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CHAPTER  I 
SICILY  FOR  CHOICE 

"  T  WOULD  like  to  go  to  Sicily  in  January,"  re- 

X   marked  Granny  one  dismal  winter's  day. 

"  Sicily  !  "  I  exclaimed  amazed,  knowing  Granny's 
horror  of  the  sea. 

"  Yes,  Sicily.  I  see  there  is  a  train  direct  from  Paris 
to  Palermo." 

I  looked  up  surprised. 

"  Yes,  a  train  from  Paris  to  Palermo,"  she  continued. 
"  It  is  put  on  to  a  boat,  and  crosses  the  Straits  of 
Messina  in  twenty  minutes.  I  don't  mind  doing  a  sea 
voyage  like  that,  so  I  want  you  to  come  with  me." 

"  You  want  me  to  chaperone  my  Granny,  eh  ? " 

"  Yes,"  she  nodded  complacently. 

Accordingly,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  took  the  old  lady, 
in  holiday  fettle,  under  my  wing  and  escorted  her  to 
Sicily. 

Sunshine  is  more  health-giving  than  pills  and  potions  : 
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and  travel  in  foreign  lands  is  a  mental  tonic,  which  feeds 
the  mind  even  if  it  empties  the  pocket. 

Sicilians  are  thrice  blessed  among  the  denizens  of  this 
globe,  yet  they  shut  their  eyes  and  ears  to  the  verity, 
and,  figuratively  speaking,  grimace  at  fortune.  They 
have  brilliant  sunshine,  blue  sky,  lovely  wild  flowers, 
glinting  ocean.  Theirs  is  a  life  of  endless  warmth  and 
aimless  days  :  they  have  fire  in  the  heart,  but  no  vitality 
in  the  soul. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well  despair  at  the 
short-sightedness  of  the  gods  in  so  obviously  overlook- 
ing her  shores  in  winter  and  leaving  her  drab  and  drear. 
Small  wonder  that  those  who  can  seek  sunnier  climes, 
desert  her  half  the  year,  returning  with  the  apple 
blossom  and  hawthorn. 

Originally  a  part  of  Italy,  the  sea  burst  through  be- 
tween Sicily  and  the  mainland  long  before  the  advent  of 
man.  It  is  probable  that  in  prehistoric  days  Sicily  joined 
Africa  also,  judging  by  the  fossil  fauna  to  be  found  upon 
her  shores,  but  now  she  is  an  island,  surrounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  in  all  its  glory.  The  most  imposing 
point  is  Mount  iEtna,  nearly  11,000  feet  in  height, 
whose  sharp  volcanic  summit  can  be  seen  from  most 
parts  of  the  island,  as  the  smoke  mingles  with  the 
clouds. 

That  little  island  at  the  toe  of  Italy  casts  a  magic  spell 
over  all  who  visit  her.  Goethe  wrote  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  : — 

"  Italy  without  Sicily  leaves  no  image  in  the  soul  : 
here  is  the  key  to  all." 

Many  people  feel  to-day  as  Goethe  did  then. 
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At  one  time  Palermo  was  the  most  important  town  in 
Europe,  the  centre  of  all  things,  and  the  shimmer  of  her 
former  grandeur  hangs  about  her  still. 

What  is  the  magnet  that  draws  all  nationalities  to 
Sicily  ?  In  former  ages  the  love  of  gain,  in  modern 
times  her  climate  and  her  colouring.  "  Sunny  Sicily  " 
she  may  well  be  called,  for  there  are  many  more  brilliant 
days  than  dull  ones  in  her  calendar.  The  land  yields 
two  crops  a  year,  wild  flora  abound,  semi-tropical  fruits 
and  plants  flourish,  and  although  so  near  Europe— part 
of  Europe,  in  fact — her  vegetation  resembles  that  of 
warmer  lands,  her  people  those  of  hotter  climes. 

Many  nations  have  in  turn  overrun  Sicily  :  Sicanes, 
Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Byzantines, 
Arabs,  Normans,  French,  Germans,  Spanish,  Neapolitans, 
and  now  we  might  almost  say  the  English-speaking 
race  I1  Blood  has  soaked  the  soil,  the  scalps  of  brave 
men  have  strewn  the  land  ;  but  the  scent  of  flowers, 
the  hum  of  insects,  and  a  wealth  of  fruit  are  now  her 
heritage. 

From  Paris  to  Palermo  in  two  and  a  half  days  by  train 
is  rather  a  different  matter  from  the  same  journey  half  a 
century  ago,  when  Granny  went  from  Genoa  to  Naples 
in  a  vettura.  From  Paris  to  Palermo  by  train  we  decided 
to  go,  breaking  the  journey  in  Rome  in  order  to  see 
Professor  Boni's  wonderful  excavations  at  the  Forum. 

The  train  de  luxe  leaves  Rome  at  6.30  p.m.  on  Fridays, 
and  reaches  Palermo  twenty-six  hours  later.2 

1  The  history  of  Sicily  in  a  nutshell  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VI. 

2  Particulars  of  various  routes  both  to  Sicily  and  in  Sicily  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  and  also  a  few  hints  for  travellers. 
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The  run  from  the  Italian  capital  to  Reggio  is  not  pretty, 
although  bordering  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Sometimes 
an  ancient  fortified  town  or  well-placed  church  varies  the 
monotony.  Olive  groves,  oranges  or  lemons,  cactus  or 
prickly-pear  abound,  and  tunnels  are  incessant.  Here 
and  there  dried  up  river-beds  add  interest — but  not 
beauty — to  the  scene.  Opposite  lie  the  seven  islands 
forming  the  Lipari  group  (formerly  known  as  iEoliae 
Insulae,  or  King  of  the  Winds)  of  which  the  ancient 
volcano  Stromboli  is  the  best-known  feature.  We  had 
breakfast  and  lunch  in  the  train,  and  about  1.30  p.m. 
ran  into  Reggio.  Opposite  us  in  the  sunshine  lay  Sicily, 
and  snow-capped  JEtm  lifted  her  majestic  head  above 
the  fruit  trees  and  blue  waters.  The  first  view  of  the 
volcano  was  enchanting.  The  day  was  glorious,  and 
the  bright  sunlight,  the  glistening  snow,  the  clear  blue- 
green  water  were  all  like  a  dream,  such  a  contrast  to 
the  bleak  cold  of  England  in  those  early  January  days 
of  1904. 

At  Reggio  Station  our  train  backed  and  shunted,  and 
at  last  came  level  with  the  stern  of  the  boat  which  was 
to  bear  us,  as  we  sat  in  our  sleeping-car,  across  the 
Straits  of  Messina.  The  little  steamer  was  broad,  and 
had  two  funnels  over  her  paddles,  between  which  a 
couple  of  cars  passed,  for  only  two  coaches  went  on  to 
each  boat.  It  was  all  managed  quickly  and  well.  The 
stern  was  nearly  as  broad  as  the  boat  herself,  and  down 
her  middle  were  two  railway  lines.  Our  coach  was 
speedily  run  opposite  those  lines,  cleverly  lowered  by  a 
swing  arrangement  to  the  level  of  the  boat,  and  slipped 
on  board.    Men  at  once  put  blocks  under  our  wheels 
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and  caught  them  to  the  rails  by  means  of  strong  iron 
clamps,  so  that  they  should  not  move.  The  whole  thing 
only  took  a  few  minutes. 

A  crowd  of  third-class  Italians  who  were  crossing  the 
Straits  in  the  same  boat  were  almost  as  much  interested 
in  the  proceedings  as  we  were  ;  but  peasants  are  dull 
folk  generally,  they  exhibit  little  surprise  at  anything, 
as  they  have  no  standard  of  comparison  ;  one  thing  in- 
terests them  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  another.  A  shriek 
from  the  whistle,  and  off  we  went.  Half  an  hour  later 
we  had  covered  the  six  miles  of  sea  and  were  being 
taken  off  the  steamer  in  the  same  manner. 

Granny  felt  as  proud  of  herself  as  if  she  had  crossed 
an  ocean. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  restaurant-car  and  third 
coach  arrived  by  another  boat,  when  our  train  was  again 
made  up,  with  a  Sicilian  locomotive  in  front  to  draw 
us  away  to  Palermo.  To  be  able  to  go  from  Paris  to 
Palermo  without  changing  carriages  is  a  delightful 
feature  of  modern  travel. 

When  will  the  day  come  that  a  distance  four  times  the 
width  of  the  Straits  of  Messina — from  Dover  to  Calais — 
may  be  crossed  by  steamers  able  to  convey  whole  trains  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  impossible.  Trains  in  Denmark  cross  water 
on  boats,  and  have  done  it  for  years  :  they  do  so  in  parts 
of  America  and  even  Siberia.  With  such  traffic  as  we 
have  across  the  English  Channel  some  better  attempt 
might  be  made  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  travellers. 
The  harbour  accommodation  is  deplorable,  frequently  not 
even  roofed  over,  and  generally  exposed  to  sea  and  wind 
so  that  one  often  goes  on  board  wet,  or  enters  a  train 
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damp  and  miserable.  Some  of  the  worst  railway  carriages 
in  England  run  to  our  seaports,  luncheons  and  dinners 
are  unknown,  and  tea  seldom  procurable.  About  the 
most  uncomfortable,  cold,  foodless  journeys  in  England 
are  those  to  Dover,  Folkestone,  Harwich,  and  New- 
haven,  yet  it  is  by  these  ports  that  foreigners  judge  us. 
What  must  they  think  of  the  inhospitable  greeting  which 
awaits  them  when  they  land  on  the  shores  of  old  England  ? 
Many  of  them  never  have  occasion  to  travel  on  our 
good  northern  lines,  and  leave  our  country  imagining 
that  all  railway  journeys  in  Britain  are  as  unpleasant  as 
those  by  the  south  coast  routes. 

That  little  trip  from  Italy  to  Sicily  was  delightfully 
managed :  our  southern  lines  might  copy  the  system  with 
advantage.  The  train  de  luxe  is  well  worth  the  extra 
charge  for  the  comfort  of  bed,  board  and  easy  crossing 
it  includes,  although  it  might  accelerate  its  speed  from 
Rome  onwards. 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Rome,  to  whom  I  had 
an  introduction  from  my  lifelong  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Chairman  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company, 
showed  much  interest  in  this  visit  to  Sicily,  and 
kindly  gave  me  valuable  introductions  to  people  in 
that  island.  The  Ambassador  is  particularly  proud  of 
his  garden  in  the  Eternal  City.  Well  may  he  be  proud 
of  it,  for  it  is  large  and  beautiful,  and  the  grass  is  as 
green  as  an  English  lawn. 

"Ah,  but  what  an  amount  of  trouble  it  entails,"  he 
lamented.  "  It  has  to  be  dug  up  every  year  and  then 
resown.  It  only  lasts  green  till  June,  and  then  becomes 
sun-baked." 
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Early  in  January  the  large  wooden  tubs  in  the  garden 
were  filled  with  orange  trees  bearing  fruit,  the  marble 
sarcophagi  were  planted  with  geraniums  and  roses  in  full 
bloom,  while  lovely  Gloire  de  Dijons  were  just  flowering 
above  the  pergola.  One  side  of  the  garden  is  bounded 
by  part  of  the  old  wall  of  Rome,  and  from  its  summit 
there  is  a  lovely  view  over  the  city,  with  the  snow- 
crowned  hills  to  the  north.  That  Roman  garden  was  a 
prelude  to  the  glorious  vegetation  of  Sicily,  but  the 
Ambassador's  well-kept  lawn  and  wealth  of  flowers 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  the  land  of  date  palms  and 
orange  groves. 

To  Sicily  we  went,  and  not  only  to  the  Sicily  known 
to  tourists,  but  to  some  queer  parts  little  traversed 
by  strangers,  where  highway  robbery  is  still  common 
and  murder  not  unknown. 

It  was  evening  when  the  train  de  luxe  steamed  into 
Palermo  Station. 

Is  there  any  class  of  man  more  horrible  than  the 
Italian  porter  ?  He  seems  born  to  shout  and  swear, 
grumble  and  annoy,  dispute  and  rob.  There  they  were, 
dozens  of  them,  in  their  loose  blue  cotton  coats,  utterly 
disregarding  the  tariff  they  are  supposed  to  work  under. 

Italian  porters  seem  hardly  civilised,  and  are  a  positive 
plague-spot  on  the  pleasure  of  travelling. 

On  arrival  at  a  Sicilian  station  one's  luggage  is  re- 
moved from  the  conveyance  by  outside  facchini,  or  hotel 
people,  who  require  to  be  tipped  :  it  is  then  handed 
over  to  the  big  luggage  men  who  weigh  it,  charge  for 
every  ounce,  and  finally  label  it  for  its  destination.  They 
expect  a  tip.    The  man  who  shows  where  to  buy  a 
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ticket,  or  where  to  get  one's  own  stamped,  demands 
another  tip.  Then  come  the  men  who  carry  the  small 
things  on  to  the  platform,  they  demand  more  fees  before 
handing  their  burdens  over  to  the  conductor  of  the 
sleeping-car,  who  expects  his  "  tea  money,"  as  the  Japs 
would  say,  for  kindly  lifting  them  in  and  out  through 
the  window. 

Tip-touts  and  beggars,  not  only  at  stations  but  at 
hotels,  become  a  veritable  curse  to  the  traveller,  who 
really  deserves  the  biggest  tip  himself  in  return  for  the 
amount  of  interest  he  causes  the  foreigner. 

Leaving  the  savagery  of  the  facchino  behind,  we  drove 
along  the  magnificently  illuminated  street.  Such  electric 
lighting  puts  poor  old  London  quite  in  the  shade. 
Palermo  at  7.30  p.m.  appeared  the  embodiment  of  gaiety : 
not  only  were  the  streets  brilliantly  lighted  but  the  shops 
seemed  equally  bright,  and  the  number  of  vehicles  and 
pedestrians  recalled  Paris  or  Berlin  at  a  busy  hour. 
It  was  Saturday  night,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  the 
movement,  at  any  rate  it  accounted  for  the  innumerable 
occupants  of  the  barbers'  chairs,  several  men  lying 
almost  flat  on  their  backs  while.-*'/  barbiere  officiated  with 
rapidity.  At  some  of  the  shops  the  customers  were 
actually  standing  in  a  queue  waiting  their  turn  to  be 
shaved.  Those  barbers'  haunts  are  called  "salone,"  and 
really  there  seem  to  be  more  salones  than  anything  else 
in  Sicilian  towns. 

Barbers'  shops  have  apparently  played  an  important 
part  in  history  since  the  day  of  the  Hellenes  :  for  in 
Grote's  History  of  Greece  the  following  strange  narrative 
appears  in  connection  with  Syracuse  : — 
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"  According  to  the  tale  of  Plutarch  the  news  of  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  was  not  known  in  Athens 
for  some  time,  and  was  first  made  known  by  a  stranger 
who,  arriving  at  Peiraeus,  went  into  a  barber's  shop  and 
began  to  converse  about  it  as  upon  a  theme  which  must 
of  course  be  uppermost  in  everyone's  mind.  The 
astonished  barber  hearing  for  the  first  time  such  fearful 
tidings,  ran  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  them  to  the 
Archous  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  the  market-place. 
The  public  assembly  being  forthwith  convoked,  he  was 
brought  before  it  and  called  upon  to  produce  his 
authority,  which  he  was  unable  to  do,  the  stranger 
having  disappeared.  He  was  consequently  treated  as  a 
fabricator  of  uncertified  rumours  for  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  even  put  to  the  torture." 

Poor  man. 

Almost  the  first  thing  one  notices  in  Palermo,  even 
driving  from  the  station,  is  the  trace  of  Moorish  in- 
fluence. One  sees  it  in  the  hoods  of  the  people  and 
the  casements  of  the  windows. 

Palermo,  formerly  known  as  Panormus,  had  a  capaci- 
ous harbour  and  was  with  difficulty  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  the  First  Punic  War,  250  b.c.  The  historian  Free- 
man says  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  of  Phoenician 
origin,  despite  its  Greek  name — a  name  which  was  given 
to  several  other  places,  and  easier  for  the  Greeks  to  pro- 
nounce than  it  would  have  been  to  translate  any 
Phoenician  word.  The  Phoenicians  called  it  "machonath" 
meaning  camp. 

Many  writers  have  raved  over  Palermo  Bay,  but 
everything  goes  by  comparison,  and  naturally  if  one  has 
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viewed  no  finer  scene  that  seems  the  finest.  The  great 
charms  of  Palermo  are,  to  my  mind,  its  colour  and  line. 
The  bay  is  a  fine  sweep,  and  Monte  Pellegrino  is  a 
handsome  finish,  but  the  bay  is  hardly  as  beautiful  as 
Naples  and  the  rock  is  not  so  imposing  as  Gibraltar  or 
Quebec.  The  wonderful  colour-charm  prevalent  in 
Sicily  is  however  manifest  in  Palermo  :  a  certain  quality 
of  atmosphere  gives  clearness  and  haze  by  turns,  and 
each  in  change  gains  something  more  beautiful  in  tone 
than  its  predecessor.  It  is  verily  an  artists'  paradise — 
a  paint-box  riddle.  Then,  of  course,  one  of  its  chief 
charms  is  the  street  life.  Here  again  the  artistic  eye 
revels — the  side  alleys  are  a  kaleidoscope  of  queer 
scenes. 

Many  of  the  street  corners  and  some  of  the  houses  have 
little  shrines  let  into  the  walls,  and  at  night  a  small  row 
of  oil  lamps  or  candles  burns  before  them.  More  often 
than  not,  the  lamps  are  of  ancient  shape,  a  type  de- 
scended from  the  days  when  Greeks  and  Romans  overran 
the  island,  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  people  stop  and  pray  before  such 
small  altars,  or  drop  a  sou  into  the  little  collecting-box 
beneath.  Even  when  driving  in  a  tramcar  the  men 
reverently  take  oft  their  hats  as  they  pass  a  shrine : 
however  much  they  may  be  laughing  and  chatting  they 
do  not  forget  this  mark  of  respect.  Mothers  lift  up 
their  children  and  teach  them  to  cross  themselves  before 
the  little  shrine,  or  kiss  their  baby  hands  to  the 
Madonna. 

Outward  forms  of  religion  are  visible  on  every  side, 
and  superstition  is  proportionately  rife  in  a  land  where 
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paganism  was  dominant  till  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  Sicilians  are  devout,  and  much  under  the  influence 
of  their  priests,  but  apparently  monks  are  not  in  favour. 
One  sometimes  sees  a  brown  or  white-robed  monk  in 
the  streets,  but  not  often,  and  rarely  a  nun. 

An  old  world  and  a  new  :  a  world  of  chivalry  and 
romance  :  a  world  of  bloodshed  and  strife  :  a  world 
where  history  jostles  history,  and  legend  outstrips  fact — 
such  is  Sicily.  Volumes  have  been  written  about  her — 
books  have  been  penned  by  Goethe,  Renan,  Hare,  Free- 
man, Grote,  De  Maupassant,  and  other  masters  of  the 
art ;  but  all  these  deal  with  the  Sicily  of  the  past,  often 
with  the  Sicily  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  while  this 
volume  is  but  a  simple  tale  of  the  Sicily  of  to-day,  of 
its  rustics  and  its  ruins.  It  treats  of  places  as  they  are, 
the  remnants  of  a  great  and  glorious  past  still  shining 
in  Nature's  own  setting.  Where  once  great  cities  stood, 
mere  villages  remain  :  where  some  of  the  most  glorious 
temples  of  the  world  raised  their  proud  heads,  fallen 
columns  tell  the  tale  of  Nature's  upheaval,  of  earth- 
quakes laying  low  the  gigantic  works  erected  by  man 
before  the  days  of  Christ. 

This  little  island  is  larger  than  Wales  and  smaller 
than  Ireland,  yet  the  greatest  peoples  of  the  world  have 
fought  for  precedence  upon  her  shores.  It  is  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  population  has 
dropped  to  three  and  a  half  million. 

Sicily  teems  with  interest.  For  the  historian,  she  is 
riddled  with  material ;  for  the  archaeologist  or  builder, 
her  fields  form  rich  store  of  art  and  suggestion ;  for  the 
painter,  endless  scenes  of  beauty  present  themselves,  both 
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in  country  and  in  town ;  for  the  lover  of  folk-lore,  there 
is  a  rich  harvest. 

Probably  no  spot  on  earth  of  equal  size  holds  such 
varied  or  such  ceaseless  charm. 


CHAPTER  II 


LIFE  ON  THE  COUNTRYSIDE 

THE  peasantry  of  Sicily  are  particularly  hospitable  : 
they  let  strangers  peep  into  their  homes,  watch 
their  cooking  or  washing  operations,  and  smile  good- 
naturedly  at  the  inquisitive  visitor  who  is  doubtless  of 
equal  interest  to  them.  I  had  been  into  a  small  house 
one  day,  and  was  standing  outside  with  a  native  from 
Palermo,  asking  something  about  the  tiny  charcoal  basin 
in  which  the  housewife  had  been  cooking,  when  a  woman 
touched  my  companion  on  the  arm. 

"  Would  the  lady  like  to  see  a  corpse  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  What  ?  "  inquired  the  Palermo  gentleman. 
"  A  corpse — a  dead  man,"  she  repeated. 
"Why?" 

"Because  my  husband  died  last  night  and  is  still 
lying  upstairs.  Would  the  lady  like  to  see  the  c  dead 
room  ? '  He  looks  so  beautiful.  He  was  a  virtuous 
man,  he  was.  Peace  rest  his  soul,"  and  she  wiped  away 
a  tear  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

The  suggestion  was  kindly  meant,  no  doubt,  but  a 
strange  corpse,  in  a  strange  back  street,  killed  perhaps 
by  some  strange  disease,  was  a  little  too  much  for  my 
feelings,  so  thanking  her,  we  turned  to  leave.  She 
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seemed  distressed  at  our  refusal,  so  I  asked  my  companion 
to  thank  her  again,  and  assure  her  we  appreciated  her 
thought. 

"  I  hope  your  husband's  virtue  is  rewarded,  and  that 
he  has  gone  to  heaven,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me,  and  replied  calmly — 

"  My  husband's  soul  has  not  left  the  room  yet.  It 
often  takes  three  days  for  the  soul  to  settle,"  she 
continued,  "  and  sometimes  we  have  to  call  upon  it  from 
the  street." 

Here  was  a  strange  idea. 

"Is  it  still  in  the  body  ? "  I  inquired,  interested. 

"  Oh,  no,  it  left  the  body  at  once,  it  always  does,  but 
the  soul  does  not  leave  the  house  immediately,  you  know. 
My  husband  did  not  kill  himself,  so  he  will  not  suffer." 

"Suffer?" 

"  Yes,  don't  you  know  that  if  a  man  kills  himself  his 
spirit  must  remain  on  earth  so  long  as  the  good  God 
intended  him  to  live.  Have  you  not  heard  these  spirits 
in  the  wind  ? "  she  continued  in  an  awe-struck  whisper. 
"  They  wail  with  the  spirits  of  the  decapitated." 

Capital  punishment  was  given  up  years  ago  ;  but  the 
people  still  believe  that  the  evil  spirits  of  its  victims 
never  leave  the  earth. 

"  When  did  your  husband  die  ? "  asked  my  friend,  as 
the  widow  seemed  communicative. 

"  Ah,  God  be  thanked,  he  died  early  :  it  was  barely 
two  o'clock." 

This  remark  surprised  me,  until  I  learned  that  when 
a  person  is  about  to  die  his  friends  and  relations  stand 
round  and  actually  pray  that  the  flame  of  life  may  flicker 
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out  before  the  hour  of  midnight.  They  have  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  the  time  wearing  on,  as  death  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  displeases  the  spirits  and  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  the  departed  one  to  get  free  and  soar 
to  heaven. 

In  the  country  such  superstitions  rule  the  people  with 
a  thraldom  of  fear  ;  but  the  stranger  only  appreciates 
the  joy,  not  the  horrors,  of  the  countryside,  where  even 
the  ploughed  fields  in  Sicily  have  their  charm.  The 
rich  colouring  of  the  soil  is  very  noticeable,  while  in  the 
midst  of  that  oasis  of  brown  furrows  may  stand  a  magni- 
ficent old  almond  tree  literally  covered  with  its  wealth  of 
pink  blossom.  The  scene  may  be  changed  :  the  upturned 
field  may  join  another  swaying  with  the  tender  green  of 
the  young  wheat,  and  here  and  there  dotted  on  that  soft, 
moss-like  ground  stand  other  trees  laden  with  white 
blossom,  pear,  or  perhaps  cherry — the  most  snow-like  of 
all.  A  red-roofed  cottage  or  a  thatched  hovel  skirts  the 
meadow.  A  rustic's  bright  shirt,  a  woman's  mustard- 
coloured  petticoat  or  orange  neck-scarf,  a  child's  faded 
pink  flannel  dress  or  heliotrope  pinafore,  all  lend  colour. 
'Tis  a  land  of  colour,  a  land  of  variegated  scene  and 
endless  charm. 

The  unexpected  is  always  appearing,  and  the  un- 
expected in  Sicily  generally  manages  to  lend  itself  to  an 
artistic  picture. 

The  countryside  is  more  picturesque  perhaps  even 
than  the  cities,  at  all  events  it  is  more  unique  in  itself, 
for  there  the  hand  of  Nature  alone  has  had  its  way,  and 
no  foreign  nation  has  left  an  imprint  as  in  the  towns. 

But  though  the  countryside  is  delightful  the  hotels 
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are  undeniably  bad.  In  Sicilian  inns  to-day  basins  are 
smaller  than  the  sponges  used  by  English  visitors,  the 
beds  are  not  always  clean,  and  the  food  is  sometimes 
horrible ;  the  country  hotels  have  still  much  to  learn  in 
many  ways. 

People  who  are  afraid  of  roughing  it  must  confine 
themselves  to  Palermo,  Girgenti,  Syracuse,  Messina, 
and  Taormina,  where  there  are  quite  good  hotels  and 
comforts.  Outside  those  five  towns  Marsala,  Trapani 
and  Catania  may  be  visited  by  the  less  fastidious  stranger, 
but  beyond  those  one  must  be  prepared  for  rough 
travelling  and  bad  accommodation.  Speaking  generally, 
the  good  hotels  charge  from  ten  to  twelve  francs  a  day 
pension,  and  it  is  wise  to  insist  on  a  room  looking  south, 
for  after  all  one  goes  to  Sicily  for  sunshine,  and  not  to 
enjoy  its  warmth  robs  one's  visit  of  half  its  pleasure. 

In  days  of  yore  there  were  kings  of  "the  two  Sicilies." 
In  these  days  there  are  still  two  Sicilies,  but  they  are 
the  Sicily  of  Comfort,  and  the  Sicily  of  Discomfort. 
The  ordinary  traveller  never  leaves  the  big  towns,  so  he 
is  sure  to  obtain  his  needs,  although  people  who  expect 
every  home  convenience,  every  luxury  and  no  un- 
pleasantness, people  who  think  more  of  creature-comforts 
than  of  glorious  scenery  and  lovely  sights,  had  better 
remain  in  their  own  country,  for  even  the  big  towns  are 
primitive. 

The  second  Sicily  is  the  land  of  discomfort,  but  it  is 
the  land  of  history  and  beauty.  Those  who  care  to  put 
up  with  disagreeables  for  the  sake  of  seeing  much  that 
is  picturesque  and  hearing  much  that  is  interesting,  will 
revel  in  this  old-world  Sicily.    Take  it  all  round,  it  still 
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remains  the  land  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  still  un- 
trammelled by  so-called  civilisation  ;  and  although  in 
some  ways  Sicily  is  a  peep  back  into  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  yet  it  has  a  distinct  charm  of  its  own  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  lands  of  modern  hotels,  French 
cooks,  and  electric  light.  Those  who  discount  creature- 
joys  in  their  search  for  new  experiences  will  find  ample 
field  in  Sicily.  The  towns  are  interesting  ;  but  the 
countryside  is  more  primitive,  more  replete  with  quaint 
charms,  more  old-world,  romantic  and  poetical. 

They  work  hard,  those  country  peasants,  and  cultivate 
every  inch  of  soil  they  can.  It  is  extraordinary  to  look 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  railway  carriage  even  between 
Messina  and  Palermo  and  see  how  they  have  reclaimed 
land  from  the  sea.  The  shore  itself  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  in  some  parts.  Stones  and  shingle 
have  been  collected  into  heaps,  or  piled  up  to  form 
walls,  and  that  yellow,  sandy  shore,  with  a  little  mixture 
of  earth  and  clay,  has  been  induced  to  produce  cabbages, 
potatoes,  or  cauliflowers.  It  is  strange  to  see  a  cauli- 
flower sitting  under  an  umbrella,  but  such  a  thing  is 
possible  in  Sicily.  Four  sticks  are  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  a  rag  or  old  handkerchief  is  fastened  above 
them,  giving  the  effect  of  a  small  tent  or  umbrella, 
beneath  which  reposes  the  cauliflower  destined  to  go  to 
seed.  Birds  must  be  a  great  nuisance,  judging  by  the 
endless  scarecrows,  some  of  which  are  almost  as  perfect 
in  their  "  make-up  "  as  the  real  live  one  which  appeared 
at  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime. 

Birds  abound  in  some  parts  of  Sicily,  in  others  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  exterminated.  Quails  are 
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generally  numerous  ;  nightingales,  larks,  and  swallows 
are  well  known. 

Black,  long-haired  pigs,  or  small  sheep — both  black 
and  white — were  browsing  by  the  seashore,  and  endless 
herds  of  goats  were  being  led  home  as  evening  wore  on. 
Goats  are  universal  in  Sicily — butter,  milk,  and  cheese 
from  goat  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  a  large  town  like  Palermo  the  herds  are  driven 
through  every  morning  and  evening,  and  the  milk  sold 
to  anyone  who  comes  out  with  a  vessel  into  which  it  can 
be  milked. 

Surely  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  so  many 
goats  in  proportion  to  its  size.  They  may  be  counted 
in  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  and  seem  to  live  on  nothing 
— nothing,  that  is  to  say,  which  costs  money.  We  have 
seen  them  making  a  meal  of  orange  and  lemon  peel  and 
of  bits  of  seaweed  ;  one  would  imagine  this  would 
affect  the  milk,  but  it  appears  not  to  do  so.  We  have 
seen  them  on  rocky  boulders  where  scarcely  a  blade  of 
grass  was  visible,  and  we  have  watched  the  kindly  goat- 
herd cut  the  prickly-pear  into  strips  as  his  four-legged 
friends  stood  around  him,  each  with  his  nose  in  the  air 
waiting  for  a  delectable  morsel.  The  goat  cannot  bite 
the  growing  prickly  leaf  for  himself,  it  is  too  hard  and 
pointed,  but  he  munches  it  up  with  relish  when  sliced 
for  him.  Some  people  have  whole  herds  of  goats,  others 
have  only  one,  and  even  in  Palermo — the  Paris  of  Sicily 
— the  family  goat  which  is  sent  off  in  charge  of  a  small 
child  every  morning  to  browse  by  the  roadside,  and 
brought  home  in  the  evening  to  be  milked,  is  on 
occasions  walked  upstairs  to  some  attic  and  spends  the 
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night  in  the  family  sleeping-room,  as  a  dog  or  a  cat 
might  do. 

In  the  early  morning  cows  are  also  paraded  through 
the  streets,  their  owner  calling  out  he  has  milk  to  sell. 
These  cows  wear  wonderful  painted  collars,  wooden 
bands  some  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  on  which  quaint 
religious  pictures  are  designed  :  a  masher  in  a  high 
starched  collar  is  no  more  uncomfortable  than  the 
Sicilian  cow  in  its  decorative  neck  gear.  She  wears  a 
bell  to  herald  her  approach,  and  a  calf  is  always  running 
by  her  side.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  a  cow  with  a  calf 
tied  close  up  to  her  collar,  while  attached  to  her  tail  was 
a  somewhat  irascible  goat  who  spent  its  time  trying  to 
get  free  or  nibbling  at  the  poor  cow's  tail.  The  owner 
never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the  goat's  struggles 
or  the  cow's  discomfort,  but  stooped  down  to  fill  one 
tumbler  after  another  with  warm  milk.  Cow's  milk  is 
cheaper  than  goat's,  and  not  considered  as  nutritious. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  constantly  led  as  in  the  old  Bible 
days,  and  follow  their  shepherd  quite  well.  In  fact, 
shortly  after  leaving  Messina  in  the  train,  we  saw  a 
man  with  a  large  flock  of  sheep  following  behind  him 
in  such  wise. 

Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  run  from  Messina 
to  Palermo  is  the  number  of  waterless  rivers,  spanned  by 
fine  iron  bridges  :  a  tiny  stream  trickling  through  an 
oasis  of  stone  and  rubble  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  river  ;  subtropical  rains  turn  this  into  a  roaring 
torrent,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  handsome  bridge,  when 
a  wall  of  earth  would  cost  a  quarter  as  much  and  suit  the 
train-track  equally  well.    Everything  is  done  to  collect 
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the  water.  There  are  small  stone  aqueducts  all  over  the 
place  ;  there  are  stone  reservoirs  like  miniature  Roman 
baths  ;  the  earth  is  dug  out  round  the  roots  of  the  trees 
so  that  the  moisture  may  accumulate  in  the  little  basin, 
just  as  the  trees  in  the  boulevards  of  Madrid  are  planted 
in  stone  baths  for  the  same  purpose. 

Every  cottage  has  its  outside  bakehouse,  to  lessen  the 
heat  indoors,  and  to  ensure  safety  from  fire.  Nearly  every 
cottage  has  also  its  well,  with  a  marble,  stone,  or  concrete 
rounded  wall,  and  an  iron  top  to  close  it  down.  The 
peasants  carry  the  water-pitchers  and  all  other  burdens 
on  their  heads,  as  they  do  so  universally  in  Southern 
climes.  Equally,  of  course,  the  women  seem  to  do  all 
the  work.  They  were  busy  in  the  fields,  busy  washing 
at  the  streams,  or  hanging  the  wet  clothes  out  on  the 
prickly-pear  to  dry,  busy  minding  the  goats  or  packing 
the  lemons  for  export.  Poor  women  !  The  hotter  the 
climate  the  more  they  seem  to  have  to  work. 

The  little  cottages,  in  truly  Southern  style,  had  no  win- 
dows, and  often  consisted  of  only  one  room,  lighted 
solely  by  the  door.  The  floor  was  earthen,  of  course, 
and  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  a  current  of  air,  for 
there  is  not  even  a  chimney  in  a  cottage  of  this  kind. 
The  small  fire  is  lighted  in  a  brazier,  or  on  Mother  Earth, 
either  inside  or  outside  the  door,  and  a  long  black  streak 
on  the  whitewashed  wall  denotes  where  each  housewife 
lays  her  olive  chips.  If  it  is  lighted  inside,  as  often 
happens  in  winter,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  hole  made 
for  the  purpose.  Windows  are  too  expensive  a  luxury, 
for  good  glass  costs  money,  and  bad  glass  cracks  in  the 
sun  ;  but  as  the  people  live  almost  entirely  out  of  doors, 
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the  sleeping-room  being  dark  does  not  matter.  If  the 
home  is  of  a  grander  nature,  it  is  two  storeys  high,  and 
has  an  outside  staircase  in  addition  to  upper  windows, 
which  are  really  wooden  shutters  left  open  all  day. 

They  are  certainly  a  hard-working  people  in  the 
country,  though  as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  towns- 
folk. As  lemons  have  been  the  chief  product  of  cul- 
tivation, both  rich  and  poor  alike  are  suffering  from  the 
terrible  depression  in  the  lemon  trade,  due  to  the  pro- 
hibitive duty  on  the  fruit  in  America,  which  is  now 
largely  supplied  by  lemons  from  California.  Many 
thousand  tons  of  lemons  and  oranges  are  exported 
yearly  to  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  etc., 
both  as  whole  fruit,  peel,  halved  in  brine,  or  candied. 

Depression  in  trade  leads  to  emigration,  and  from 
12,000  to  15,000  Sicilians  are  emigrating  yearly  to 
the  United  States.  As  a  rule,  a  man  goes  first,  and  in 
eight  months  or  a  year  he  sends  home  enough  money 
to  enable  his  wife  and  family  to  join  him.  A  member 
of  the  Sicilian  nobility  told  me  that  on  one  of  his 
properties,  where  a  few  years  ago  the  total  population 
was  20,000  people,  there  are  now  only  about  8,000, 
and  he  cannot  procure  labour  to  work  his  land  for  love 
or  money. 

There  was  some  talk  a  little  while  ago  of  Italians  emi- 
grating to  England,  but  the  Italian  consuls  made  in- 
quiries and  decided  that  "  agriculture  is  being  gradually 
abandoned  in  Great  Britain,"  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  a 
false  move ;  so  to  Tunis  and  the  States  stream  the  Sicilians. 

Talking  of  emigration  reminds  me  of  a  curious  in- 
stance of  its  results  which  I  experienced  at  Messina  when 
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leaving  the  island.  The  heavy  luggage  had  been  left  at 
the  station  for  the  night,  so  about  an  hour  before  the 
Reggio  boat  started  I  went  off  to  claim,  and  register  it 
direct  to  Florence.  Granny  and  her  maid  were  to  join 
me  with  the  small  baggage  at  the  boat.  The  station 
seemed  all  shut  up  when  I  arrived,  but  seeing  an  odd 
man  I  inquired  for  the  left-luggage  office. 

"It  is  not  open,"  was  the  reply;  "the  station  is  closed; 
there  are  no  trains  due." 

This  was  terrible.  How  could  we  cross  without  our 
luggage  ?  It  was  not  possible  to  leave  it  behind,  for  we 
might  never  see  it  again.  The  man  could  suggest 
nothing. 

"  Guess  you're  from  my  country,"  said  a  voice  with  a 
strong  American  twang.  Turning  round,  I  saw  a  dapper 
little  American  girl  of  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five. 

"  Well,  I'm  English,"  I  answered,  "  which  is  much  the 
same." 

"I  heard  what  you  said,"  she  continued;  "the  station 
is  not  open,  but  I  reckon  I  can  help  you,  if  you'll  come 
right  along  with  me." 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  replied  gratefully, 
"  for  I  must  get  at  those  boxes  before  the  boat  starts. 
But  how  are  you  going  to  manage  ?" 

"My  uncle  is  an  official  here,  and  I  guess  he'll  do  it, 
ma'am." 

Off  I  went  with  the  strange  American  maid  in  pursuit 
of  her  uncle.  The  whole  thing  was  very  funny. 
Messina  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Sicily,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  yet  its  station  was  closed.  Still 
more  remarkable,  an  American  girl  had  an  Italian  official 
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for  an  uncle.  We  went  round  to  some  back  door,  and 
out  came  the  relative  in  his  uniform.  We  explained 
matters,  and  he  kindly  said  he  would  see  what  he  could 
do.  American  girl,  Italian  official,  and  I,  picking  up 
half  a  dozen  loafers  by  the  way,  unearthed  those  trunks, 
and  managed  eventually  to  get  them  registered  on  to 
Florence.  It  all  took  an  awful  time.  Officials  move 
slowly  in  those  parts,  and  at  least  ten  men  weighed  and 
reweighed  those  trunks,  although  the  ticket  from  the 
last  place  bore  the  weight  inscribed  upon  it — but  no,  they 
preferred  to  weigh  them  over  again.  All  this  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  Yankee  girl. 

"  I'm  right  glad  to  hear  English,  ma'am,"  she  said, 
"  it  tickles  me  some,  it  does.    I  just  hate  Italian." 

"  Then  why  do  you  live  here  ? " 

"  Fm  studying  medicine." 

"  Studying  medicine  in  Messina  when  you  have  such 
good  schools  in  America  ?  " 

"  Waal,  it's  just  this  way,"  she  said,  "  my  poppa  and 
momma  are  Sicilians,  and  they  emigrated  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  I  was  right  small.  They  made  a  little 
money  over  there,  and  we  children  were  raised  in  New 
York.  Two  years  ago  poppa  and  momma  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  come  home  again,  and  we  girls  came  too. 
Now,  sister  and  I  just  hate  it;  but  poppa  and  momma 
are  so  happy  right  back  here  with  all  their  own  relations 
around,  they've  decided  to  stay.  Sister  and  I  can't — we 
just  can't.  It's  so  slow,  these  Sicilians  don't  live,  they 
crawl,  ma'am,  and  as  I  must  do  something  to  make  my 
bread  and  butter  if  I  go  out  there,  I'm  studying 
medicine.    There  are  sixty-eight  women  students  here 
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in  Messina,  and  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  my  degree,  1*11 
pack  up  right  sharp  and  be  off.  Sister  s  younger  than 
I  am,  but  she's  going  to  do  it  too,  as  soon  as  she's  old 
enough.  Guess  with  my  degree  I'll  be  all  right  in  New 
York  ;  anyway,  I  mean  to  try  my  luck,  for  I  can't — I 
just  can't  stay  here." 

"  But  think  of  the  sunshine  you  will  leave,  the  fruit, 
the  flowers,  and  the  peace." 

"  I  don't  want  ever  to  see  another  orange,  ma'am  ; 
and  I  guess  I'd  rather  have  a  New  York  blizzard  than  a 
Sicilian  scirocco." 

She  was  quite  a  nice  girl,  evidently  of  humble  origin, 
but  she  had  imbibed  the  "  go-aheadness "  of  a  new 
country,  and  the  old-world  one  had  lost  its  interest. 
Very  sad  for  the  parents,  who,  in  seeking  their  fortune, 
had  lost  the  sympathy  of  their  children. 

The  sciroccos  this  girl  hated  so  are  pretty  bad,  but  'tis 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  and  the  more 
scirocco  there  is  the  more  plentiful  are  the  pistachio 
nuts.  Hot  wind  agrees  with  pistachios,  and  these  little 
green  almonds  are  a  valuable  crop  in  Sicily. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  delightful.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  considered  the  mildest  and  most  equable 
in  Europe  ;  but  there  are  terrible  winds.  -ZEolus  is  a 
noisy  god.  The  atmosphere  is  warm  and  mild,  bright 
and  clear,  but  the  winds  are  horrible — not  cold,  but 
boisterous.  Men  hold  their  hats  on  with  the  crooks 
of  their  sticks,  and  women — well,  they  sometimes  don't 
hold  them  on  at  all.  Wind  is  bad  for  tempers,  as  well 
as  hats. 

These  are  the  ordinary  winter  winds,  but  in  summer 
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the  "scirocco"  is  a  curse.  Visitors  are  rare  in  summer, 
for  the  towns  become  intolerably  hot,  so  strangers  do 
not  often  suffer  from  the  scirocco,  or  malaria,  which  is 
prevalent  in  the  hot  weather  in  the  plains.  From 
January  to  May  is  the  time  to  visit  Sicily  ;  in  March 
and  April  she  is  at  her  best,  for  then  the  island,  as  a 
rule,  enjoys  the  most  agreeable  weather  in  Europe. 
October  and  November  are  also  often  beautiful  months. 

Speaking  roughly,  the  Riviera  is  ten  degrees  warmer 
than  the  South  of  England,  and  Sicily  is  ten  degrees 
warmer  again  than  the  South  of  France,  so  that  really 
Palermo  is  twenty  degrees  warmer  than  London,  which 
means  a  very  considerable  difference  in  the  temperature. 
Were  it  not  for  the  frequent  wind,  the  climate  would  be 
simply  perfect. 

Of  course,  it  may  only  have  been  chance,  but  during 
three  weeks  in  Palermo  we  never  had  a  single  day 
without  wind.  Two  days  a  scirocco  blew — horrible,  of 
course — but  the  other  days,  though  nearly  always  sunny 
and  bright,  were  windy,  sometimes  only  in  the  morning 
or  afternoon,  but  sometimes  all  day.  When  a  scirocco 
is  really  bad,  it  literally  becomes  a  dust-storm.  One  day 
in  Trinacria,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  the  atmosphere  was 
almost  as  thick  as  a  yellow  London  fog  or  a  Mexican 
"  norther,"  both  of  which  are  equal  nightmares.  Both 
make  one  listless  and  lifeless,  grimy  and  sad. 

No  Southern  people  ever  seem  to  possess  the  energy 
of  their  Northern  brothers,  and  in  Sicily  a  dolce  far 
niente  life  is  much  enjoyed.  Time  is  no  object.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  Aristhomacus  watched  the  life  of  the 
bee  carefully  for  fifty-eight  years,  which  is  just  the  sort 
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of  work  a  Sicilian  of  to-day  would  like.  He  would  not 
require  to  hurry  with  fifty-eight  years  before  him  to 
accomplish  one  thing. 

In  the  big  towns  people  loiter  at  street  corners  as  the 
ancients  did  in  the  market-places,  quite  content  to  stand 
and  gaze  at  nothing  by  the  hour,  with  a  pinch  of  gossip 
thrown  in  occasionally.  In  the  smaller  villages  and  the 
country  they  seem  particularly  fond  of  living  at  their 
front  doors  or  lying  on  the  roadside  sleeping  ;  in  fact, 
they  never  appear  in  a  hurry  or  perturbed  by  anything, 
unless — ah  !  yes,  unless  they  lose  their  temper,  and  then 
the  lamb  becomes  a  devil. 

In  a  country  like  Sicily  it  seems  as  if  there  should  be 
no  poverty.  The  sun  smiles  for  nearly  three  hundred 
days  in  a  year,  but  it  is  this  very  sunshine  combined 
with  their  Latin  blood  that  makes  them  indolent  as  a 
people.  If  the  Sicilians  had  one  half  the  energy  of  the 
nations  of  the  North,  they  would  all  be  rolling  in  wealth. 
As  it  is,  the  island  is  poor,  which  is  probably  the  reason 
why  thieving  is  so  prevalent. 

Brigandage  has  almost  died  out,  at  least  on  an  organ- 
ised system  ;  but  lawlessness  is  still  rife,  and  highway 
robbery  constant.  A  chapter  relating  the  life  of  an 
Englishman — when  taken  by  brigands — during  three 
weeks'  sojourn  among  them,  appears  later  in  the 
volume,  and  gives  his  own  personal  experiences. 

Servants  think  nothing  of  robbing  their  masters  :  a 
purse  left  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  sofa  in  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  the  island  disappeared,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again  ;  in  fact,  one  has  to  look  closely  after 
bags  and  wraps,  or  they  also  disappear  with  the  dexterity 
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of  conjuring.  It  is  not  safe  to  leave  a  parasol  in  a 
carriage  unless  the  driver  has  been  notified,  and  thus 
held  responsible. 

Crime  is  rife — the  knife  is  constantly  in  use.  Love 
quarrels  and  family  feuds  are  always  rampant,  but  drink 
has  less  to  do  with  their  origin  in  Sicily  than  in  other 
lands,  for  drink  is  practically  unknown.  Is  this  ab- 
stemiousness the  result  of  a  mixed  race,  or  what  ? 
Vandal,  Goth,  Saracen,  Norman,  Spaniard,  Frenchman, 
Italian,  have  all  had  their  day  there,  yet  Sicily  remains 
well-nigh  teetotal. 

Although  there  is  this  great  cry  of  poverty  in  Sicily, 
I  did  not  myself  remark  it  except  along  the  eastern 
coast.  Back  streets  are  smelly  because  they  have  open 
gutters,  as  in  many  other  continental  towns,  but  these 
back  streets  are  not  as  poor  or  as  dirty  as  the  back 
streets  of  Berlin,  Petersburg,  London,  or  New  York. 
The  people  are  well  clothed,  their  garments  thriftily 
mended — not  so  thriftily  as  in  France,  perhaps — but 
they  are  all  shod,  in  itself  a  form  of  luxury,  and  not  a 
necessity  in  a  warm  climate.  They  smoke  and  drink 
little,  but  they  are  none  the  worse  for  that. 

The  longer  one  stays  in  Sicily  the  more  impressed 
one  becomes  with  the  sadness  of  her  people,  no  doubt 
a  legacy  of  the  Saracenic  occupation.  They  have  their 
folk  -songs,  but  one  seldom  hears  them  5  they  have  their 
marionettes,  but  the  audience  never  smiles  or  claps. 
They  have  no  national  dance  like  the  Irishman's  jig,  the 
Scotchman's  reel,  the  Bavarian's  shoeplat,  or  the  nigger's 
cake-walk.  They  have  not  even  Italian  hurdy-gurdies 
as  we  have  in  London,  to  which  slum  children  and  even 
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grown-up  folk  dance  so  eagerly  and  so  well — except  on 
Thursdays  and  Sundays,  when  the  Municipality  allows 
them  out  in  Palermo.  Their  amusement  seems  to 
consist  in  lolling  about  in  the  sunshine  and  hanging 
round  doors,  propping  themselves  against  walls  and 
gossiping,  but  seldom  in  singing,  dancing,  laughing,  or 
making  merry.  The  children  rarely  play  ;  their  chief 
form  of  amusement  appears  to  be  to  beg  or  hang  on  to 
the  backs  of  cabs  and  carriages.  They  have  not  even 
dogs  and  cats  to  play  with.  I  never  saw  so  few  dogs 
and  cats  as  there  are  in  Palermo,  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  there  are  not  even  birds  to  sing  and  cheer 
the  peasants  at  their  work. 

On  a  name  day — the  name  of  a  Catholic  saint  is  given 
to  everyone  baptised  into  that  Church — festival  is 
held.  We  once  came  upon  an  excruciating  band  of 
music  in  a  back  street.  The  performers  were  gazing  at 
a  window  opposite,  and  quite  a  little  crowd  had  collected 
below.  It  was  the  man's  name  day,  and  his  friends  had 
come  to  serenade  him.  No  doubt  they  felt  happy 
enough,  but  they  did  not  show  it ;  ho  sign  of  merri- 
ment was  on  their  faces,  and  their  tuneless  tunes  were 
not  exciting  ;  but  if  they  are  sad,  their  land  is  gay. 

Geraniums  grow  almost  wild  in  the  country — in  fact, 
anything  once  given  a  start  seems  to  flourish.  Long 
stretches  of  geranium  are  not  uncommon  near  the 
stations,  but  hedges  otherwise  are  unknown,  except 
for  occasional  ones  of  prickly-pear,  which  grow  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and  are  of  course  im- 
penetrable. The  leaf  of  the  prickly-pear  is  often  used 
for  protecting  seeds — one  leaf  is  doubled  in  two  and 
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put  over  the  seedling  to  keep  off  the  cold  winds.  It  is 
rather  amusing  to  see  a  field  with  rows  and  rows  of  little 
tents  or  walls  of  prickly-pear,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  sight.  Then,  again,  people  carve  their  name 
or  pictures  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear,  and  sometimes 
quite  quaint  designs  may  be  seen.  These  pears  are  like 
camels — they  absorb  large  quantities  of  water,  and  then 
live  a  long  while  without  requiring  any  more,  so  that 
the  moisture  they  retain  keeps  the  goats  alive  during 
times  of  drought. 

Cypress  trees  flourish,  and  look  tall,  dark,  and  hand- 
some amongst  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  whilst  the  carob 
(locust)  is  to  be  found  everywhere.  The  white,  dead- 
looking  branches  of  the  fig  tree  add  a  certain  interest, 
between  the  heavily  laden  orange  and  lemon  groves,  the 
pink  almond  blossom,  and  grey-leaved  olives. 

A  fairy  seems  to  have  danced  over  the  land,  and 
abundant  vegetation  to  have  sprung  from  beneath  her 
tread. 


CHAPTER  III 


KING  CARNIVAL 

CARNIVAL  begins  with  the  Feast  of  Epiphany  and 
goes  on  gaily  till  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
It  was  Sunday — the  fete  of  flowers.  Palermo  seemed 
to  be  out  enjoying  itself,  although  Sicilian  "  high  life  " 
did  not  participate  in  the  enjoyment.  By  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  thoroughfares  were  crowded,  and  the 
number  of  vehicles  remarkable,  considering  the  size  of 
the  town  (315,000  inhabitants),  until  one  realised  that 
the  ideal  of  happiness  to  a  Sicilian  mind  is  a  drive. 
Some  folk  will  live  on  macaroni  and  an  olive  and  save 
their  centesimi  to  keep  a  carriage.  It  is  even  said  that 
two  families  sometimes  combine  to  keep  one  carriage 
between  them,  as  do  the  cardinals  in  Rome,  for  a 
cardinal's  stipend  is  not  always  sufficient  in  itself  to 
maintain  all  the  outward  show  and  dignity  necessary 
to  such  a  high  office. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  students,  and  small  shop- people  in 
Sicily  do  not  consider  they  are  having  a  holiday  unless 
they  can  squeeze  four  or  five  folk  into  a  victoria  and 
drive  about.  The  strangest  people  hire  cabs,  and  one 
wonders — cheap  as  they  are — where  on  earth  the  money 
comes  from  to  pay  the  fare. 

Being  Sunday,  all  the  good  shops  were  closed,  but 
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smaller  establishments  seemed  to  do  a  thriving  trade. 
The  little  shops  have  no  glass  windows,  merely  big 
wooden  doors  which  fasten  right  back  during  the  day, 
leaving  the  entire  front  open.  In  a  warm  climate 
this  does  not  matter  ;  but  Sicily  is  not  in  any  way 
tropical,  although  bananas  will  ripen  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  the  prickly-pear  is  eatable  in  September, 
and  dates  bear  fruit,  but  not  of  an  edible  nature.  Still, 
in  January  one  is  glad  of  furs,  for  the  wind  is  cold 
if  the  sun  be  hot. 

The  food  shops  were  doing  a  busy  trade,  the  open 
doors  were  literally  fringed  with  long  strings  of 
macaroni  or  sausages,  lemons  and  oranges  hanging  on 
their  own  boughs  to  show  they  were  freshly  picked, 
bread,  oil,  or  bottles  of  wine — principally  chianti — in 
their  pretty  grass  baskets.  This  common  chianti  is  not 
corked  ;  a  drop  of  oil  let  into  the  narrow  neck  answers 
the  purpose.  In  an  hotel,  however,  the  bottle  is  properly 
stoppered,  and  is  opened  with  great  pomp  by  the 
waiter,  who  removes  the  cork  in  the  presence  of  the 
customer,  carefully  rolls  up  a  little  pad  of  cotton-wool 
round  the  end  of  what  looks  like  a  long  corkscrew,  and 
pushing  the  wire  well  down  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  turns 
the  wool  round  professionally,  and  brings  it  up  covered 
with  yellow  oil.  This  operation  is  repeated  ;  the  second 
time  the  clean  wool  is  rather  pink,  and  the  third  time 
quite  red  with  the  pure  wine.  Then  the  cotton-wool, 
skewer,  and  plate  are  borne  away  by  the  waiter,  and  the 
first  drops  of  wine  poured  into  a  glass  to  make  sure 
no  oil  is  left,  which  is  also  taken  away  ;  the  second 
glass  is  ready  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  customer.    This,  of 
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course,  refers  to  good  chianti — the  commoner  kinds  are 
not  treated  with  such  respect. 

Fete  des  Fleurs  sounded  appropriate  in  a  land  where 
wild  flowers  grow  in  such  luxuriance.  One  would 
naturally  suppose  that  a  country  with  so  much  sun- 
shine would  produce  endless  blooms,  and  so  it  does 
so  far  as  wild  flowers  are  concerned,  but  no  one  seems 
to  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  them.  The  gorgeous 
gardens  of  the  rich,  a  little  outside  Palermo,  where 
tennis  parties  are  held  on  many  afternoons  in  the  week, 
have  lovely  lawns,  splendid  foliage  plants,  and  palms  of 
every  kind,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  olive  or  fig  groves, 
but  not  many  flowers.  There  are  practically  no  flower 
shops — the  few  blooms  sold  at  street  corners  are  dear 
and  bad,  and  therefore  a  floral  fete  is  a  sad  tax  on 
horticulturists. 

Everyone  who  was  not  driving  or  walking  was  leaning 
over  the  balcony  to  see  the  competitors  pass,  or  make 
love — a  performance  done  openly  by  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
From  these  balconies  pounds  of  confetti  were  hurled, 
and  literally  miles  of  coloured  paper  streamers  were 
thrown,  which  blew  about  in  the  breeze  and  looked  quite 
gay.  Occasionally  coppers  were  dropped  into  the  street 
below,  and  then  the  ragged  urchins  swarmed  around  and 
almost  killed  one  another  in  their  struggles  to  obtain  the 
coins,  as  I  remember  the  nigger  prisoners  doing  when 
they  scrambled  for  cents  in  the  gaol  in  New  Orleans. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  when  the  competing 
carriages  drove  through  the  streets.  One  large  brake 
was  full  of  smart-looking  young  men  and  maidens, 
who  had  shell-like  baskets  all  round  their  vehicle, 
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filled  with  flowers.  Four  horses  and  two  masked 
riders  in  the  old  blue,  silver,  and  red  postillion  dress 
added  to  the  festive  appearance  of  the  turn-out,  which 
was  cheered  as  it  passed. 

The  Carnival  in  Palermo  is  nothing  to  what  it  used 
to  be  formerly,  when  it  rivalled,  if  it  did  not  actually 
surpass,  those  in  the  Riviera.  Still  the  Sicilian  f£te  is 
the  carnival  of  the  people,  and  therefore,  if  not  aristo- 
cratic, it  is  at  least  interesting  to  the  stranger,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  populace. 

One  of  the  chief  features  was  a  half-decked  boat  on 
a  lorry — the  deck  part  being  entirely  covered  with  wild 
yellow  narcissi,  while  festoons  of  green-stuff,  from  which 
small  oranges  were  suspended,  hung  all  round  the  sides. 
It  was  manned  by  sailors. 

Another  was  a  weird  kind  of  four-in-hand,  the  horses 
being  bedecked  with  flowers  and  ridden  by  quaint 
postillions  with  blacked  faces,  while  inside  sat  men  and 
women  in  dominoes  and  masks.  The  mantles  were  of 
various  gay  colours,  mostly  yellow  and  pink,  while  one 
of  black  satin  seemed  to  throw  up  the  bright  shades  of 
all  the  others.  Truly  these  people  have  a  great  idea 
of  artistic  effect.  The  love  of  colour  seems  innate  in 
Southern  blood. 

The  scene  was  gay,  full  of  movement  and  harmonious 
tone,  and  everyone  seemed  on  pleasure  bent,  when 
suddenly  we  turned  a  corner  of  a  street  and  there 
before  us  was  a  funeral. 

One  constantly  sees  funeral  processions  in  Palermo, 
but  this  one  in  the  midst  of  the  frivolity  seemed  to 
strike  a  jarring  note.  For  a  Latin  country  it  was  simple. 

D 
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An  ordinary  hearse — not  a  black  box  nor  glass  windows, 
but  an  open  hearse — with  the  coffin  standing  in  the 
middle.  Enormous  wreaths  of  oblong  shape,  quite 
three  feet  by  two,  arranged  without  any  green  and 
showing  no  taste  whatever,  hung  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  hearse,  and  another  of  these  hideous  monsters 
reposed  on  the  coffin  ;  they  were  happily  composed  of 
real  flowers  and  not  glass  beads  ;  but  they  were  hard 
and  crude. 

A  number  of  monks  walked  in  front,  each  carrying 
a  candle,  only  one  of  which,  however,  was  lighted. 
Then  came  the  hearse,  followed  by  several  gentlemen 
on  foot,  and  finally  two  or  three  empty  carriages.  Inter- 
ment quickly  follows  death,  which  is  at  least  wise. 
Passers-by  seldom  take  off  their  hats,  nor  does  the 
traffic  stop  to  let  the  cortege  pass,  as  so  often  happens 
in  other  countries. 

When  going  through  the  markets  or  the  streets  one 
constantly  sees  black  cloth  nailed  across  a  door  or  a 
window,  with  something  written  on  a  piece  of  white 
paper  fastened  to  it.  This  is  a  sign  of  mourning.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  keep  up  this  badge  of  respect  for 
about  a  month.  "  Per  mia  madre "  (for  my  mother)  ; 
"  Per  mia  sorella  Agata  "  (for  my  sister  Agatha),  is  the 
sort  of  inscription,  on  which,  if  one  looks  closely,  one 
observes  a  Government  tax  of  one  penny  is  stamped,  for 
the  privilege  of  putting  up  the  mournful  notice. 

While  on  the  subject  of  funerals,  let  me  add  that  a 
Capuchin  monk,  showing  us  over  a  cemetery  one  day 
later,  was  very  communicative  on  many  subjects,  and 
finally  remarked  with  evident  pride — 
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"  This  cemetery  is  only  for  the  rich  ;  no  poor  are 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  its  walls." 

A  strange  distinction,  verily,  especially  coming  from 
a  Capuchin,  part  of  whose  religion  it  is  to  be  poor. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  he  appreciated  riches,  for  it  was 
the  first  time  we  had  heard  of  such  a  distinction  being 
drawn  between  rich  and  poor  in  death. 

If  the  Carnival  was  not  particularly  interesting,  and 
the  funeral  a  discordant  note,  a  little  dinner  enjoyed 
that  night,  followed  by  a  tailors'  ball,  made  up  for  both. 
It  was  an  amusing  dinner  at  a  cheap  restaurant.  Our 
party  was  composed  of  a  young  German  journalist,  a 
Sicilian  who  had  written  a  play — then  being  performed 
at  La  Scala  in  Milan — and  a  student  who  had  just 
passed  his  Advocate  examination  with  distinction.  The 
object  of  the  gathering  was  to  try  some  real  Sicilian 
dishes,  such  as  this  class  of  people  eat  every  day.  It 
was  a  primitive  little  place,  with  a  wooden  floor  and 
marble-topped  tables,  over  which  the  waiter  spread  a 
cloth  in  our  honour.  He  also  produced  serviettes 
about  two  yards  square,  more  like  bath  sheets  in  fact. 
They  were  doubtless  meant  to  be  tucked  under  the 
chin  and  spread  out  over  the  manly  Sicilian  form. 

There  were  two  women  and  about  a  dozen  men 
in  the  place  when  we  entered,  all  most  orderly  and 
decorous.  The  men  were  neatly  dressed,  some  of  them 
wearing  capes  with  their  slouch  felt  hats.  Almost  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  wore  rings.  Every  man  in 
Palermo  seemed  to  wear  a  ring,  and  it  was  the  fashion 
in  the  trams  to  roll  up  the  ticket  and  slip  it  through 
the  gold  band,  so  that  by  the  end  of  a  journey  all  the 
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men's  hands  are  ornamented  in  this  way.    Some  wore 
two  or  three  rings  upon  their  fingers,  and  big  stones  or 
cameos  appeared  the  fashion. 
Our  menu  was  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Anelletti  alia  Siciliana. 

2.  Calamari,  carciqfi,  asp ar act. 

3.  Interior i  di  polio. 

4.  Spar  ace  Hi. 

5.  A  meat  of  goat's  flesh,  a  Marsala  punch,  and  black 
cofFee  followed ;  into  a  cup  of  the  latter  the  Sicilians  put 
ten  pieces  of  sugar  before  they  found  it  sweet  enough, 
and  sugar  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  Sicily. 

Dish  No.  1  was  composed  of  macaroni  of  the  pipe 
kind,  but  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  It  was  cooked 
with  a  little  meat,  gravy,  tomato,  fresh  peas,  and  the 
ever-present  grated  cheese.  An  enormous  plateful  was 
given  to  each  person,  enough  for  a  meal  in  itself,  which 
the  Italians  devoured  with  relish,  maintaining  they  did 
not  think  a  day  ever  passed  without  their  eating  macaroni. 
Sicily  is  particularly  famous  for  this  form  of  food,  be- 
cause the  best  macaroni  grain  grows  upon  her  shores, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  that  there  are  thirty  or  forty 
different  shapes  in  which  macaroni  can  be  made.  We 
only  know  three  or  four  kinds  in  England,  the  wide 
tube,  the  little  tube,  the  alphabet,  and  the  curly  kind, 
but  there  are  spiral  forms  of  macaroni  of  different  sizes, 
fluted  ones,  solid  ones,  macaroni  made  by  hand  in  the 
shape  of  an  ear,  macaroni  twisted  like  a  lace  frilling, 
macaroni  in  fact  in  every  shape  and  style. 

Dish  No.  1  was  very  good,  but  somewhat  satisfying. 

No.  2  was  composed  of  octopus,  artichoke,  and  fresh 
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asparagus,  all  fried  brown  and  crisp  in  oil.  The  white 
meat  of  the  octopus  was  a  little  tough,  but  the  green 
artichoke,  cut  like  the  sections  of  an  orange,  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  small  green  asparagus  equally  good. 

No.  3,  considered  a  great  luxury,  was  rather  a  shock. 
It  consisted  of  the  interior  of  a  fowl.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  hashed  calf's  head  with  a  brown  sauce,  on 
which  reposed  three  unlaid  eggs  of  different  sizes.  Of 
course  it  was  ridiculous  to  feel  squeamish  about  tasting 
it  :  we  eat  the  insides  of  other  things  and  smack  our 
lips  over  them,  and  yet  because  it  was  something  strange 
I  felt  inclined  to  jib  at  it.  Practically  everything  is  good 
to  eat,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit  whether  we  relish 
it  or  not.  Rather  than  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  host, 
however,  I  made  a  valiant  effort  and  tasted  the  unknown 
delicacy,  which  after  all  proved  quite  palatable. 

No.  4  was  a  green  vegetable,  served  alone.  It  was 
excellent  eating,  but  something  I  had  never  seen  before. 
It  resembled  broccoli,  but  grows,  the  advocate  said,  into 
a  regular  flower  when  a  little  older.  We  drank  two 
kinds  of  wine,  one  the  red  wine  of  the  country  which 
cost  about  sixpence  a  bottle,  the  other  a  white  wine  of 
pinky  hue  which  was  a  little  more  expensive.  All  wine 
in  Sicily  is  allowed  to  have  two  per  mille  of  chalk  added, 
to  "clear"  it  they  say,  but  when  it  contains  more  than 
that  the  restaurant  keeper  is  required  to  notify  the  fact 
so  that  people  may  know  that  the  wine  served  is  adul- 
terated above  the  Government  allowance. 

It  was  the  last  night  before  Lent,  and  I  ventured  to 
ask  the  landlord  if  the  coming  season  would  make  much 
difference  in  the  consumption  of  meat  in  his  restaurant. 
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"Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "I  shall  hardly  serve  any  butcher's 
meat  at  all  during  the  next  forty  days/' 

Opposite  to  me  sat  a  man  by  whose  face  I  was  quite 
fascinated.  Somehow  it  reminded  me  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini :  it  was  a  strong  face  with  a  big  nose,  a  kind  face, 
and  an  artistic  face.  He  came  in  alone,  ate  a  couple  of 
poached  eggs  with  a  piece  of  cheese,  drank  plain  water, 
paid  a  few  sous  and  departed. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  man's  history  is,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  The  landlord  will  know,"  replied  the  dramatist,  and 
the  landlord  was  accordingly  summoned. 

"He  is  a  watchmaker,"  he  replied  in  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries ;  "he  once  had  quite  a  nice  shop  in  a  good  street, 
now  he  lives  in  one  little  room  in  a  back  alley,  and  sleeps 
on  the  table  to  the  disturbing  lullaby  of  his  ticking 
watches  and  clocks.  Instead  of  the  music  of  the  voices 
of  wife  and  child,  this  man  endures  the  ceaseless,  dreary 
tick,  tick  of  time.  A  few  years  ago  he  married,  adoring 
his  wife  with  all  the  love  and  passion  of  the  Southern 
races.  The  woman,  besides  being  extravagant,  was  un- 
faithful, and  when  she  had  practically  ruined  his  business 
and  his  life  he  sought  a  divorce.  The  court  granted  it, 
but  not  wishing  to  send  her  to  further  degradation  the 
clockmaker  undertook  to  make  an  allowance  to  her  and 
their  child.  Disheartened,  crushed,  unhappy,  he  works 
alone  in  his  little  room  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  out 
of  every  twenty-four,  hardly  speaks  to  anyone,  sends  the 
promised  money  to  his  wife  with  the  utmost  regularity, 
saves  when  he  can  for  the  future  of  the  child,  stints  him- 
self, and  only  comes  here  when  he  feels  extravagant. 
His  extravagance  however  never  exceeds  a  franc." 
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No  wonder  that  man's  face  had  fascinated  me. 

We  were  still  sitting  quietly  chatting  at  the  restaurant 
when  a  noise  outside  the  window  made  us  jump  as  if  we 
were  shot.  A  loud  report  rent  the  air,  and  this  in  a  land 
of  Mafia  and  other  wild  things  was  disturbing,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  But  it  was  only  a  squib  sent  off  by  a  boy 
in  honour  of  King  Carnival,  and  dozens  more  followed. 

Needless  to  say,  our  little  party  was  the  subject  of 
much  interest,  especially  as  the  landlord  kept  hovering 
near  in  order  to  learn  our  requirements.  Even  the 
cook  was  personally  interested,  and  came  in  between 
the  courses  to  find  out  what  the  English  ladies  thought 
of  his  work.  He  handed  us  some  grated  cheese  with 
evident  satisfaction,  declaring  it  must  be  good  "  because 
it  was  four  years  old." 

Those  young  men  were  very  interesting.  The  bulk 
of  the  students  at  the  University,  where  there  are 
1,400,  wanted  to  be  advocates,  they  said. 

"  But  why  ? "  we  inquired. 

"Because  it  is  the  fashion.  The  more  humble  the 
origin  of  the  man  the  more  ardent  his  aspiration  to  be 
an  advocate,  a  calling  which  he  considers  the  next  best 
thing  to  being  a  noble." 

"  And  what  about  literature  ? " 

"It  doesn't  pay,"  replied  the  dramatist.  "Books 
don't  sell  here  ;  we  get  all  we  want  from  Italy.  Sicilian 
books  have  no  sale  at  all,  and  yet  almost  every  Sicilian 
can  write  poetry." 

"  Really  ? " 

"Why,  of  course.  Are  we  not  inspired  by  God's 
glorious  sky,  the  thunder  of  the  devil's  underground 
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work,  and  the  eyes  of  our  women  ? "  he  replied  ;  and 
really  he  became  so  enthusiastic  we  felt  the  fire  of  his 
imagination.  "  I  love  my  pen,"  he  continued,  "  it  is 
the  means  by  which  I  crystallise  my  thoughts.  If  only 
I  were  rich  I  could  Work,  work  hard  and  well,  work  for 
the  good  of  all.  But  I  am  poor,  and  have  to  slave  all 
day  in  an  office  to  pay  for  my  macaroni,  only  letting  my 
imagination  take  shape  at  night.  Poetry  is  my  medium, 
and  my  play  is  written  in  verse.  It  has  been  accepted 
at  La  Scala,  and  since  then  the  whole  world  has  changed 
for  me.    I  feel  a  fresh  enthusiasm  within  me." 

I  would  like<$  to  have  talked  to  that  young  man  longer, 
but  time  was  wearing  on,  and  we  were  to  go  to  the  ball. 

A  people's  ball  on  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival,  and 
just  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  was  rather  a  special  affair. 
On  hearing  that  there  was  to  be  such  an  event,  we  asked 
to  go,  thinking  it  might  be  amusing  to  see  the  folk 
enjoying  themselves. 

"  It  will  be  in  full  swing  by  ten  o'clock,"  said  the 
advocate.  Accordingly,  we  sauntered  quietly  from  the 
restaurant,  reaching  the  house  at  ten  o'clock,  to  find 
that  a  great  many  visitors  had  already  arrived,  but  that 
the  actual  ball  had  not  begun. 

The  entrance  was  through  a  courtyard,  in  which  tubs 
of  wine  were  standing,  while  in  one  corner  stood  one  of 
the  ubiquitous  illuminated  shrines.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  we  were  received  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
himself  a  tailor,  who  had  kindly  arranged  that  we  should 
be  present.  We,  of  course,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  courtesy.  He  seemed  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise,  said  "  he  had  seen  a  notice  in  the  paper 
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about  the  English  lady  writer,  and  he  and  his  friends 
only  regretted  that  their  little  ball  was  so  humble  it 
might  not  amuse  her." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  politeness  in 
Sicily,  where  the  peasants,  when  thanked  for  any  small 
courtesy,  bow  and  murmur,  "  my  duty." 

The  tailor  helped  us  off  with  our  cloaks,  and  en- 
treated us  to  take  off  our  hats.  My  sister  (Mrs. 
Francis  W.  Goodbody)  and  I  said  as  we  should  only 
be  there  for  half  an  hour,  it  was  hardly  worth  while, 
but  as  he  seemed  anxious  for  us  to  do  so,  we  naturally 
complied. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  rooms  there  were  long,  narrow 
tables  covered  with  white  cloths,  napkins,  plates,  knives 
and  forks,  and  a  single  tumbler  to  each  person.  There 
were  no  flowers,  neither  was  there  food  of  any  kind. 
We  noticed  a  couple  of  card-tables,  at  which  a  party  of 
four  men  were  playing  some  mysterious  game  called 
"  3 — 7."  The  cards  were  Italian,  and  covered  with 
quaint  pictures.  Each  man  had  a  pile  of  coppers  in 
front  of  him,  and  each  man  smoked,  putting  the 
ash  into  a  hole  made  in  the  table  for  that  purpose. 
There  were  two  officers — lieutenants  —  playing  in  uni- 
form, and  the  card-tables  seemed  to  inspire  great  in- 
terest, as  numbers  of  men  gathered  round  and  proffered 
their  advice  to  the  players.  Only  one  man  present 
wore  evening  dress  ;  several  had  smoking -jackets, 
but  cutaways  were  the  fashion.  Two  or  three  had 
white  gloves,  which  they  carried  but  did  not  wear. 
All  of  them  had  gold  watch-chains,  rings,  and  large  scarf- 
pins,  many  of  which  seemed  to  contain  good  jewels. 
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The  major-domo,  wearing  his  white  badge  of  office, 
ushered  us  into  the  ballroom.  Here  was  a  revelation. 
More  than  a  hundred  women  sat  round  the  wall — not 
one  of  them  spoke — and  there  was  not  a  single  man  in 
the  room.  The  floor  was  composed  of  pretty  porcelain 
tiles  of  old-fashioned  colouring,  but  hard  and  unyield- 
ing to  dance  upon.  A  piano  stood  at  one  end.  We 
had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  room — our  men 
friends  appearing  a  little  shy  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
percentage  of  womanhood — when  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  approached  and  explained  that  the  first  dance 
would  be  a  waltz.  He  turned  towards  the  door  by 
which  he  had  entered,  and  called  out  loudly — 

"  Come  and  claim  your  partners." 

Thereupon  the  men  who  had  all  assembled  in  the  first 
room,  tumbled  through  the  door,  some  looking  shy,  some 
bold,  and  off  they  went  to  the  young  ladies  of  their 
choice.  The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows.  A 
man  walked  up  to  the  girl  with  whom  he  wished  to  dance. 
This  girl,  be  it  remarked,  generally  looked  over  thirty. 
Youth  is  short ;  old  age  is  long.  He  made  her  a  pro- 
found bow,  which  she  returned,  and  rising  from  her 
seat,  took  his  proffered  arm.  Neither  spoke  one  word, 
but  they  joined  in  the  sort  of  polonaise  of  dancers 
moving  about  the  room.  The  master  of  ceremonies, 
always  calling  his  orders  out  in  French — not  Sicilian — 
gave  the  signal  to  begin.  Half  the  number  of  couples 
at  once  started  off*  on  an  extraordinarily  quick-time  waltz 
of  a  hopping  nature,  but  they  danced  in  time  and 
extremely  well. 

Suddenly  the  deep  voice  called  "  Changez." 
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All  the  dancers  stopped  short,  retired  silently  to  the 
sides  of  the  room,  while  the  other  couples  who  had  been 
waiting,  now  took  their  places. 

What  an  excellent  arrangement  this  would  be  in  a 
London  ballroom,  where  there  is  seldom  room  to  move, 
certainly  none  to  dance.  When  the  second  contingent 
had  had  their  turn,  the  first  ones  began  again  to  the 
same  waltz  tune,  but  this  time  they  performed  a  sort  of 
barn  dance.  It  was  wonderful  how  well  they  kept  in 
unison.  There  was  the  same  dancing-school  exactitude 
at  the  people's  ball  as  at  the  Society  function  which  we 
saw  later.  The  barn  dance  was  interrupted  by  the  same 
sonorous  call  of  "  Changez"  to  make  way  for  the  next 
couples.  The  third  figure  of  this  well-arranged  ball  was 
a  waltz  with  a  good  deal  of  reversing.  It  was  the  most 
decorous  entertainment  throughout,  stiff  and  formal,  one 
might  say.  The  dancing  was  so  excellent,  it  made  up  for  the 
lack  of  conversation  or  animation  among  the  performers. 

The  men  were  small,  dark,  quick,  and  light  on  their 
feet.  Most  had  curly  hair,  and  some  wore  moustaches  ; 
an  odour  of  scent  and  hair-wash  pervaded. 

The  women  were  taller,  bigger  made,  and  more  lumpy 
in  appearance,  and  there  was  not  a  good  figure  among 
them.  They  were  nicely  dressed,  for  the  most  part  in 
dark  skirts  with  light  silk  blouses,  and  everyone  wore 
some  ornament  in  her  hair.  The  raven-black  locks  were 
dressed  high,  and  large  paste  or  tortoise-shell  combs, 
blue  or  red  rosettes,  artificial  roses  or  bunches  of  real 
violets  were  tucked  in  somewhere.  When  two  women 
met  for  the  first  time  they  rushed  at  one  another,  kissed 
on  both  cheeks  with  a  series  of  smacks  which  was  quite 
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extraordinary,  shook  hands  warmly,  and  kissed  again  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  meant  either  mischief  or  devotion. 

Several  small  children  were  there,  and  some  of  these 
mites  of  four  and  five  pirouetted  quite  prettily.  There 
was  even  a  baby  in  arms  with  its  mother,  who  handed 
the  child  to  a  friend  to  hold  while  she  danced.  The 
mother  had  come  evidently  keen  for  a  little  amusement, 
though  it  meant  bringing  her  baby  with  her,  and  when 
her  dance  was  over  she  wildly  clutched  the  small  mite 
as  if  to  inspire  it  with  her  own  joy — a  pathetic  little 
scene.  Other  parents  had  brought  older  children 
because  they  had  no  one  at  home  with  whom  to  leave 
them. 

That  waltz  must  have  lasted  half  an  hour,  when  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  clapped  his  hands  and  called 
"  Fini."  Every  gentleman  escorted  his  lady  back  to  her 
seat,  bowed  profoundly — still  making  no  remark— and 
in  a  moment  the  ballroom  was  cleared  of  the  male  sex, 
and  the  women  were  sitting  round  the  walls  in  silence, 
as  before. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  a  subdued  murmur  ran  round 
the  room,  everyone  turned  towards  the  door,  and  in 
walked  three  satin-dressed,  masked  pierrots,  each  carry- 
ing a  mandoline,  followed  by  King  and  Queen  Carnival 
and  fourteen  attendants. 

King  Carnival  had  an  enormous  masked  head,  kindly 
and  benevolent  of  expression,  resembling  John  Bull. 
He  is  commonly  known  as  "Grandpapa."  His  wife's 
mask  was  thin,  old  and  wizened,  with  a  nut-cracker  nose 
and  chin,  but  she  wore  a  lovely  dress,  a  piece  of  real 
antique  Italian  brocade,  probably  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  a  queer  beaded  reticule  and  some  quaint  old- 
fashioned  ornaments.  The  dresses  of  all  sixteen  were 
remarkably  good,  perhaps  because  it  was  a  tailors'  ball 
- — anyway,  the  men's  knee-breeches  and  coats  looked 
as  if  they  had  come  from  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 
instead  of  from  the  back  slum  of  a  Sicilian  town. 

The  three  pierrots  strummed  a  quadrille  on  their 
mandolines,  and  the  masked  carnival  folk  took  their 
positions  for  a  figure.  It  was  really  a  pleasure  to  watch 
them  dance ;  the  terpsichorean  art — lacking  in  the  rustic 
— seems  born  in  the  middle-class  Sicilian.  They  did  it 
with  so  much  dignity  and  aplomb,  and,  when  they  had 
finished,  distributed  delicious  French  almonds  to  the 
guests.  King  Carnival  himself  marched  across  with 
the  manners  of  a  prince  to  the  corner  where  he  had 
been  told  the  "  foreigners  "  were  sitting,  and  insisted  on 
our  tasting  some  of  his  bonbons. 

After  that  we  took  our  departure,  for  it  was  midnight, 
but  those  good  people  were  going  to  keep  up  their 
revelry  till  four  or  five  o'clock,  although  they  had  to  be 
at  work  early  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SCENES  IN  THE  STREETS 
TREET  life  in  Palermo  is  quite  a  study  ;  it  is  so 


Eastern  in  many  ways.  When  a  scirocco  blows,  it 
shrivels  everyone  up,  and  the  natives  tie  shawls  over 
their  heads  and  bundle  them  round  their  throats. 
Perched  on  the  top  of  their  carts,  they  look  like  Arabs 
in  bernouses. 

The  carts  are  the  most  wonderful  picture  galleries. 
Each  one  is  painted  along  its  sides  with  some  orna- 
mentation. In  many  cases  the  dust  and  dirt  of  ages 
have  almost  hidden  the  paint,  but  in  others  the  illustra- 
tions of  native  art  are  interesting.  The  groundwork  is 
always  yellow — a  yellow  cart,  in  fact — with  the  side 
panels  crowded  with  figures  ;  the  shafts  and  under- 
carriages are  often  painted  too,  and  really  the  effect 
is  charming  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Cases  of  lemons  or 
oranges  for  export  often  fill  them  in  spring,  or  large 
plaited  mat  baskets  containing  coal,  which  protrudes 
everywhere,  while  the  driver  perches  himself  on  the 
top  of  the  load.  Even  coal  dust  does  not  deter  the 
natives  from  using  painted  carts. 

The  pictures  are  sometimes  most  weird  :  hell  is  a 
favourite  subject,  with  Satan  burning  in  a  cauldron,  or  a 
martyr  being  flayed  alive  at  the  stake;  Greek  soldiers 
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before  Troy ;  a  king  on  his  throne  with  Templars  stand- 
ing near  him;  iEneas  landing  in  Sicily;  the  Virgin  and 
Child ;  or  scenes  from  the  life  of  King  Roger.  All  cen- 
turies and  varied  scenes  are  depicted  on  these  wooden 
vehicles. 

Nothing  is  more  delightful,  gay,  or  characteristic 
than  the  carts  of  Sicily,  and  a  visit  to  a  coachbuilder's 
proved  interesting.  There  was  a  beautiful  cart  on  sale, 
painted  inside  and  out ;  the  borderings  were  all  carved, 
and  the  under-carriage  and  shafts  displayed  moulded 
heads,  serpents,  and  floral  decorations,  the  quaintness 
being  enhanced  by  the  colours.  Even  the  wheels  of  this 
bright  yellow  vehicle  were  carved  and  painted.  The 
price  was  ^"12,  but  no  doubt  the  gentleman  would  have 
taken  considerably  less.  Another  cart  was  being  painted, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  was  ready  to  be  painted. 
The  artist — only  a  peasant  lad — crossed  himself  before 
the  illuminated  shrine  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  yard, 
and  taking  palette,  mahlstick,  and  brushes  in  hand,  sat 
down  to  work.  He  had  no  design  whatever,  and  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  his  dexterity.  He  quickly  drew  in 
a  scene  of  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Spain,  Columbus 
being  particularly  fashionable  now  that  so  many  Sicilians 
go  to  America.  The  boy  had  had  no  training,  and  yet 
the  rough  talent  was  unmistakably  there.  A  cart  he 
had  just  finished  showed  his  work  was  well  above  the 
average  untutored  ability,  and  his  grouping  of  numbers 
of  small  figures  remarkably  good — rough,  of  course,  and 
crude  in  colouring,  but  wonderful  in  conception. 

Never  have  I  seen  such  small  donkeys  as  those  which 
pull  these  carts.    Egypt,  with  the  finest  donkeys  in  the 
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world,  is  not  far  distant  ;  Morocco,  with  good  mules,  is 
near  ;  and  yet  the  donkey  of  Palermo  is  a  tiny  little 
animal,  who  really  does  not  look  full-grown,  and  yet 
manages  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  the  island.  He 
wears  smart  harness  with  red  tassels— to  avert  the  evil 
eye,  'tis  said — and  his  blinkers  and  head- trappings  are 
often  handsomely  worked  with  bits  of  looking-glass  or 
tinsel  to  brighten  them  up.  He  is  like  a  peacock  in  his 
fine  plumes,  yet  in  Palermo  he  is  a  miserable  little 
scarecrow,  and  one  wonders  how  he  gets  through  so 
much  work.  Further  south  he  improves  in  size  and 
shape,  and  is  altogether  a  better-looking  sample  of 
donkeyhood.  Even  the  cab-horses  wear  smart  harness, 
brass  or  silver  knobs  and  ornaments  appearing  all  over 
the  leather.  If  the  beasts  themselves  were  as  good 
as  their  trappings,  it  would  be  well  indeed. 

The  cruelty  shown  to  animals  in  Sicily  is  appalling. 
Why  are  these  Southern  races  so  heartless  to  their  beasts  ? 
The  Sicilians  are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Moors,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  A  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  has  representatives  in  Palermo  and 
Girgenti,  but  what  are  two  representatives  among  so 
many,  however  much  they  may  try.  Sicilians  need  to 
be  taught  that  dumb  creatures  can  feel  like  themselves. 
The  priests  never  appear  to  preach  anything  of  this  sort 
from  the  pulpit,  and  the  people  seem  too  ignorant  and 
callous  to  consider  the  matter. 

Bleeding  horses  and  donkeys  may  be  seen  any  day 
in  Palermo,  lame  horses  drawing  cabs,  and  donkeys  with 
sores  as  big  as  one's  hand,  which  are  rubbed  by  the 
harness  every  time  the  poor  brute  moves.    The  horses 
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and  oxen  in  Sicily  are  but  poor  specimens  to-day,  yet  at 
one  time  the  island  was  famed  for  both.  Pindar  says 
the  horses  often  carried  off  prizes  at  the  Olympian 
games.    How  they  have  degenerated  ! 

Even  the  chickens  suffer  ;  they  are  often  herded  in 
wooden  crates  to  lay  eggs,  or  fatten  at  the  front  door, 
and  they  are  actually  good-natured  enough  to  do  both 
in  space  so  confined  that  they  can  hardly  turn  round. 

Several  times  in  towns  we  saw  cocks  and  hens  on  top- 
story  balconies,  sometimes  in  coops,  sometimes  walking 
about.  In  the  latter  case  they  were  taken  indoors  at 
night,  and  just  walked  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  or  on 
the  balcony,  as  fancy  dictated,  in  the  daytime.  Thrifty 
people  are  these  owners,  and  the  hens  must  be  good  and 
friendly  to  do  their  bidding  as  cheerfully  as  they  seem 
to  do.  The  Sicilian  is  a  cruel  creature,  however,  to  his 
animals,  and  one  horrible  instance  comes  to  my  mind  as 
I  write. 

Monreale,  with  its  gorgeous  mosaics  and  cloister,  is 
some  miles  distant  from  Palmero,  up  a  very  steep  in- 
cline, but  even  a  pair-horse  landau  from  the  hotel  was 
not  provided  with  a  brake,  and  our  poor  horses  had  all 
the  strain  of  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  coming  down 
that  hill.  As  we  were  grieving  over  this  fact,  we  passed 
other  animals  in  worse  plight.  Two  painted  carts, 
laden  with  stone,  were  also  going  down  the  hillside, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  wretched  little  horses  to  keep 
from  stumbling  or  being  themselves  crushed  beneath 
their  load  were  terrible  to  witness,  for  the  carts  possessed 
neither  brake  nor  skid. 

The  tram  lines  add  to  the  misery  of  the  horses,  for 
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the  drivers  are  always  catching  their  wheels,  and  wrench- 
ing them  out  again  hurts  the  horse  unnecessarily  every 
time.  Then,  again,  people  walk  in  the  road  as  they  do 
in  Rome,  and  the  driver  is  constantly  pulling  up  for 
someone,  and  jerking,  for  the  purpose,  at  his  poor  little 
steed.  But  to  return  to  the  stone  carts.  Tied  behind 
each  were  recently  "  fired  "  horses.  One  was  in  a  white 
lather  of  sweat ;  it  was  bleeding  profusely  ;  it  was  so 
lame  it  was  positively  going  on  three  legs  ;  its  nostrils 
were  red  and  dilated,  its  eyes  distressing  to  see.  But 
down  that  Monreale  hill  it  had  to  jog,  keeping  pace 
with  the  heavily  laden  cart,  which  could  not  go  slowly 
because  of  the  steepness  of  the  incline.  I  do  not  know 
when  I  have  seen  anything  more  horrible.  Even  if  the 
wretched  beast  ever  reached  its  stable — and  it  looked 
positively  dying — what  tortures  of  stiffness  and  misery 
were  in  store  for  the  poor,  bony  old  thing.  We  tried  to 
expostulate,  but  the  man  merely  laughed  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  This  cruelty  to  animals,  combined  with 
some  of  the  street  manners,  denote  the  traces  of  bar- 
barism still  left  in  Sicily. 

When  taking  a  cab  we  often  said  to  the  driver — 
"We  will  engage  you,  because  you  have  the  best 
horse." 

Giving  extra  pay,  we  encouragingly  remarked — 

"  This  is  because  you  take  care  of  your  horse." 

Such  stimulation,  if  universal,  might  do  good,  judg- 
ing by  the  abuse  showered  on  our  heads  by  the  cabmen 
we  passed  over. 

Slippery  roads  are  another  source  of  trial  to  horseflesh. 
The  better  streets  in  Palmero  are  paved  with  big  square 
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blocks  of  stone,  blocks  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches 
across,  like  the  old  Roman  pavements  ;  but  these  blocks 
become  so  slippery  that  periodically  they  have  to  be 
chipped  to  enable  the  beasts  to  keep  any  footing  at  all. 
On  one  occasion  we  came  upon  a  dozen  men  sitting  on 
mats  or  small  wooden  boxes,  their  legs  stuck  straight  out 
before  them,  chipping  bits  out  of  the  main  roadway. 

In  the  other  Sicilian  streets,  where  stones  are  thrown 
down,  an  enormous  hard  limestone  roller  is  dragged 
over  them  to  the  solemn  trudge  of  a  couple  of  oxen. 
Otherwise,  oxen  are  hardly  used  in  the  towns  at  all,  and 
those  magnificent  cream-coloured  beasts  with  red  trap- 
pings that  one  sees  in  Madrid,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  The  Sicilian  oxen  are,  however,  quite 
clever.  When  they  come  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  work 
they  wait  to  be  unfastened,  and  while  the  pole  is  being 
turned  over  to  the  other  side  they  cleverly  walk  round 
the  roller,  yoked  though  they  be,  to  place  themselves  in 
position  again  in  front,  ready  for  more  work,  as  they 
complacently  chew  the  cud. 

One  would  imagine  that  quantities  of  lemonade 
would  be  drunk  in  a  land  so  rich  in  lemons,  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  Lemonade  requires  sugar,  and  sugar, 
like  all  other  groceries,  is  dear,  therefore  lemonade 
is  rather  a  luxury  than  otherwise.  Oranges  are  in- 
expensive, the  peasants  buy  six  or  ten  for  a  penny,  and 
eat  any  number  of  them.  They  are  sold  a  little  cheaper 
when  peeled.  The  rind  is  cut  off  in  strips  like  that  of 
an  apple,  and  hung  round  the  costermonger's  cart  or 
vendor's  basket  to  dry  in  the  sunshine,  which  is  quickly 
accomplished.    It  is  then  sold  to  the  middleman,  who 
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exports  it  in  large  quantities  to  Holland  for  flavouring 
liqueurs. 

A  continuous  stream  of  pedlars  crawl  along  the  gut- 
ters of  the  chief  streets  in  Palmero.  They  seem  to 
sell  everything.  One  offered  us  "  beauty  sponges  "  in 
English,  others  carried  toys,  bootlaces,  sweets,  models 
of  the  carts,  or  picture  postcards  on  their  trays  ;  in 
fact,  the  pedlars  do  so  much  trade  it  is  surprising  the 
shops  find  customers  at  all.  Each  huckster  calls  out 
his  wares  in  rich  full  tones,  and  consequently  the  street 
cries  are  quite  a  feature,  and  remind  one  of  the  old 
street  cries  which  were  formerly  universal  in  our  own 
country  and  were  immortalised  by  Morland. 

Many  of  the  people  live  in  upstairs  flats,  so  when 
the  merchant  calls  his  wares  down  the  street,  the  good 
housewife  comes  out  and  bargains  with  him  from  the 
balcony.  She  then  drops  over  a  basket  attached  by  a 
string  with  money  in  it,  to  bring  up  the  wares  thus 
purchased  from  above. 

Pedlars  and  handcarts  form  quite  a  procession  : 
fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  seaweed,  nuts,  olives,  and  other 
edibles  are  generally  on  barrows,  but  the  cries  continue 
no  matter  in  what  way  the  wares  are  sold,  and  these 
hawkers  are  quite  a  feature  of  Palermo.  There  is  a 
particular  charm  about  Sicilian  pedlars  and  their  cries. 
They  are  not  so  picturesque  as  their  brethren  in  Spain, 
their  call  is  not  so  sad  as  in  Morocco  ;  but  they  are  as 
distinctive  a  feature  of  Palermo  street  life  as  is  the 
flower-girl  or  sandwich-man  of  London. 

Besides  the  men  who  carry  their  pedlars'  trays,  there 
are  folk  who  settle  themselves  down  at  street  corners 
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and  sell  roasted  chestnuts,  dispense  drinks,  or  black 
one's  boots.  Street  musicians  are  another  feature  of 
peasant  life. 

People  who  have  travelled  much  will  find  little  of 
note  in  Palermo,  with  the  exception  of  the  street  life, 
which,  especially  in  the  back  slums,  is  teeming  with 
interest.  Palermo,  however,  contains  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  people,  has  several  theatres,  and  many- 
amusements.  Its  charm  lies  in  its  position,  its  climate, 
its  street  life,  and  its  mosaics. 

No  wonder  Italian  royalty  seldom  visits  the  town, 
for  their  palace  is  ugly  enough  to  frighten  anyone  away. 
It  contains,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  greatest  gems  in 
the  world,  namely,  the  pictorial  mosaic  chapel  of  Arabic- 
Norman  construction. 

The  Royal  Palace  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  which 
has  always  been  the  site  of  the  chief  building  of  the 
city.  It  is  really  of  Saracenic  origin,  but  has  been  so 
altered  and  added  to  that  little  of  the  original  structure 
remains  except  the  chapel,  which  was  completed  in 
Arabic-Norman  style  in  1142  by  King  Roger  II.  The 
mosaics  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  represent  Old  Testa- 
ment subjects.  Unfortunately  La  Cappella  Palatina  is 
so  dark  it  is  most  difficult  to  see,  added  to  which  the 
chief  decorations  are  high  up,  which  is  always  enough 
to  detract  from  anyone's  enjoyment.  Nevertheless  the 
chapel  is  beautiful,  and  it  grows  on  one  as  the  jewelled 
bits  of  mosaic  become  discernible,  gleaming  like  stars 
in  the  darkness.  The  early  morning  is  really  the  only 
time  to  see  the  church — between  ten  and  eleven — when 
the  9unshine  disperses  the  gloom.    It  is  quite  small, 
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but  ablaze  with  decoration,  and  on  a  bright  day  the  sun 
manages  to  illumine  the  place  through  the  tiny  win- 
dows, while  on  a  dull  day  it  is  impossible  to  decipher 
anything. 

Goth  that  I  am,  I  never  cared  for  mosaics  except 
as  "  curiosities "  ;  they  never  appealed  to  me  as  art, 
merely  as  workmanship  ;  but  the  little  Cappella  Palatina 
and  vast  Monreale  made  me  waver,  and  finally  decide 
that  such  mosaics  were  verily  gems  of  ancient  art. 
There  is  not  a  square  inch  in  the  chapel  that  does  not 
hold  its  marble  ;  it  is  rich  in  detail  and  lustrous  in 
effect,  radiant  with  oriental  splendour,  and  the  ground- 
work is  of  gold.  Pictorial  art  reached  a  high  standard 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  these  mosaics  are  probably  the 
finest  specimens  extant.  Time  and  talent  were  lovingly 
expended  on  them,  and  their  glittering  splendour  rising 
through  the  surrounding  gloom  is  amazing  and  thrilling. 

In  this  chapel,  during  the  time  her  parents  were 
exiled  from  Naples,  the  Princess  Marie  Amalie,  daughter 
of  King  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  was  married  to  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  King  of  France. 
Hers  was  a  strange  fate,  for  as  a  girl  she  was  with 
her  parents  in  exile,  and  later,  after  having  shared 
the  throne  of  France  with  her  husband,  she  fled  with 
him  to  England  during  the  Revolution  of  1848,  where 
she  lived  and  died  in  exile.  She  was  a  good,  brave 
woman,  and  much  beloved  by  Queen  Victoria,  who  gave 
her  and  her  husband  a  home  in  England,  where  they 
formed  many  friendships. 

Above  the  Cappella  is  the  Royal  Palace,  with  its  state 
rooms  ;  the  only  one  that  is  not  hideous,  however,  being 
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the  bathroom,  with  its  modern  marble  washing  arrange- 
ments. The  size  of  the  banqueting  chamber  is  perhaps 
remarkable,  but  otherwise  it  is  all  terrible.  Such  furni- 
ture and  colouring  were  surely  never  brought  together 
before  in  any  civilised  country.  Doubtless  the  things 
cost  a  great  deal,  but  terra-cotta-red  floors  and  crimson 
satin  walls,  or  the  very  worst  style  of  Pompeian 
decoration  with  florid  floral  carpets,  are  enough  to 
keep  any  king  or  queen  away.  "  Bizarre,"  "  hideous," 
"  awful,"  are  the  only  words  which  describe  those  royal 
apartments. 

Next  door  to  the  palace  is  the  little  church  of  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremiti,  originally  a  Norman  church, 
but  altered  for  Moorish  worship.  The  building  is 
quaint  and  enchanting. 

The  old  monastery  proved  a  surprise  as  pleasant  as 
the  palace  was  distressing.  The  funniest  old  character 
of  a  custodian,  formerly  a  soldier  under  Garibaldi,  in- 
formed us  he  "  only  spoke  Italian  but  everyone  under- 
stood him,"  and  no  wonder,  for  he  acted  all  his  informa- 
tion, dramatically  showing  us  how  the  Moors  washed, 
and  left  their  sandals  before  entering  their  mosque,  or 
how  the  monks  crossed  their  hands  as  they  marched  in 
to  prayer.  The  garden  was  a  delightful  tangle  of 
creepers,  and  the  old  cloister  pillars  a  perfect  little 
picture  with  the  red-roofed  domes  beyond. 

Near  by  is  the  church  of  Santo  Spirito,  famous  be- 
cause its  bell  rang  forth  the  tocsin  for  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. One  hears  in  Palermo  much  about  these  Sicilian 
Vespers.  For  long  the  people  had  been  oppressed  by 
the  Government  of  Charles  of  Anjou.    The  French 
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were  hated  by  the  natives,  and  rebellion  was  rife  on  all 
sides.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  Easter  festival,  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  daughter  of  Roger  Mastrangelo,  went  to  the 
church  of  Santo  Spirito  to  be  married  to  her  betrothed, 
when  a  French  soldier  attempted  to  embrace  her.  The 
girl  fainted  in  her  lover's  arms,  who  exclaimed  in- 
dignantly— 

"  Death  to  the  French  !  " 

Immediately  a  youth  rushed  forward  and  slew  the 
French  soldier,  and  a  general  fight  ensued.  Two 
hundred  Frenchmen  were  slain  on  the  spot.  The  bell 
sounded  the  call  to  arms  of  the  city,  and  2,000  French 
were  soon  killed,  neither  age  nor  sex  being  spared.  It 
was  Easter  Tuesday,  1282.  The  Sicilians  had  been  badly 
treated  by  the  French,  and  when  bloodshed  once  began 
the  massacre  spread  all  over  the  island.  Not  long  after 
this,  all  the  surviving  French  were  expelled  from  Sicily, 
and  the  Spanish  rule  under  Peter  of  Aragon  began. 

Although  this  is  not  a  guide-book  to  Sicily,  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  sights  of  that  island  is,  I  hope,  per- 
missible. Among  them  is  Monte  Pellegrino,  a  fine  mass 
of  ruggedness  rising  almost  perpendicular  out  of  the  sea 
on  the  Bay  of  Palermo.  From  below  it  looks  like  a 
barren  rock,  but  in  the  fissures  there  is  a  rich  deposit  of 
soil  in  which  grow  various  kinds  of  grass,  affording 
pasture  to  goats  and  cows.  This  rock  is  famous  for 
its  view  and  for  its  shrine.  The  latter  is  a  miniature 
Lourdes,  and  its  miracles  miniature  Lourdes  too. 

It  is  nothing  of  a  climb  (2,065  ^*eet)  :  an  h°ur  anc^  a 
half  on  foot  or  on  a  mule  brings  one  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Rosalia,  about  which  the  Sicilian  legend  is  as  follows. 
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St.  Rosalia  was  the  niece  of  the  Norman  king,  William  II. 
the  Good,  and  when  young  took  refuge  in  the  mountain 
to  pray.  There  she  died,  about  1 1 70,  but  it  was  not  till 
1624  that  her  bones  were  discovered  in  the  grotto,  and 
taken  to  Palermo.  At  that  time  the  plague  was  raging : 
people  were  dying  on  every  side,  medicine  and  prayer 
alike  proved  unavailing  to  stay  the  loss  of  life,  and  the 
town  threatened  to  become  depopulated.  From  the 
moment,  however,  that  the  bones  of  the  beautiful  maid 
arrived  in  the  city  the  course  of  the  disease  was  arrested. 
Her  influence  was  so  wonderful,  she  was  at  once  made 
the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 

The  sun  was  hot  the  morning  we  made  the  ascent, 
but  suddenly  turning  a  corner  of  the  rocky  hill  we  found 
ourselves  in  shade,  with  the  priest's  little  house  and 
grotto  facing  us.  We  sat  down  to  rest  before  entering 
and  ate  fresh  oranges,  the  peels  of  which  were  quickly 
devoured  by  some  goats  and  a  donkey. 

"  Would  the  gentry  like  to  come  in  ? "  called  a  voice 
from  a  window  in  the  monastery. 

"  Yes,  the  gentry  would."  Accordingly  the  old  priest 
came  down  with  a  huge  bunch  of  clanking  keys,  and  let 
us  in  to  view  the  sacred  shrine.  Passing  through  the 
sacristy  we  noticed  the  same  weird  pictures  as  at  Lourdes 
— men  drowning  in  impossible  seas ;  people  dying  in  ex- 
traordinary beds,  broader  than  they  were  long ;  and  other 
specimens  of  native  art  put  up  as  thanksgivings,  along 
with  crutches  and  a  few  wax  arms  and  legs. 

The  grotto  is  far  larger  than  that  at  Lourdes,  and  it  is 
faced  in,  so  to  speak,  between  the  rocks  themselves,  and 
the  shrine  which  is  in  the  cave.    This  cave  is  not  open 
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to  the  road,  being  at  the  further  end  of  a  paved  court- 
yard, the  walls  of  which  on  either  side  are  of  native  rock, 
while  the  road  entrance  is  a  sort  of  church  frontal  in  which 
service  can  be  held  or  confessions  heard.  The  court 
itself  is  open  to  heaven,  and  on  one  side  of  it  stands  an 
ancient  stone  well,  from  which  the  sacred  water  is  drawn. 
The  effect  is  impressive  :  first  one  enters  the  doors  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  chapel  ;  instead  the  traveller  dis- 
covers an  open  courtyard,  and  beyond  sees  the  entrance 
to  the  cave  itself.  Iron  gates  lock  in  the  grotto,  where 
dim  lights  burn  as  at  Lourdes,  but  here  there  is  the 
sound  of  constantly  dripping  water  to  add  to  the  im- 
pressiveness.  It  is  dark  and  mysterious,  but  the  old 
gentleman  bade  us  follow  him  and  his  taper  to  the  left, 
to  see  the  shrine  itself. 

A  charming  marble  figure  rests  behind  two  or  three 
iron  gratings  and  beneath  the  altar.  She  is  clothed  in 
golden  robes,  before  her  burn  small  oil  lamps,  and  on 
her  and  around  her  are  the  votive  offerings.  She  wears 
a  crown  and  jewelled  "  M,"  lately  placed  there  by  the 
Queen  of  Italy,  a  cross  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  golden 
heart,  watches,  bracelets,  and  rings  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Unlike  the  figure  at  Lourdes,  this  one  is 
beautiful,  and  the  sense  of  repose  dignified.  Hideous 
tin  tubes  cover  the  roof  of  the  grotto  to  catch  the 
dripping  water  which  runs  year  in,  year  out,  and  is 
collected  in  a  tank.  Aegua  Santa  cures  all  ills,  whether 
taken  internally  or  applied  externally.  The  shrine  of 
Santa  Rosalia  is  a  scene  of  pilgrimage,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 3rd  there  is  a  great  festival  before  the  sacred 
spot  during  the  night. 
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The  pilgrimage  of  the  faithful  to  Monte  Pellegrino 
is  a  baby  affair,  of  course,  compared  with  the  spectacle 
at  Lourdes,  and  that  again  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  wonderful  12th  of  December  pilgrimage  in  Mexico, 
when  I  saw  25,000  men,  women,  and  children,  repre- 
senting dozens  of  Indian  tribes  from  all  parts  of  that 
vast  country,  assembled  before  the  shrine  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Guadalupe. 

People  who  like  horrible  sights  or  new  experiences 
will  find  one  waiting  for  them  a  few  miles  from  Palermo, 
on  the  way  to  the  cathedral  of  Monreale.  This  weird 
place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Capuchin  monks,  and 
brought  them  in  a  fine  revenue;  but  since  1880  the 
practice  of  mummifying  has  been  stopped  and  earth 
burial  has  taken  its  place. 

A  dead  body  was  formerly  placed  for  some  months 
in  a  chamber  which  was  hermetically  closed.  Here  it 
rested  on  a  sort  of  ladder  of  pipes  until  all  the  flesh 
had  disappeared,  or,  in  most  cases,  dried  up  like  that 
of  a  mummy.  The  figure  was  then  dressed  as  a  monk 
and  stood  up  with  others  in  rows,  its-  name  being  sown 
across  its  chest.  There  they  stand,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  them,  some  with  hair  on  the  head  and 
face,  but  all  looking  inexpressibly  horrible. 

As  folk  in  Paris  go  to  Pere  Lachaise,  Montmartre, 
Mont  Parnasse,  or  Passy  to  put  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  the  dead  on  the  Feast  of  Toussaint  and  on  the 
following  day — Le  Jour  des  Morts — so  the  descendants 
of  these  skeleton  mummies  go  and  dust  their  ancestors. 
How  much  finer  than  these  hideous  modern  Italian  ways 
was  the  Roman  practice  of  cremation. 
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A  new  black  coffin  covered  with  flowers  looked  strange 
amid  such  mummified  surroundings.  It  contained  the 
corpse  of  the  great  Italian  statesman  Crispi,  then  await- 
ing interment.  During  his  life  he  was  hostile  to  the 
priests  ;  he  even  declined  to  receive  absolution  when  he 
was  dying,  but  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  breathe  the  Church 
claimed  so  great  a  man,  and  there  he  lay  awaiting  burial 
with  all  the  pomp  of  Rome.  Later,  we  visited  Ribera, 
where  Crispi  was  born,  on  our  drive  along  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily,  far  away  from  trains  and  civilisation. 

When  Sicily  was  on  the  point  of  revolt  a  few  years 
ago  Crispi  was  in  power.  He  sent  50,000  men  over 
from  Italy,  who  quelled  the  insurrection.  This  naturally 
brought  him  much  admiration  from  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  aroused  bitter  hatred. 

Where  Crispi  lay  waiting  interment  was  not  far  from 
Monreale  Cathedral,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  mixture  of  various 
styles.  Norman,  Byzantine,  and  Greek  are  all  repre- 
sented at  Monreale,  where  the  walls  of  the  interior  are 
covered  with  mosaics,  and  that  of  the  Saviour  over  the 
high  altar  is  magnificent. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  England  I  met  Sir  William 
Richmond  one  night  at  dinner. 

"  Back  from  Sicily  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  How  you 
must  have  enjoyed  it  all." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  often  thought  of  you  when 
seeing  those  wonderful  mosaics." 

"  You  are  right,  they  are  wonderful.  That  Christ  at 
Monreale,"  he  continued,  "  is  the  finest  piece  of  mosaic, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  world.    The  effect  of  that  figure 
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standing  so  majestically  above  the  high  altar,  combined 
with  the  glorious  colouring  of  the  blue  robe,  makes  it 
superb." 

"May  I  quote  you  as  an  authority  for  that  state- 
ment ? "  I  inquired. 

"  Certainly  you  may.  I  know  nothing  which  sur- 
passes the  mosaics  in  Sicily,  and  that  specimen  in 
particular." 

Not  only  are  these  mosaics  at  Monreale  so  wonderful, 
but  there  are  some  splendid  doors,  and  the  cloisters 
are  perhaps  some  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  ; 
the  detail  of  design  both  of  column  and  capital  is 
marvellous. 

There  are  216  double  columns,  and  every  pair  differs 
from  its  neighbour.  It  is  quite  a  dream-spot.  The 
darkened  shadows  of  the  passages,  the  brilliant  sunlight 
in  the  quadrangle,  the  sunbeams  glinting  on  what  re- 
mains of  the  thirteenth  -  century  mosaic,  make  that 
Romanesque  cloister  a  delightful  place  wherein  to  linger. 

Such  places  as  these  must  not  be  hurried  over.  They 
are  chapters  in  history,  pictures  in  stone,  poems  in 
architecture,  and  the  longer  one  pauses  and  reflects  on 
events  that  are  past,  amid  such  surroundings,  the  more 
one  realises  events  that  be. 


CHAPTER  V 


A  WEIRD  SPECTACLE—PALERMO  MARKET 

THE  market  is  always  the  place  in  which  to  study 
the  life  of  a  people,  and  the  market  in  Palermo 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  begins  every  morning 
about  five  o'clock,  and  continues  more  or  less  all  day. 

Since  the  twelfth  century  the  market  has  been  held  in 
the  same  place,  and  even  now  it  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  tumble-down  old  booths  with  tarpaulin 
roofs.  The  municipality  has  built  a  fine  new  market- 
hall,  but  fire  and  water  will  not  make  the  Sicilians  break 
with  tradition.  They  refuse  to  move  or  to  be  moved  ; 
they  are  full  of  superstitions. 

"  We  have  done  well  for  centuries  where  we  are  ;  we 
might  provoke  the  wrath  of  God  if  we  changed"  is 
their  argument ;  so  there  they  stay. 

The  chief  market  is  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  Vittorio  Emmanuele.  About 
midday  it  is  at  its  best,  because  then  the  taverns  are 
in  full  swing,  and  funny  restaurants  they  are  too,  with 
penny  and  three-halfpenny  dinners ;  but  of  these  more 
anon.  A  perfect  babel  meets  the  ear.  Humanity  in 
crowds  seems  to  be  talking  and  bargaining.  Women 
with  shawls  over  their  heads,  men  with  large  shady  hats, 
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boys  in  nondescript  garments,  servants  with  baskets, 
restaurant  proprietors  looking  far  too  smart  to  be  there, 
but  there  they  all  are  jumbled  together  until  there  is 
hardly  room  to  move,  yet  a  small  Corsican  donkey  with 
his  little  painted  cart  squeezes  through  the  motley 
throng.  The  driver  was  walking  beside  his  wee  beastie. 
He  was  evidently  a  superstitious  gentleman,  for  he  wore 
a  large  bundle  of  charms,  or  mascots,  against  the  evil 
eye.  There  was  a  long  coral  horn,  a  brass  hand,  and 
a  pig's  tooth  among  his  treasures.  The  Sicilian  friend 
who  was  with  us  asked  if  we  might  look  at  them.  He 
was  delighted. 

"  Why  do  you  wear  so  many  ? "  we  inquired. 

He  told  us  that  they  suffered  much  from  the  evil  eye 
in  his  village. 

"  It  is  a  great  curse,"  he  said. 

"  Cannot  you  protect  yourself  from  it  ? " 

"Yes,  in  a  measure.  I  have  a  horseshoe  over  my 
door,  and  two  long  horns  as  well.,, 

"  What  sort  of  horns  ?  " 

"  Mine  are  only  goat  horns,  but,  of  course,  those 
of  an  ox  are  better,  only  they  cost  more  money,  espe- 
cially when  one  gets  long  ones,  and  the  longer  they  are 
the  safer  is  their  owner  from  evil.  Mine  are  only  goat 
horns,  but  they  are  very  long,  so  my  house  is  quite 
safe,"  he  added  complacently. 

"  Have  you,  then,  such  firm  belief  in  a  horn  ? " 

"  Why  yes,  and  my  children  all  wear  a  piece  of  coral 
too,"  he  said,  evidently  terribly  afraid  of  ill  luck. 

"  What  do  you  do  in  a  moment  of  danger  ? " 

"  If  I  see  a  man  or  a  woman  with  the  evil  eye,"  he 
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said  mysteriously,  "I  call  out  'Coma'  (horn),  'Gran  coma  * 
c  Ritortu  coma 9  three  times.  I  make  a  sign  with  the  index 
and  little  finger,  and  then  I  know  I  am  all  right." 

"  Why  are  you  so  much  afraid  of  the  evil  eye  ? " 

"  Because,"  he  replied  most  seriously,  "  a  person  with 
the  evil  eye  has  the  power  by  legitimate  or  illegitimate 
means  of  bringing  about  every  sort  of  evil." 

"  And  why  do  some  people  have  this  evil  eye  ?  "  we 
asked,  much  interested. 

"  They  are  not  always  bad  people,"  he  answered  ; 
"  they  sometimes  cannot  help  themselves,  but  generally 
it  is  the  desire  for  wickedness  within  them  that  gives 
them  this  evil  eye." 

"  But  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  know  who  has  got 
it  and  who  has  not,"  we  ventured  to  remark. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  the  evil  eye  is  in  a  thin  face,  with 
small  eyes  and  a  long  nose,  which  is  generally  hooked, 
and  the  owner  always  has  a  long  neck.  He  is  un- 
pleasant to  look  upon  both  in  face  and  build,  and  is 
sometimes  revolting  in  appearance.  These  c  evil  eyes  * 
are  the  safest,  because  we  know  them." 

The  evil  eye  is  called  " jettatura,"  from  "to  throw," 
and  Nature  has  been  wise,  according  to  the  Sicilians,  in 
showing  who  is  a  "jettatura"  so  that  people  may  avoid 
him. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  at  Messina  who  had  the  evil 
eye  died  suddenly  as  he  passed  down  the  Corso 
Garibaldi.  The  common  belief  is  that  he  died  because 
he  looked  in  a  mirror,  and  was  powerless  to  save  himself 
from  the  evil  influence  of  his  own  eye. 

People  are  chary  about  uttering  the  word  jettatura  at 
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all.  As  it  happened  it  was  at  one  time  the  name  of  a 
station,  and  as  many  folk  had  a  superstition  about 
mentioning  the  word,  they  said  it  in  a  strange  whisper 
when  they  bought  their  tickets,  and  scarcely  breathed  it 
as  they  left  the  station. 

There  is  a  belief  that  if  a  person  is  playing  cards  and 
a  "jettatura"  speaks  to  him,  he  at  once  has  bad  luck. 

If  a  person  is  driving  and  a  "  jettatura  "  crosses  the 
road,  the  carriage  may  be  upset  and  the  occupant  may  * 
break  his  neck. 

If  a  man  speaks  or  sings  in  public  and  the  evil  eye 
is  cast  upon  him,  his  voice  suddenly  disappears. 

If  a  man  loves  or  is  loved,  and  a  person  with  the 
evil  eye  intervenes,  the  love  of  each  is  turned  to  hatred. 

Every  sort  of  conceivable  mischief  may  come  from 
the  jettatura,  and  that  is  why  so  many  houses  are  orna- 
mented with  horseshoes  or  horns,  why  many  people 
wear  charms,  why  also  they  are  constantly  seen  spitting 
on  coins  and  other  things  for  luck,  and  why  farm  hands 
have  a  red  cross  sewn  somewhere  inside  their  clothes. 
All  these  mascots  are  for  luck  and  protection. 

The  Palermo  market  reminded  me  by  turns  of  the 
Soko  in  Tangier  with  its  Arabs,  the  nigger  market  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Indian  market  in  Mexico  City. 
It  seemed  such  a  medley  of  types  in  face,  form,  dress, 
and  manners.  It  looked  a  poor  enough  sort  of  place, 
and  yet  the  stallholders  are  rich.  There  is  one  particu- 
lar fried-fish  shop  where  a  wonderful  trade  is  done.  It 
is  walled  in  on  three  sides,  and  the  walls  contain  some 
handsome  tiles.  The  front  is,  of  course,  windowless, 
and  on  a  stove  across  the  opening  repose  the  huge 
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cauldrons  of  fried  food.  They  seem  to  fry  everything 
and  anything — small  cut  potatoes,  various  kinds  of  fish, 
green  artichokes,  sliced  into  four  pieces,  kidneys,  vege- 
tables, gaufres,  pigs'  feet,  batter  cakes.  I  never  saw 
such  a  variety  of  fried  things  before  in  my  life,  all  cooked 
in  boiling  oil,  and  all  looking  a  beautiful  yellow,  as  fried 
things,  when  properly  cooked,  always  should.  A  brisk 
trade  was  going  on  here.  Customers  were  clamouring 
to  buy  their  dinners,  and  bear  them  away  in  yellow 
paper  parcels.  No  shop,  no  corner  of  the  grand  new 
market-hall  will  tempt  the  fried-fish  man  away  from  his 
present  abode,  so  there  he  stays  piling  up  his  lire,  well 
content  with  his  business. 

Small  lambs  were  hanging  in  rows  at  the  butchers', 
amid  queer-shaped  joints  of  meat  ;  cocks'  heads  in  trays, 
and  endless  insides  of  every  sort  of  animal,  found 
ready  purchasers.  On  Friday  every  butcher's  shop 
is  closed,  for,  unlike  Spain,  all  Italy  fasts  on  Friday. 

The  vegetable  shops  were  a  series  of  gorgeously 
coloured  pictures.  They  were  just  wide-open  arches 
fringed  with  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  shade  and 
shape.  Clusters  of  scarlet  or  yellow  tomatoes,  hanging  in 
bunches  like  pears  on  a  tree  ;  green  peppers,  endive  or 
celery  ;  huge  sprays  of  oranges  or  tangerines  with  their 
foliage  attached  and  the  bloom  still  on  :  further  down 
the  door's  side  bunches  of  onions  or  enormous  cauli- 
flowers, yellow  carrots  in  bundles,  large  red  radishes, 
celery  and  asparagus — which  grows  nearly  all  the  year 
round,  just  as  the  oranges  and  lemons  bear  two  crops. 
No  one  can  imagine  the  wealth  of  colour  and  variety  of 
a  vegetable  stall  in  Sicily  :  it  is  the  most  picturesque 
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greengrocer's  shop  in  the  world.  Above  often  hangs  a 
cherub  to  bless  the  wares  below. 

The  street  criers  are  delightful  everywhere — the 
market  being  no  exception.  Black  olives  are  one  of 
their  chief  wares.  They  are  black  because  they  have 
been  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree  instead  of  being  picked 
green  as  we  are  accustomed  to  them.  They  are  salted 
a  little  and  keep  well  for  months. 

There  is  a  pretty  ware  in  Palermo  of  which  large 
basins  are  made  :  it  is  brown  outside  and  soft  mottled 
green  within.  In  these  basins  repose  green  or  black 
olives,  boiled  green  artichokes,  which  are  dipped  into 
hot  oil  and  eaten,  or  stewed  prickly-pear,  which  harmo- 
nises well  with  the  green  lining  of  the  basin. 

Brown  bean -like -looking  things  are  much  bought  ; 
these  are  roasted  locust  beans^  and  are  nice,  as  are  also 
the  large  broad  beans,  toasted  to  a  deep  chestnut  colour. 
Radishes  grow  the  size  of  English  carrots,  as  they  do  in 
Morocco,  and  small  radishes  are  considered  such  a 
luxury  that  I  once  saw  a  tiny  basketful  on  sale  among 
the  roses  in  the  chief  flower  shop  of  Palermo. 

Fennel !  Fennel  haunts  one  in  Sicily.  I  never  knew 
much  about  it  until  I  went  there,  but  I  shall  never 
forget  it  now.  Fennel  grows  wild,  so  that  the  poorest 
may  eat  it ;  fennel  is  cultivated  so  that  the  richest  may 
enjoy  it.  The  fennel  that  comes  to  table  is  a  big  white 
root,  not  unlike  a  large  onion  or  small  turnip  in  appear- 
ance, and  a  bit  of  the  green  is  left  attached.  It  is  served 
with  cheese,  split  into  four  pieces  like  a  large  apple  ; 
the  white  heart  is  cut  out  and  eaten,  and  tastes  like 
carraway  seeds.    The  poor  munch  it  raw  in  the  streets, 
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eating  the  whole  root.  Fennel  is  cooked  like  celery, 
while  the  green  fluffy  branches  at  the  top  are  fried  like 
parsley.  Fennel,  fennel,  fennel ;  in  Sicily  one  never 
gets  away  from  fennel. 

Artichokes  are  almost  as  common.  They  are  eaten 
so  small  they  have  not  arrived  at  the  dignified  age  of 
choke.  They  are  boiled  whole  in  oil,  or  with  sauce  : 
are  fried,  or  cooked  in  batter  ;  in  some  form  or  other 
they  appear  with  almost  daily  regularity.  Not  a  single 
meal  passed  in  Sicily  at  which  we  did  not  have  macaroni, 
fennel,  or  artichokes. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  fish  on  sale  at  the  market: 
red  mullet,  cod,  fresh  sardines,  John-dories,  small  sharks 
and  octopus.  A  sort  of  sea-snake  eaten  by  the  Romans 
and  known  as  morena  finds  much  favour.  It  looks 
exactly  like  a  black-and-yellow  mottled  snake,  and  is 
about  two  feet  long — sometimes  more,  sometimes  less. 
It  is  not  an  eel :  eels  are  also  sold.  Small  boys  sell  old 
newspapers  at  one  cent  apiece,  in  which  to  wrap  the 
fish,  and  yell  loudly  and  lustily  all  the  while  to  dispose 
of  their  wares  ;  in  fact,  the  noise  of  the  salesmen,  old 
paper  sellers,  and  would-be  porters,  is  at  times  almost 
deafening. 

There  are  several  money-changers  in  the  market. 
Each  has  a  small  table  with  a  wire-netting  top,  like  a 
birdcage,  inside  which  he  keeps  his  silver  and  copper. 
Notes  of  four  shillings  (five  lire)  sometimes  change 
hands,  but  the  money-changer  is  more  frequently  re- 
quired to  deal  in  smaller  sums. 

We  could  hardly  force  our  way  through  the  crowd  at 
midday,  for  the  workpeople  were  buying  their  dinners. 
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At  each  restaurant  a  string  of  people  was  marching  up 
to  the  counter,  every  customer  carrying  a  large  roll  of 
bread  in  his  hand.  The  salesman  took  the  roll,  split  it 
through  the  centre  almost  to  the  end,  but  not  quite,  so 
that  it  opened  like  an  oyster-shell.  Seizing  a  spoon,  he 
filled  it  with  white  curds  made  from  goat's  milk,  which 
he  dabbed  down  on  the  open  part,  another  spoonful  of 
grated  cheese  was  plumped  on  the  top  of  that,  a  slice  of 
liver  came  next,  and  then — most  strange  of  all — a  ladle 
of  boiling  oil  was  spread  over  the  whole  to  amalgamate 
the  ingredients  :  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  roll  were 
then  squeezed  together  and  the  savoury  morsel  was  ready 
for  consumption. 

The  richer  folk  expended  three  or  four  sous  on  their 
midday  meal,  and  had  a  seat  thrown  in  for  the  money. 
Long  passages  led  up  from  the  front  shops  and  served 
as  restaurants,  while  at  a  narrow  table  sat  men  and 
women  on  benches  at  either  side.  Some  even  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  a  plate  and  a  knife  and  fork,  although 
many  of  them  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  their  aid,  and 
used  their  own  fingers  to  convey  their  food  to  the 
mouth  in  preference. 

Is  there  anyone,  rich  or  poor,  who  can  eat  macaroni 
gracefully  ?  Certainly  not  in  Sicily,  for  although  con- 
sumed every  day  the  terrible  manner  in  which  it  is 
disposed  of  is  best  not  described.  Even  the  nobility  of 
Italy  struggle  with  their  daily  dishes  piled  up  with 
macaroni.  They  do  not  attempt  to  cut  it  up.  They 
just  pile  it  round  and  round  the  fork  until  one  wonders 
how  any  fork  can  carry  so  much,  and  then  they  shovel 
the  mass  into  their  mouth.     When  a  peasant  eats 
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macaroni  without  a  fork  the  scene  is  better  imagined 
than  depicted.  Familiarity  with  macaroni  does  not  seem 
to  engender  grace  or  dignity  in  the  Sicilian  method  of 
eating  it. 

Macaroni  shops  do  a  brisk  trade.  There  is  a  form 
of  cooking  known  as  Can  Cadra  which  is  much  the 
fashion.  The  macaroni  is  boiled  with  a  mixture  of 
plums,  currants,  peppers,  oil,  the  seed  of  pine  trees,  etc., 
until  it  is  a  tasty  compound  which  finds  much  favour. 

Macaroni  is  best  when  eaten  fresh,  therefore  it  is 
made  all  day  and  every  day  in  Trinacria.  An  enormous 
tub,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  across,  has  a  wooden  bottom 
about  a  foot  from  the  top  and  two  from  the  floor,  and 
on  this  the  flour  and  water  to  make  the  paste  are  laid. 
A  large  stone  roller  with  grooves  in  it,  is  placed  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  continually  knead  this  dough,  the 
wheel  being  worked  by  a  mule.  All  day  long  that  mule 
walks  round  and  round  that  tub,  and  being  blindfolded 
he  does  not  get  giddy,  but  his  poor  twisted  neck  must 
ache  as  he  marches  solemnly  on.  The  stone  roller  makes 
the  paste,  a  little  flour  or  water  being  added  by  a  man 
as  required.  'Tis  a  dark  dreary  hole  where  mule  and 
man  work,  for  the  front  opening  of  the  shop  is  gener- 
ally so  hung  round  with  wares  that  light  is  somewhat 
obscured,  and  windows  there  are  none.  On  they  trudge 
however,  hour  by  hour,  in  the  dim  light  making  those 
miles  of  macaroni  that  Italy  devours,  ay,  and  most  of 
Europe  also.  Of  course,  the  picture  of  a  saint  and  one 
small  flickering  candle  shed  their  light  on  the  macaroni- 
makers  to  bless  their  work. 

The  paste  when  ready  is  put  into  another  machine 
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and  pressed  through  copper  discs  to  make  it  the  size  and 
shape  required,  after  which  it  is  hung  out  by  the  yard  to 
dry  in  the  sun,  and  thus  makes  a  pretty  fringe  round 
the  home  of  every  macaroni-maker. 

As  we  stopped  to  look  at  the  diners  and  smiled,  they 
smiled  back,  and  seemed  as  delighted  to  see  us  as  we 
were  to  see  them.  No  doubt  many  of  them  were 
ruffians  and  thieves,  but  that  only  made  them  more  in- 
teresting :  we  wore  no  visible  jewellery,  and  only  carried 
a  small  sum  in  a  well-hidden  purse,  so  we  felt  perfectly 
safe,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Palermo  market. 

If  it  be  true  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Sicily  are  poor,  they  are  wonderfully  well  behaved. 
Drunkenness  is  practically  unknown  :  they  almost  never 
take  meat — but  then  a  sunny  climate  may  be  something 
of  a  compensation  for  an  empty  stomach.  They  love 
finery  :  for  instance,  one  poor  little  girl  was  buying  a 
dinner  of  boiled  beans  in  the  market  for  two  cents. 
She  had  brought  her  basin,  and  the  street  vendor  filled  it 
with  broad  beans,  which,  with  a  piece  of  bread,  formed 
her  meal.  She  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  evidently 
very  poor,  but  of  course  she  wore  boots,  and  was  actually 
wearing  a  ring  with  a  green  glass  stone  in  it  which 
probably  cost  a  franc.  She  sprinkled  her  beans  with  salt 
from  a  jar,  and  off  she  went  with  her  dinner  as  happy  as 
a  queen — if  queens  ever  are  happy. 

Flour  in  Sicily  became  so  adulterated  that  the  munici- 
pality were  obliged  to  superintend  its  refinement  and 
mark  it  officially.  So  inferior  was  the  bread  before 
this  change  in  1903,  that  much  illness  and  anaemia 
resulted.    Now  the  municipality  has  public  distributing 
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centres  for  the  40,000  or  50,000  lbs.  of  bread  they 
turn  out  daily,  and  small  brown  sheds,  with  Municipal 
Guards  selling  bread,  may  be  seen  almost  anywhere, 
for  there  are  about  fifty  of  them  in  Palermo. 

Of  course,  Sicily  is  not  alone  in  this  bread  question  : 
it  is  the  advent  of  modern  machinery  in  Britain  which 
has  done  so  much  harm  to  the  poor,  for  bread  is  nowa- 
days so  fine  and  white  that  many  of  its  nutritious  pro- 
perties have  disappeared.  There  is  much  more  food  in 
home-milled  flour,  with  its  bits  of  husk  and  nutriment, 
than  in  the  finely  ground  meal  which  returns  from  the 
public  miller  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  much  of  the 
loss  of  national  physique  of  which  we  hear  such  an 
outcry  to-day  in  Great  Britain  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bread  we  consume  is  too  refined  to  nourish  us.  It 
is  considered  aristocratic  to  eat  fancy  breads,  and  as  the 
poor  always  ape  the  rich,  they  have  ceased  to  buy  coarse 
meal,  which  they  put  aside  as  unfit  for  food.  The 
Italian  Government  have  wisely  taken  this  question  in 
hand,  and  Government  flour  is  the  result. 

The  days  of  racial  strife  are  over,  and  the  troubles 
of  Sicily  are  now  chiefly  economic.  The  poor  are  taxed 
in  Sicily  in  far  greater  proportion  than  the  rich.  The 
tyrant  has  gone,  but  the  tax-gatherer  remains.  Such  a 
person  as  a  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county  does  not  exist, 
therefore  each  district  is  under  the  sway  of  some  small- 
paid  official  who  finally  becomes  a  sort  of  middleman 
between  the  rich  proprietor  and  the  peasant. 

At  Christmas  it  is  the  custom  for  the  landlord  to 
send  a  present  "  in  kind,"  such  as  flour,  rice,  or  wine  to 
the  middleman.    This  is  not  exactly  bribery,  but  at  the 
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same  time  it  leads  to  his  being  more  inclined  to  serve 
the  rich  proprietor  than  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
tenant.  Altogether,  very  little  seems  to  be  done  for  the 
poorer  class  in  Sicily.  There  are  hospitals  and  institu- 
tions, asylums  and  reformatories  in  a  general  way  ;  but 
there  is  no  regular  workhouse  system,  although  the 
Whitakers  have  done  much  towards  reclaiming  and 
bringing  up  the  waifs  and  strays. 

In  Palermo  there  is  an  arrangement  for  free  distribu- 
tion of  soup  by  the  municipality  at  midday.  This  is 
known  as  Distribuzione  di  Minestra  per  i  poveri.  One  day 
it  is  for  men,  the  next  for  women  and  children.  On  the 
male  days  there  are  about  600  applicants,  on  other  days 
nearly  twice  that  number.  The  men  were  arriving 
when  we  visited  the  convent ;  many  of  them  were  old, 
tottering,  and  infirm,  but,  alas  !  not  a  few  looked  as  if 
they  could  work  if  they  would.  Free  gifts  are  not 
always  appreciated  as  they  should  be,  and  are  sometimes 
demoralising.  When  a  lazy  man  is  sure  of  fifteen  free 
meals  a  month,  he  is  not  over-keen  to  get  work.  Each 
man  carried  his  mug,  jug,  can,  or  pot.  Those  who  had 
none  could  hire  one  from  a  woman  for  two  centimes, 
returning  it  after  the  meal.  A  delightful  French  sister 
was  in  charge  of  the  soup  kitchen,  where  everything  was 
clean  and  tidy,  and  the  soup  consisted  of  a  litre  per  head 
of  good  substantial  beans,  lentils,  and  macaroni,  accom- 
panied by  an  excellent  allowance  of  Government  bread. 

Some  queer  streets  lead  off  the  market :  one  is  the 
haunt  of  bootmakers,  in  which  they  all  sit  in  rows 
at  their  doors  plying  their  trade.  Another  is  the 
street — alley  would  be  the  more  appropriate  name — of 
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the  jewellers.  Their  little  shops  are  so  dark,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  street,  that  it  is  wonderful  they 
can  see  to  work  at  all  ;  but  there  they  sit  all  day  making 
spoons  or  votive  offerings.  Weird  little  masks  of  silver, 
showing  two  small  slits  for  eyes,  find  many  purchasers. 
They  are  given  to  the  churches  as  a  token  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  restoration  of  health  after  eye  trouble, 
ophthalmia  being  common. 

Then  there  are  the  glove  makers.  Innumerable 
goats  mean  plenty  of  kid  skins,  and  kid  in  abundance 
means  quantities  of  gloves.  Good  gloves  may  be 
bought  at  a  shilling  per  pair  or  a  trifle  over,  and  the 
sewers  can  be  seen  plying  their  trade  in  almost  every 
thoroughfare. 

Ah,  what  was  that  weird  old  man  calling  out  as  he 
shuffled  through  the  crowd  ?  Again  and  again  he 
shrieked  something,  pulling  hideous  faces  in  the 
process,  but  in  spite  of  his  energy  no  one  seemed  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  Poor  old  man,  he 
had  news  to  sell  which  apparently  no  one  wanted  to 
buy.  He  had  dreamt  the  winning  number  in  a  lottery, 
but  not  having  enough  money  to  buy  the  ticket  him- 
self, he  was  willing  to  part  with  his  information  for  a 
consideration. 

The  lottery  and  its  awful  consequences  play  such  an 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  these  people  that  it  is 
treated  at  length  in  another  chapter. 

Two  things  impress  a  visitor  in  Trinacria.  The 
people  invariably  have  clothes  hanging  out  to  dry,  and 
the  peasant's  bed  is  always  a  good  one. 

They  appear  to  be  incessantly  washing  in  Sicily,  and 
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yet  never  clean — paradoxical,  but  true.  From  Monday 
to  Saturday  the  linen  hangs  out  to  dry,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  to  notice  in  front  of  quite  poor  houses  the 
nice  embroidery  on  underclothing  and  sheets.  There 
are  no  public  drying-grounds,  consequently  everything 
is  dried  in  the  streets,  and  the  laundry  of  so  many 
hundred  thousand  persons  adds  picturesqueness  to  the 
scene  in  Palermo. 

Of  course  the  beds  are  a  great  feature  of  domestic 
economy  in  Sicily,  as  they  are  all  over  Italy.  Even  the 
poorest  manage  to  have  a  smart  bed.  The  wife  trims 
it,  and  sews  it,  picks  it  to  pieces,  and  remakes  it  with 
delightful  regularity.  To  be  without  a  bed  is  to  be 
destitute  indeed.  Our  poor  lie  on  old  potato-sacks 
and  rags,  but  such  a  thing  appears  to  be  unknown  in 
Sicily,  where  even  among  the  cave-dwellers  one  notices 
quite  decent  beds  and  bedding. 

The  peasantry  of  Sicily  are  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  the  Palermo  market  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
town,  yet  when  I  asked  a  Sicilian  marquis  about  it,  he 
replied — 

"  The  market  ?    Oh,  no  one  ever  goes  there." 

"  But  isn't  it  quaint  ?  Generally  one  sees  the  life  of 
a  people  in  their  market." 

"  No  one  ever  dreams  of  going  into  the  market  here. 
You  must  not  think  of  doing  so  :  it  is  dirty  and  smelly, 
and  not  fit  for  ladies." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Sicilian  nobleman,  but 
then  he  was  only  accustomed  to  Sicilian  ladies,  who 
never  go  anywhere  or  do  anything,  and  only  appear  at 
balls  or  on  some  great  occasion. 
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The  vices  of  aristocratic  Sicily  are  want  of  energy 
among  the  women  and  gambling  among  the  men.  At 
the  Sport  and  other  clubs  they  play  baccarat  till  all 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  impoverish  yet  more  their 
already  impoverished  families.  Outward  show  and  in- 
ward parsimony  are  dominant  features  of  Sicilian  high 
life. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


HISTORY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

ONE  of  the  most  bewildering  things  in  Sicily  is  the 
number  of  names  given  to  each  town,  temple,  or 
river.  There  are  Greek  names,  Latin  names,  and  the 
more  modern  Sicilian  names.  Even  this  variety  of 
nomenclature,  however,  is  not  so  confusing  as  the 
history  of  the  island — a  country  overrun  and  conquered 
at  different  times  by  such  divers  peoples,  all  of  whom 
have  left  monumental  traces  behind  them,  as  well  as 
racial  traits,  habits,  and  customs. 

One  sees  the  Moorish  element  at  Palermo,  Cefalu, 
and  Monte  San  Giuliano  (Eryx).  The  Greek  influence 
is  prevalent  at  Segesta,  Selinus,  Syracuse,  and  Girgenti. 
Again,  there  is  the  Roman-Byzantine  style  at  Monreale 
and  Cefalu. 

Sicily  is  represented  by  three  legs,  indicative  of  its 
three  points  :  the  north  coast  looks  towards  Italy  and 
was  overrun  by  Rome  ;  the  south-east  faces  Greece  and 
was  conquered  by  the  Greeks  ;  the  south-west  is  towards 
Tunis  and  Algeria,  and  the  Saracens  and  Moors  have 
left  their  mark,  for  these  very  Saracens  occupied  Sicily 
for  more  than  200  years. 

The  arms  of  Sicily  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  popular  saying  is  that  it 
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looks  at  Scotland,  kicks  Ireland,  and  kneels  to  England. 
The  three-legged  arms  was  taken  to  the  Isle  of  Man 
by  a  Sicilian  princess,  Sir  William  Preece  tells  me, 
who  married  the  Seigneur  of  Mon,  and  imported  this 
symbol  of  her  lovely  island  home  with  her.  The 
only  difference  is  that  in  the  centre  of  the  Sicilian 
arms  is  the  head  of  Medusa  uniting  the  three  legs. 
One  other  place  has  the  same  arms,  namely,  the 
town  of  Fussen  in  Germany,  where  in  olden  times 
the  archbishops  of  Germany  held  great  state.  The 
legend  of  this  coat-of-arms  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
fact  that  long  ago  three  kings  dined  there  together,  and 
each  of  them  sat  on  his  own  piece  of  land  during  the 
repast.  The  real  origin  of  these  various  three-legged 
arms  probably  comes  from  the  Swastika,  the  same  as 
the  Flyfot,  a  peculiarly  formed  cross  each  arm  of  which 
has  a  continuation  at  right  angles,  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  used  as  a  symbol,  or  ornament,  since 
prehistoric  times,  from  China  to  Western  Africa,  in 
Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  found  in  Greece  as  early  as 
the  Mycenean  period,  and  is  common  in  prehistoric 
monuments  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  often  introduced 
into  ecclesiastical  decorations,  and  was  adopted  in 
heraldry  as  the  cross  componee.  The  artistic  Greeks 
formed  it  into  the  graceful  arms  of  Sicily. 

Freeman  and  Grote  have  written  the  history  of  Sicily 
in  many  ponderous  volumes,  but  the  following  little 
"history  in  a  nutshell"  may  prove  useful  in  enabling  the 
reader  to  get  some  slight  idea  of  the  various  rulers  and 
sequence  of  events  in  Trinacria.  Students  will  naturally 
turn  to  more  detailed  accounts,  both  classical  and  his- 
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torical.  The  writer,  however,  found  such  literature 
prodigiously  heavy,  and  the  want  of  a  tabulated  account 
so  overwhelming  that  she  hopes  this  short  list  may  be 
of  service  for  rapid  survey. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  following  were  the  periods  of 
government : — 


Greeks 

735 

B.C.- 

-  2IO 

B.C. 

Romans 

210 

55 

-  466 

A.D. 

Vandals  and  Goths 

466 

A.D.- 

-  535 

55 

Eastern  Empire 

535 

55 

-  94i 

55 

Saracens 

941 

55 

-1072 

55 

Normans  . 

1072 

5) 

-1194 

55 

Swabians  . 

1194 

55 

-1266 

55 

House  of  Anjou 

1266 

» 

-1282 

55 

House  of  Aragon  . 

1282 

55 

-1505 

55 

Spanish  Dominion  . 

1505 

55 

-*7*3 

55 

House  of  Savoy 

17I3 

55 

-1720 

55 

House  of  Austria  .. 

1720 

55 

-1734 

55 

Spanish  House  of  Bourbon 

1734 

55 

-i860 

55 

DATES  FROM  735  B.C.  to  1282  A.D. 
b.c.  735  Foundation  of  Naxos. 
734         55         55  Syracuse. 
582         „         ,,  Acragas  (Girgenti). 
485  Syracuse  taken  by  Gelon  and  made  the  capital. 
480-461  Gelon  defeats  the  Carthaginians. 
415  Invasion  by  the  Athenians. 
405  Dionysius  I.  makes  peace  with  Carthaginians. 
399  Renewal  of  the  war. 
398  Defeat  and  flight  of  the  Carthaginians. 
357  Revolt  of  Dion  against  Dionysius  II. 
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B.C.  353  Assassination  of  Dion. 

343  Corinthians  expel  Dionysius  and  restore  the 

Greek  cities  to  their  freedom. 
310  Agathokles    defeated    by    Carthaginians  at 

Himera. 
278  Invasion  of  Pyrrhus. 
264  Roman  Invasion. 

262  Agrigentum  (Girgenti),  the  Roman  capital. 
241  Carthaginians  being  defeated  in  a  sea  fight 

give  up  Sicily  to  the  Romans  who  establish 

"Province  of  Sicily"  including  all  but 

Syracuse. 
212  Romans  capture  Syracuse. 
140  Scipio  Africanus  restores  Sicilian  works  of  art 

from  Carthage. 
134  First  Slave  War. 
104  Second  Slave  War. 

73-70  Sicily  suffers  under  the  oppression  of  Verres. 
49    Julius  Caesar  captures  Sicily  from  Pompey. 
42    Sicily  seized  by  Sextus  Pompeius. 
3  9    Sicily  formally  received  by  Treaty  of  Misenum. 
36    Defeat  of  Sextus  at  Naulochus  by  Agrippa, 
and  Sicily  restored  to  the  Romans. 
a.d.  440  Vandals  under  Genseric  ravage  Sicily. 
466  Romans  driven  out. 
493  Conquest  by  Theodoric  the  Gaul. 
535  Recapture  for  Romans  by  Belisarius. 
827  Invasion  by  the  Saracens. 
878-941  Saracens  take  Syracuse  and  complete  the 

conquest  of  Sicily. 
106 1  Invasions  by  Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard 
and  Roger  de  Hauteville. 
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a.d.  1072  Roger  de  Hauteville  takes  the  title  of  Count 

of  Sicily. 
1090  Norman  Conquest  complete. 
1 130  Government  of  Sicily  and  Naples  united  by 

Roger  II. 

1 139  Innocent  II.  gives  Roger  the  sovereignty  over 

"  the  Two  Sicilies." 
1 194  Sicily  ruled  by  Henry  VI.  of  Germany. 
1 198  Frederic  II. 
1258  Manfred. 
1266  Battle  of  Grandella. 

1282  Sicilian  Vespers.  Peter  of  Aragon,  King  of 
Sicily.  Chosen  as  being  husband  of 
Constance,  sole  heiress  of  the  Swabian 
line. 

1285  James  the  Just,  second  son  of  Peter. 

1355  Frederic  III.  the  Simple. 

1377  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  married  in 
1385  to  Martin  of  Aragon. 

1402  Martin  I.,  sole  monarch  of  Sicily,  married  to 
Bianca  of  Castille. 

1409  Martin  II.,  son  of  Martin  I.,  again  united  the 
crowns  of  Sicily  and  Aragon. 

1409-1412  Interregnum.  Bianca,  widow  of  Martin 
I.,  acting  as  Regent. 

141 2  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and 
Castille  ;  son  of  John  I.  of  Castille  and 
Eleanor  of  Aragon  (sister  of  Martin  II.). 

141 6  Alphonso  the  Generous,  King  of  Aragon  and, 
after  1442,  King  of  Naples.  At  his  death 
Naples  and  Sicily  were  again  divided,  Naples 
being  bequeathed  to  his  son. 
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a.d.  1479  Ferdinand  II.  the  Catholic,  son  of  John  ;  after 
1505,  King  of  Naples. 

15 1 5-  1 5 16  Joanna  "the  mad,"  daughter  of  Ferdi- 

nand. Abdicated  in  favour  of  her 
son  Charles. 

1 5 16-  1554  Emperor  Charles  V.  ;  15 17,  Squarcia- 

lupo's  rebellion  at  Palermo.  Ab- 
dicated 1554  in  favour  of  his  son 
Philip. 

1 554-1 598  Philip  II.  (husband  of  Mary  Tudor). 

1 598-1 62 1  Philip  III.  (son  of  Philip  II.  by  his 
fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Austria). 

1 621-1665  Philip  IV.;  1 647,  revolution  at  Palermo. 

1 665-1 700  Charles  II.  ;  1676-1678,  Messina  re- 
volts in  favour  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France.  Charles  died  without  issue, 
leaving  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  to 
his  great-nephew  Philip  of  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Anjou. 

1 700- 1 7 1 3  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  ;  after  1 7 1 3,  King 
of  Spain  ;  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. 
His  claim  was  contested  by  Leopold 
of  Germany  for  his  son  Charles,  which 
led  to  the  War  of  the  Succession. 

1 7 13-1720  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy.  Sicily 
separated  from  Naples  by  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  17 13;  but  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1720,  restored  the  Union,  and 
Victor  was  given  Sardinia  instead  of 
Sicily. 

1 720-1 734  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  (son 
of  Leopold  of  Germany). 
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a.d.  1 734-1 759  Charles  III.  of  Bourbon  (son  of  Philip 
V.  of  Spain). 

1 759-1 825  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  after  1 8 1 5,  Ferdinand  I.,  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Succeeded  at 
the  age  of  eight.  During  his  minority 
(1 759-1 767)  Sicily  was  ruled  by 
Tanucci,  the  Premier. 

1 825-1 830  Francis  I.  (son  of  Ferdinand  I.). 

1 830-1 859  Ferdinand  II.  (son  of  Francis  I.). 

1 848-1 849  Sicily  independent.  In  January,  1 848, 
Palermo  rose  in  rebellion  on  account 
of  the  Neapolitan  misrule.  The  rebels 
captured  all  the  island  except  Mes- 
sina. In  1849  Ferdinand  re-estab- 
lished his  authority  by  the  aid  of 
Swiss  mercenaries. 

1 859-1 860  Francis  II.  (son  of  Ferdinand  by  his  wife 
Maria,  daughter  of  Victor  Emman- 
uel). As  Francis  continued  the  op- 
pression that  his  father  had  exercised, 
the  Sicilians  revolted  in  i860.  The 
insurrection  would  have  been  quelled 
but  that  Garibaldi  landed,  defeated 
the  Neapolitans  at  Calatafimi,  Mil- 
azzo,  and  Palermo,  and  succeeded  in 
joining  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  new 
Italian  monarchy. 


So  much  for  the  tabulated  form.  Now  for  a  few 
details  of  the  most  striking  events. 

Sicily,  like  England,  owes  her  historical  importance 
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largely  to  her  geographical  position.  Occupying  the 
very  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  was  naturally  a 
tempting  object  to  the  surrounding  Powers.  Early 
writers  held  the  island  to  have  been  at  one  time  part 
of  the  mainland. 

Tradition  mentions  the  Cyclops  and  Lsestrygones  as 
the  first  inhabitants.  The  earliest  known  inhabitants 
were  the  Si\ans,  who  were  of  Iberian  origin.  These 
claimed  to  be  aboriginal,  and  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  contemporary  people,  the  Sikels,  who  were  of 
Italian  descent,  and  from  the  Elyntians,  who  inhabited 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  island.  The  Sikels  changed 
the  name  of  Trinacria  to  Sicania. 

The  Phoenicians  formed  colonies  later,  founding  vari- 
ous cities,  chief  among  which  were  Panormus  (Palermo) 
and  Soluntum  (Solanto). 

After  a  considerable  interval  the  Greeks  settled  in  the 
island,  and  founded  Messina,  Syracuse,  Acragas,  etc. 
Gradually  the  custom  spread  among  the  Greek  colonists 
of  uniting  several  towns  under  the  rule  of  one  man,  and 
thus  arose  the  system  of  "  tyrannies."  The  greatest  of 
these  began  at  Gela  505  B.C.,  and  was  transferred  by 
Gelon  in  485  to  Syracuse.  None  of  these  tyrannies 
lasted  long  :  that  of  Syracuse  was  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Sikels  combined  in  467. 

In  the  great  Peloponnesian  War,  415-413  B.C.,  some 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  took  one  side,  some  the  other. 
A  quarrel  having  broken  out  between  Egesta  (Segesta) 
and  Selinus  (Selinunte),  the  latter  obtained  aid  from 
Syracuse,  and  the  Egestaeans  were  hard  pressed.  The 
Athenians,  moved  rather  by  interest  than  by  sympathy, 
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agreed  to  help  Egesta  with  men  and  arms  if  the  latter 
would  guarantee  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying  on 
war.  The  Athenians  were  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
great  wealth  they  had  seen  there,  and  which  Grote  thus 
describes  : — 

"The  wealth,  commerce,  and  public  monuments  of 
the  Roman  Agrigentum  (Greek  — Akragas  and  now 
Girgenti),  the  second  city  in  Sicily,  appear  to  have 
surpassed  even  those  of  Syracuse.  Her  trade  with 
Carthage  and  the  African  coast  was  both  extensive  and 
profitable,  for  at  this  time  neither  the  wine  nor  olive 
were  much  cultivated  in  Libya,  and  the  Carthaginians 
derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  Southern  Sicily, 
especially  from  Agrigentum.  The  temples  of  the  city, 
among  which  that  of  Olympic  Zeus  stood  foremost, 
were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnificence,  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind  in  Sicily.  The  population  of  the 
city — free  as  well  as  slave — was  very  great  .  .  .  and 
the  accumulation  of  works  of  art,  statues,  and  pictures, 
with  manifold  insignia  of  ornament  and  luxury  immense. 
All  this  is  particularly  brought  to  our  notice  because 
of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  desolated  Agrigentum 
in  406  b.c.  from  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  It 
was  in  the  interval  which  we  are  now  describing  that 
such  prosperity  was  accumulated,  doubtless  not  in 
Agrigentum  alone,  but  more  or  less  throughout  all  the 
Grecian  cities  of  the  island.  .  .  .  Special  envoys  were 
despatched  to  Egesta  (Segesta),  partly  to  ascertain  the 
means  of  the  town  to  fulfil  its  assurance  of  defraying 
cost  of  war,  partly  to  make  investigations  on  the  spot  and 
report  upon  the  general  state  of  affairs.    Perhaps  the 
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commissioners  despatched  were  men  themselves  not  un- 
friendly to  the  enterprise,  nor  is  it  impossible  that  some 
of  them  were  individually  bribed  by  the  Egestaeans,  at 
least  such  a  supposition  is  not  forbiddden  by  the  average 
state  of  Athenian  public  morality.  But  the  most  honest 
or  even  suspicious  man  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  the 
deep-laid  stratagems  put  in  practice  to  delude  them 
on  their  arrival  at  Egesta.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
rich  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Eryx  (Monte  San 
Giuliano)  where  the  plate  and  donations  were  exhibited 
before  them,  abundant  in  number,  and  striking  to  the 
eye,  yet  composed  of  silver-gilt  vessels,  which,  though 
falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold,  were  really  of  little  pecuni- 
ary value.  Moreover,  the  Egestaeans  were  profuse  in  their 
hospitalities  and  entertainments.  .  .  .  They  collected  to- 
gether all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  goblets  of  Egesta, 
which  they  further  enlarged  by  borrowing  additional  or- 
naments of  the  same  kind  from  the  neighbouring  cities. 
.  .  .  At  each  successive  entertainment  every  Egestaean 
host  exhibited  all  this  large  stock  of  plate  as  his  own 
property,  the  same  stock  being  transferred  from  house 
to  house  for  the  occasion.  ...  A  false  appearance  was 
thus  created  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy  men  at 
Egesta,  and  the  Athenians  saw  with  amazement  this 
prodigious  display,  and  were  thoroughly  duped  by  the 
fraud.  To  complete  the  illusion,  sixty  talents  of  un- 
coined silver  were  at  once  produced  ready  for  the 
operations  of  the  war.  With  this  sum  in  hand,  the 
Athenian  commissioners,  after  finishing  their  examina- 
tion, and  the  Egestaean  envoys  returned  to  Athens  in 
the  spring  of  415  b.c." 
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This  gives  some  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  Egesta  at  that  time. 

The  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  but 
found,  on  arriving  at  Rhegium  (Reggio),  that  Egesta 
(Segesta)  could  only  contribute  thirty  talents  (roughly, 
^7,000),  so  they  decided  to  rely  on  help  from  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos  joined  them,  and  they 
seized  Catana,  making  it  their  headquarters. 

The  Syracusans  remained  within  their  walls  until 
reinforced  by  the  Spartans,  when  they  ventured  on  a 
naval  engagement  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  Athen- 
ians, who  were  in  their  turn  reinforced  by  a  new  fleet 
of  seventy-five  ships  under  Demosthenes.  A  further  de- 
tachment of  Spartans  coming  to  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  the 
Athenians  were  again  defeated,  and  on  land  their  forces 
were  surrounded  and  overpowered,  the  leaders  (Demos- 
thenes and  Nikias)  condemned  to  death,  and  the  other 
prisoners  sent  to  the  stone  quarries. 

The  assembling  of  this  great  Athenian  fleet  on  the 
eve  of  departure  for  battle  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive scenes  ever  enacted  in  history.  Silence  being 
enjoined  by  sound  of  trumpets,  the  crews  in  every  ship 
and  the  spectators  on  shore  followed  the  voice  of  the 
herald  in  praying  to  the  gods  for  success  ;  and  then  that 
noble  armament  started  under  canvas  to  one  of  the 
greatest  fights  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Success  at 
first  favoured  the  Athenians,  who  sailed  into  the  great 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  and  the  siege  began.  The  end, 
however,  was  far  from  successful,  for  after  months  of 
waiting  and  fighting,  victory  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syracusans;  and  of  that  great  army  of  40,000  persons 
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who  started  from  the  Athenian  camp  to  engage  in  the 
final  battle  six  days  previously,  only  about  9,000  sur- 
vived, a  melancholy  remnant  of  this  grand  army. 

Bionysius  I.  the  Tyrant  (405-367  B.C.)  waged  four  wars 
with  the  Carthaginians,  conquered  part  of  the  south 
of  Italy,  and  extended  the  Greek  power  on  the  Adriatic. 
His  dominions  were,  however,  lost  in  the  time  of  his 
son,  Dionysius  II. 

Many  nations  after  this  disputed  for  power  in  Sicily, 
and  maintained  their  sway  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  till  Roger  de  Hauteville  and  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
sons  of  a  Norman  noble  who  had  defeated  and  captured 
Leo  IX.  at  the  battle  of  Civitella  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  invaded  Sicily,  and  by  1090  had 
gained  complete  control  of  the  island. 

Roger,  having  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  principality.  Being  without 
funds,  and  having  endured  many  hardships,  he  at  last 
obtained  Robert's  help,  took  Palermo  and  other  cities, 
drove  the  Saracens  to  the  hills,  and  became  Count  of 
Sicily. 

Roger,  who  was  a  great  ruler,  established  Christianity 
and  created  many  bishoprics,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
the  Sicilians  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  His 
son,  Roger  II.,  who  continued  this  wise  government, 
was  the  first  King  of  Sicily.  He  was  crowned  in  1130, 
and  in  1 1 39  was  given  the  sovereignty  of  "the  Two 
Sicilies,"  i.e.  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  ruled  well  and 
wisely  for  many  years.  He  it  was  who  erected  the 
church  of  Cefalu  and  many  other  interesting  buildings. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  I.,  surnamed 
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"The  Bad."  Happily  his  reign  was  short,  and  was 
followed  by  that  of  William  II.,  "The  Good,"  whose 
rule  was  so  prosperous  that  it  was  said  :  "  In  the  time 
of  William  II.  there  was  more  security  in  the  thickets 
of  Sicily  than  in  the  cities  of  other  kingdoms."  His 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  At  his 
death  several  parties  quarrelled  and  fought  for  supremacy, 
and  for  a  time  Sicily  was  ravaged  by  civil  war. 

In  1 1 94  the  kingdom  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  whose  son  Frederic  II.  was 
crowned  in  Palermo  in  1 198  when  only  three  years 
old.  On  the  death  of  his  parents  a  few  months  later 
Pope  Innocent  III.,  who  was  his  guardian,  appointed 
a  Council  of  Regency.  When  only  fifteen  Frederic 
married  Constance  of  Aragon,  widow  of  the  King  of 
Hungary.  In  1209  ne  nac^  ms  ^rst  dispute  with  the 
Pope,  the  beginning  of  a  feud  which  continued  more 
or  less  all  his  life. 

Kington  says  :  "  When  Frederic  met  Pope  Innocent 
for  the  first  time  in  12 12  it  was  the  meeting  of  the  two 
greatest  Italians  of  the  century,  the  two  most  renowned 
leaders  of  their  respective  parties.  The  Pope,  the 
spiritual  conqueror  of  the  world,  aided  with  money 
and  advice  one  who  was  to  become  the  most  powerful 
temporal  prince  on  earth,  and  the  wearer  of  many 
distinct  crowns.  The  man  of  the  present  saw  before 
him  the  man  of  the  future,  though  Innocent  little 
guessed  what  a  future  it  was  that  awaited  the  lad  of 
seventeen,  now  all  complaisance  to  the  claims  of  the 
Papacy,  and  content,  in  token  of  vassalage,  to  place  his 
hands  within  those  of  the  Holy  Father." 
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At  this  time  Frederic  was  on  his  way  to  Germany, 
where,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  he  purposed 
proclaiming  himself  Emperor  of  Germany.  At  Frank- 
furt he  was  met  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Electors 
of  Germany,  by  the  envoys  of  the  Pope,  and  by  5,000 
knights.  All,  with  one  voice,  hailed  the  boy  from 
Sicily  as  their  king.  Four  days  afterwards  he  was 
crowned  in  the  old  cathedral  at  Mayence  by  the  arch- 
bishop. 

During  the  eight  years  he  spent  in  Germany  he  had 
many  adventures,  and  in  executing  rough  justice  on 
criminals  he  showed  no  mercy,  but  was  regarded  as  the 
impersonation  of  Justice. 

After  many  delays  he  started  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land,  but  becoming  ill  he  returned  to  Italy,  sending 
his  followers  in  advance.  The  Pope  was  so  angry 
at  this  that  he  excommunicated  him,  and  he  remained 
under  the  ban  of  the  Church  all  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Later,  he  again  joined  a  crusade,  and  with  his 
conquering  army  entered  Jerusalem.  He  became  King 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  crowned  as  such  when  he  married 
his  second  wife,  the  Queen  of  Jerusalem.  Frederic  did 
not  hear  Mass  on  this  occasion,  but  took  the  crown 
from  the  altar  and  carried  it  to  his  throne. 

On  his  return  to  Sicily  he  found  the  country  dis- 
turbed, and  had  much  righting  before  he  could  reduce 
it  to  submission,  when  it  enjoyed  many  years  of  rest 
and  prosperity.  He  reformed  the  laws  and  the 
Church,  reduced  taxation,  and  erected  many  fine 
buildings. 

Some  people  believe  that  he  became  a  disciple  of 
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Mahomet,  but  this  is  hardly  likely,  although  he  always 
favoured  the  Mohammedans,  and  imported  many  of 
them  into  Italy,  where  he  established  a  colony  at  Lucera. 
He  encouraged  science,  especially  medicine,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  and  gathered  round  him  the  choicest 
works  of  art.  He  had  many  Sicilian  palaces,  but 
preferred  living  on  the  mainland.  The  eastern  coast 
of  Apulia  was  studded  with  his  castles  and  hunting 
lodges.  Painting  was  largely  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  his  mansions.  Poetry,  too,  was  an  art  much 
encouraged  in  this  reign,  and  Frederic  himself  some- 
times went  in  for  authorship.  The  treasures  that  he 
accumulated  were  vast  and  beautiful.  Travellers,  jesters, 
poets,  philosophers,  knights,  and  lawyers  all  found  a 
hearty  welcome  at  his  court.  These  were  the  palmy 
days  of  Sicily.  In  1234  he  left  Sicily  for  ever  and  held 
his  court  in  Italy,  though  much  of  his  time  was  spent 
at  the  wars  both  in  Italy  and  Germany. 

In  1233  Frederic  II.  took  as  his  third  wife  Isabella,  sister 
of  Henry  III.  of  England.  He  continued  at  war  with  the 
Pope,  his  army  at  one  time  even  surrounding  Rome. 
This  was  the  last  stroke  of  misfortune,  and  the  old 
Pope  died  on  the  21st  of  August,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  1247  Frederic 
was  back  in  his  own  kingdom,  but  he  was  called  hence 
by  war  and  strife,  and  one  fight  after  another  ensued, 
more  or  less  disastrous  to  him.  At  last  the  enemy 
besieged  Parma,  where  Frederic  was  residing,  and  his 
treasures  became  the  spoil  of  the  conquerors.  Never 
was  victory  more  complete.  The  Emperor  mourned 
over  this  terrible  disaster  ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  his 
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life,  which  was  spent  at  Foggia,  he  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  Christendom  by  renewed 
efforts  to  serve  in  the  Holy  Land. 

A  few  days  before  he  died  he  arrived  at  one  of  his 
hunting  lodges  near  Lucera,  and  heard  that  near  the 
chamber  where  he  lay  was  a  door  secured  by  iron 
bars  blocked  with  masonry.  He  calmly  remarked  : 
"  This  is  the  spot  long  ago  foretold  to  me  where  I  must 
die  :  the  will  of  God  be  done."  He  had  been  informed 
years  previously  by  his  astrologers  that  his  death  would 
take  place  near  iron  gates  at  a  town  deriving  its  name 
from  Flora,  and  on  that  account  he  had  always  avoided 
going  to  Florence.  Such  was  the  superstition  of  the 
age,  even  this  clever  man  was  influenced  by  it.  His 
body  was  taken  in  state  to  Palermo,  where  it  was  laid 
to  rest  in  the  cathedral  in  a  Byzantine  tomb,  with  an 
urn  of  porphyry  supported  by  four  lions,  which  even 
now  still  attracts  the  gaze  and  sympathy  of  those  who 
think  that  Frederic  II.,  taken  altogether,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived. 

After  some  time,  Manfred,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  made  king  (1258),  but  his  reign  was 
short  and  his  power  disputed  by  many  ;  amongst  others 
by  the  Pope.  In  battle  he  fought  bravely,  and  fell  as  a 
hero,  and  although  he  was  denied  Christian  burial  by  the 
Papal  Head,  or  any  monument  by  his  enemies,  he  has 
been  immortalised  by  Dante.  So  beloved  was  he,  that 
where  he  fell  at  Benevento,  each  man  brought  a  stone  to 
build  a  cairn,  the  French  soldiers  joining  the  Sicilians  in 
this  act  of  devotion  to  their  hero,  and  the  cairn  is  still 
to  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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In  1265,  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  became  king,  and 
terribly  oppressed  the  Sicilians,  handing  over  all  the  offices 
of  importance  to  his  Provencal  followers.  The  people 
grew  more  and  more  exasperated  under  French  tyranny, 
and  at  last  (1282)  revolted,  and  massacred  every  French 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Palermo.  This  insur- 
rection, as  we  already  know,  was  called  the  Sicilian 
Vespers. 

Peter  of  Aragon  was  then  offered  the  kingdom,  be- 
cause he  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sicilian  hero,  Manfred. 
Thus  the  Spaniards  held  sway  for  about  300  years,  during 
which  period  Sicily  was  for  the  most  part  governed  by 
viceroys,  but  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  she  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Sardinia,  and  was  united  to  Naples  under 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1734,  the  island  was  con- 
quered by  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who 
as  Charles  III.,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous reign  for  some  years.  Unsettled  periods  followed, 
and  it  was  during  the  reign  of  this  king's  son,  who  was 
exiled  to  Palmero  from  Naples,  that  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Amelia  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Louis  Philippe  of  France,  took  place. 

Sicily  suffered  from  dreadful  misrule  during  the  next 
few  years,  till  i860,  when  Garibaldi  came  to  the  rescue, 
landing  with  1,000  men.  He  brought  about  the  expul- 
sion of  King  Francis  II.,  the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
by  the  plebiscite  of  October  21st,  i860,  Sicily  was  joined 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

This  wonderful  island  belonged  to  England  for  a  short 
time  (18 12),  and  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  it  does  not 
belong  to  us  still. 
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Among  ancient  celebrities  of  Sicilian  origin  may  be 
mentioned  : — 

The  Poets       .       .  Theocritus  and  Moschus  (Syracuse). 

Philoxenus,  who  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time  in  the  latomise  in  Syracuse 
for  adversely  criticising  some 
verses  of  Dionysius. 
Epicharmus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  originator  of  comedy. 
The  Orator     .        .  Gorgias  (Leontium). 

[Philistus,  Timseus,  Dicearchus. 


Three  Historians  men 
tioned  by  Cicero 


The  Philosopher  and )  A    ,  .     j     /n  N 
_ ...  ,    r  .  .         ^Archimedes  (Syracuse). 
Mathematician  J 

The  Writers    .        jEmpedocles  (Agrigentum).  448  b.c. 

\Diodorus  (Argyrium).    44  B.C. 

Damon  and  Pythias.  (The  cele- 
brated friends.  One  was  surety 
to  Dionysius  for  the  other's  ap- 
pearance on  the  scaffold.) 

Damocles  (who  was  made  by  Diony- 
sius to  sit  at  a  banquet  under  a 
sword  suspended  by  a  single  hair). 

Plato  often  visited  the  island,  and 

Xenophon  and  Zeno  ended  their  days 
in  Sicily. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SOCIETY  AND  ITS  DOINGS. 

A MOST  awful  scirocco  raged  all  day — so  awful,  we 
must  be  forgiven  for  once  more  referring  to  the 
wind  of  Sicily.  We  drove  out  about  twelve  o'clock  to 
lunch  with  the  Joshua  Whitakers  at  their  palazzo  on  Via 
Cavour,  a  house  filled  with  old  Sicilian  treasures.  Mr. 
Whitaker  takes  the  greatest  interest  in  Sicily,  and  his 
wife  is  a  great  curio  hunter. 

The  gale  was  so  awful,  that  even  sentry-boxes  had 
been  blown  over  in  the  streets.  We  were  obliged  to 
clutch  wildly  at  our  hats  and  skirts.  It  was  only  the 
4th  of  February,  but  the  scirocco  was  such  it  resembled 
the  ones  they  have  in  summer,  and  was  unusual  so  early 
in  the  year.  Dust,  sand,  bits  of  marble  chipped  from  pave- 
ments, and  debris  of  all  kinds  were  blowing  about  every- 
where, and  to  add  to  the  horror  the  air  was  oppressively 
hot.  It  was  a  most  exhausting  day — exhausting  to  the 
body,  and  trying  to  both  temper  and  clothes. 

The  wind  whistled  and  howled  unceasingly,  the  palms 
in  the  Igiea  Hotel  gardens  were  blown  about  till  one 
wondered  they  stood  at  all,  yet  the  heat  was  so  trying  I 
opened  my  window  for  a  breath  of  air.  Instantly  a  muslin 
curtain  blew  out,  and  was  found  far  away  on  the  other 
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side  of  that  large  house  an  hour  or  so  later.  Such  are 
the  joys  of  a  scirocco. 

At  6.30  came  a  sudden  calm  ;  everything  was  abso- 
lutely still,  peace  reigned  at  sea.  People  eame  out  of 
their  hiding-places,  the  peasants  unrolled  their  shawls  ;  the 
world  smiled  once  more.  But  the  feeling  of  oppression 
and  intense  heat  continued  right  into  the  night,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  lovely  sheet  lightning  which  illumin- 
ated the  entire  bay  every  few  seconds.  Palermo  Bay  is 
almost  more  beautiful  in  the  moonlight  than  in  the  sun- 
set, and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

A  big  ball  was  to  be  held  at  the  new  theatre  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town  soup-kitchens,  in  which  the  Princess 
di  Nisceni  was  much  interested.  The  tickets  cost  ten 
francs  each.  As  this  was  a  charity  ball,  only  tea  and  cofFee 
were  provided,  a  charge  of  four  francs  being  made  for 
supper,  with  wine  extra.  This  was  served  at  little  tables. 
Admission  to  the  ball  could  be  obtained  by  applying  to  a 
patroness,  and  the  hour  of  commencement  was  announced 
for  22^  o'clock,  or,  as  we  should  call  it,  10.30.  We 
were  told,  however,  that  it  was  no  good  arriving  before 
1 1.1 5,  so  we  did  not  leave  the  hotel  till  about  that  hour. 
My  sister,  Major  and  Captain  Rhodes  (brothers  of  Cecil 
Rhodes),  and  I  crawled  into  a  tiny  victoria  with  the  hood 
up,  and  off  we  started. 

Palermo  goes  to  bed  early.  There  was  not  a  light  in 
the  town,  except  in  front  of  the  little  shrines — not  a 
cab,  tram,  man,  woman,  or  child  to  be  seen. 

As  we  neared  the  theatre  the  scene  became  more 
animated,  and  there  was  quite  a  queue  of  carriages 
leading  to  the  door.    Smart  soldiers  with  bunches  of 
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cocks'  feathers  in  their  headgear  guarded  the  entrance, 
and  up  a  flight  of  marble  stairs  we  went,  one  green 
plant  in  a  pot  adorning  each  side  of  every  step.  There 
was  no  ladies'  cloak-room,  so  in  the  presence  of  dancers, 
chaperones,  and  waiters  we  tumbled  out  of  our  things 
on  the  staircase,  without  even  the  joy  of  a  mirror — 
although  we  had  driven  two  miles  in  an  open  vehicle 
— and  entered  the  ballroom.  It  was  a  fine  room,  but 
had  two  terrible  drawbacks  :  the  marble  floor,  thinly 
veiled  by  drugget,  was  wearisome  to  dance  on,  and  the 
heat  was  simply  awful.  The  scirocco  still  filled  the  air  ; 
no  windows  were  open,  and  the  poor  men  stood  mopping 
their  heads,  while  the  women's  hair  calmly  uncurled. 
These  were  drawbacks,  certainly,  but  they  were  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  smartness  of  the  scene. 

Sicilian  Society  is  limited  ;  all  the  nobility  seemed  to 
be  present.  Princes  and  princesses  mustered  strong, 
and  very  handsome  some  of  the  women  were.  Tall, 
well  gowned,  wearing  beautiful  jewels,  and  carrying 
themselves  remarkably  well,  the  aristocrats  of  Sicily 
would  compare  well  with  our  nobility  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  men  were  almost  all  smaller  than  their 
wives,  dark  and  swarthy.  In  Sicily,  as  in  Russia,  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  middle-class.  People  are  either 
of  noble  blood,  or  else  poor  and  of  the  peasantry. 
There  is  a  rich  intermediate  class,  entirely  composed  of 
foreign  merchants  until  the  last  few  years. 

Sicilian  Society  is  in  a  stage  of  evolution.  It  has  not 
quite  thrown  off  the  Eastern  idea  of  seclusion  for  its 
women  :  ladies  are  never  seen  walking  alone  in  the 
streets.    The  men  go  to  market  and  send  the  things 
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home  in  baskets  by  little  boys  hired  for  a  few  soldi,  but 
the  women  never  come  out  till  the  afternoon,  and  then 
only  drive.  When  they  appear  at  a  ball,  even  in 
Palermo,  they  do  not  mix  freely  with  the  men.  It 
was  quite  funny.  In  the  first  place  there  were  more 
men  than  women,  but  they  all  congregated  together, 
just  as  they  did  at  the  tailors'  ball,  many  of  them 
spending  the  evening  in  the  smoking-room,  and  only 
appearing  now  and  then  to  look  on.  The  women  all 
clustered  round  the  walls,  and  just  before  each  dance 
were  fetched  by  their  partners  and  escorted  back  to 
their  seats  the  moment  it  was  over.  The  pleasant 
intercourse  we  Britishers  enjoy  between  the  dances 
seems  to  be  denied  to  the  smart  folk  of  Sicily,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Their 
marriages  are  arranged  for  them,  for  the  women  have 
not  really  emerged  from  the  thrall  of  unquestioning 
submission  to  man.  They  are  wives  and  mothers, 
housekeepers  and  ornaments,  but  not  yet  chums  and 
friends. 

Men  bow  low  before  women  and  kiss  their  hands — 
both  pretty  customs — but  they  talk  to  them  with  diffi- 
dence, and  an  air  of  frigidity  certainly  pervades  the 
proceedings,  even  the  dancing.  Lancers  and  quadrilles 
are  walked  through  as  quietly  and  decorously  as  we 
were  taught  to  do  them  in  our  dancing  school-days. 
This  part,  although  somewhat  stiff,  is  an  improvement 
on  our  modern  British  ballrooms,  where  much  of  the 
dancing  has  degenerated  into  a  romp. 

The  women  are  dignified  in  their  bearing,  and  yet 
they  are  anything  but  athletic,  for  they  do  not  even 
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walk  ;  but  their  deportment  was  really  a  pleasure  to 
watch  as  they  swept  through  the  square  dances. 
Sicilians  are  supposed  to  be  stout,  but  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  this  was  not  the  case.  Many  of  the 
elder  ladies  wore  high  dresses,  and  so  did  some  even  of 
the  younger  ones — another  movement  towards  modern 
ideas  which  has  not  yet  quite  established  itself.  Some 
of  the  men  wore  soft,  tucked  linen  shirts,  and  of  course 
many  officers  were  present  in  uniform. 

The  leaders  of  Society  are  somewhat  cosmopolitan 
nowadays.  Impecunious  aristocracy  has  married  youth- 
ful alien  wealth,  consequently  there  are  several 
"  princesses "  from  other  lands.  Many  of  the  best 
and  oldest  families  are  never  seen  at  all.  They  live 
very  secluded  lives,  their  only  excitement  being  the 
daily  drive  or  occasional  visits  to  the  opera. 

Society  had  arranged  to  attend  this  particular  charity 
ball  en 1  bloc ,  so  Society  was  well  represented.  Everyone 
seemed  to  know  everyone  else,  and  two  Englishwomen 
and  a  few  Englishmen  were  well  stared  at  in  conse- 
quence. The  Sicilians  were  most  polite.  Those  we 
had  met  at  garden-parties  or  luncheons  all  renewed  the 
acquaintance,  and  did  what  they  could  to  make  the 
evening  a  pleasant  one,  which  it  certainly  was. 

At  that  ball  I  ate  my  first  Sicilian  ice.  A  Sicilian  ice 
is  so  delicious  it  is  something  to  be  remembered. 
Winter  or  summer,  there  are  always  ices  in  Palermo. 

In  the  winter  the  smart  folk  of  the  city  drive  up  and 
down  the  Via  della  Liberta — mostly  in  closed  vehicles — 
every  day  from  four  to  six.  In  summer  they  open  their 
carriages  and  take  their  drive  from  six  to  eight  nearer 
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the  sea,  following  the  Marina  (shore),  stopping  in  front 
of  the  famous  ice-man's  booth  to  purchase  and  eat  ices. 

These  frozen  delicacies  are  quite  a  feature  of  Palermo 
life.  They  are  said  to  be  "  the  finest  ices  in  the  world," 
and  I  certainly  never  enjoyed  anything  more  delicious 
than  those  in  the  Sicilian  capital — not  even  in  the  United 
States,  the  land  of  ice-creams.  In  the  winter  they  can 
always  be  had  in  the  large  Palermo  cafe  adjoining  one  of 
the  theatres, and  every  afternoon  the  fashionable  folk  enjoy 
their  ices  when  feasible.  There  is  great  wealth  of  fruit 
in  the  island,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  finds  its  way 
into  those  wondrous  ices,  a  portion  of  which — and  an 
enormous  portion,  too — costs  only  half  a  franc.  Eating 
ices  in  Palermo  is  as  fashionable  for  ladies  as  playing 
bridge  in  London. 

Mentioning  bridge  reminds  me  of  a  strange  instance 
of  gambling  which  came  under  my  own  notice.  It 
was  not  a  woman,  for  only  men  gamble  in  Sicily,  where 
they  do  more  than  enough  for  both  sexes.  When  talk- 
ing one  day  about  old  Sicilian  jewellery,  a  friend  said — 

"  If  you  want  queer  pins  and  combs,  china,  or  cabi- 
nets, I  can  take  you  to  a  house  where  they  are  for  sale." 

"  A  house  or  a  shop  ? " 

"A  house.  It  is  a  sad  story.  A  well-known  and 
much  -  respected  man  of  ancient  family  has  gambled 
away  all  his  property.  Year  by  year  houses  and  lands 
have  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  his  *  debts  of  honour.'  He 
is  now  reduced  to  one  house,  and  that  is  in  Palermo, 
and  near  his  club.  There  he  lives  with  his  two  valets, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  things.  Whenever  he  has  ill 
luck  at  cards  he  sells  some  of  his  treasures,  and  last 
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night  I  know  he  lost  £4.00.  To-day  he  will  sell,  and 
if  you  like  I  will  take  you  to  see  his  things." 

"  What  a  pitiful  tale." 

"  Yes,  but  a  true  one." 

We  hardly  liked  to  go  to  a  man's  house  as  though  he 
were  a  dealer,  and  we  could  not  bargain  with  him  when 
we  arrived  there,  but  our  first  scruples  being  overruled, 
we  went.  Such  a  delightful  old  man  he  was,  with  such 
lovely  things.  He  did  not  in  the  least  mind  telling  his 
valet  what  prices  he  required,  or  the  valet  informing 
us  in  truly  royal  "  intermediary "  style.  We  saw  his 
house,  he  invited  us  into  his  private  rooms,  where 
even  the  brushes  and  scent-bottles  were  crowned  with 
diamonds,  and  we  felt  sick  at  heart  to  see  this  dear  old 
man  brought  to  such  a  plight  by  the  cursed  love  of 
cards.  The  picture  of  that  poverty-stricken  nobleman 
haunted  me  for  days.  What  is  it  in  their  blood  that 
makes  folk  gamble  or  drink  away  their  very  souls  ? 

I  said  just  now  that  Palermo  was  in  bed  by  eleven 
o'clock  :  so  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  this  small  select 
"  society,"  which  is  as  late  as  the  township  itself  is 
early.  Society  does  not  rise  till  eleven  or  twelve,  just 
in  time  for  dejeuner^  in  fact.  Dinner  is  served  about 
half-past  seven,  and  the  evening  is  generally  ended  with 
supper  or  light  refreshments.  Balls  begin  at  eleven, 
and  the  clubs  are  most  crowded  after  midnight,  when 
baccarat  and  bridge  are  in  full  swing;  money  quickly 
changes  hands,  and  old  estates  pass  away  from  one 
family  to  another. 

Sicilians  are  not  hospitable,  with  a  few  shining  excep- 
tions.   There  seems  to  be  no  general  entertaining — 
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nothing  of  a  friendly,  free-and-easy  nature  :  nothing 
but  an  occasional  stately  dinner  or  ball.  The  women 
are  content  with  their  afternoon  drive,  a  visit  to  their 
church  or  from  their  priest,  and  an  evening  spent  alone 
while  the  men  play  cards  at  the  clubs.  Those  beautiful 
girls  with  raven  locks  and  soft  dreamy  eyes  marry  young. 
They  are  not  as  a  rule  highly  educated,  they  have  no 
particular  interests,  lead  dull  lives  and  age  early.  They 
wear  beautiful  clothes  when  they  are  seen,  and  gorgeous 
jewels  ;  but  dressing-gowns  and  slippers  are  quite 
general  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  men  are  short,  smart,  extremely  polite,  fond  of 
sport,  and  madly  addicted  to  cards.  Unfortunately  I 
did  not  meet  the  famous  merchant  prince  Florio,  as  he 
was  in  deep  mourning. 

In  Palermo  there  is  still  an  elite  and  real  old  noblesse 
which  keeps  to  itself,  whereas  in  London  the  new 
wealthy  mob  overrides  everything,  and  is  designated 
"  smart  society."  It  is  they  who  lend  their  palatial 
drawing-rooms  for  "  meetings  attended  by  bishops,"  or 
charitable  functions  "  under  distinguished  patronage," 
hoping  thereby  to  gain  kudos.  It  is  they  who  barter 
their  daughters  for  titles,  and  pay  swells  to  dine  at  their 
tables.    Palermo  has  not  come  to  that. 

The  Sicilian  houses  are  spacious,  sometimes  enormous, 
yet  totally  lacking  in  comfort.  French  furniture,  gold 
mirrors,  chairs  in  rows,  an  occasional  fireplace,  and 
artificial  flowers  are  what  particularly  strike  the  stranger. 
They  are  handsome  houses,  but  not  comfortable  homes. 
Outward  show  is  the  keynote  of  everything. 

The  poor  are  most  kind  in  bidding  a  stranger  welcome 
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to  their  little  homes,  and  show  their  stove  or  bed,  their 
children  or  animals,  with  evident  pride  and  pleasure. 
Not  so  the  rich.  One  meets  them  :  they  bow  and 
smile,  promise  much,  and  do  nothing.  No  one  wants 
dinners  or  luncheons,  no  stranger  desires  anything  that 
costs  money,  but  an  hour's  walk  or  talk  is  not  expensive, 
and  the  Sicilian  who  will  give  that  amount  of  time 
affords  a  large  amount  of  pleasure  in  explaining  little 
scenes  met  with  by  the  way.  The  fact  is  they  know 
very  little  about  their  own  country,  and  care  even  less 
about  its  people  ;  they  cannot  give  the  reason  for  any- 
thing, and  then  they  live  in  such  a  simple  manner  it  is 
perhaps  natural  they  should  not  care  for  promiscuous 
callers. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hospitality  shown 
to  strangers  is  unbounded.  In  Norway,  which  is  a  poor 
country,  abundance  is  given  in  time  and  thought  :  one 
is  invited  to  a  simple  little  supper  :  no  trouble  is  spared 
to  make  a  visitor  with  an  introduction  feel  comfortable 
and  to  enable  him  to  understand  something  of  the  land. 
In  Germany  and  France,  in  Finland  and  Denmark,  I 
have  always  found  the  rich  and  poor  alike  hospitable — 
not  so  much  in  Spain,  where  promises  are  rife  as  in 
Sicily.    Both  are  lands  of  procrastination. 

"  You  would  like  to  hear  a  story-teller  ?  Then  I  will 
find  out  all  about  it,"  said  a  charming  marquis.  Days 
went  by  :  I  trusted  his  profound  bows  and  sworn  pro- 
mises, but  never  heard  any  more  of  him  or  his  story- 
teller. 

"  Monreale  is  delightful.  My  wife  will  drive  you 
there  in  her  carriage,,,  suggested  another  gentleman. 
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The  carriage — with  maybe  the  wife  inside — left  a  card 
at  our  hotel,  but  the  drive  never  came  off. 

"  You  must  dine  with  me,"  said  one  grande  dame. 
"  I  will  call  and  fix  a  time." 

She  left  a  card,  but  forgot  to  mention  either  day  or 
hour. 

I  returned  the  call.  "Out"  was  the  reply  of  the 
grand  porter  holding  his  stick  of  office  at  the  lodge. 
Some  days  later  I  met  the  lady  at  a  ball,  and  went  up 
to  her  to  say  good-bye. 

u  What,  leaving  so  soon  ?  We  really  have  seen 
nothing  of  you.    Won't  you  dine  next  week  ? " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  accept,"  I  replied.  "  I  have 
been  in  Palermo  three  weeks,  and  must  leave  to- 
morrow." 

There  are  two  important  clubs  for  men  in  Palermo, 
and  both  of  them  gave  grand  balls  while  we  were  there, 
and  kindly  sent  us  invitations.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  ball  at  the  Sports  Club,  dancing  did  not  begin 
till  after  eleven  o'clock  at  the  Nuovo  Casino,  but 
gorgeous  suppers  and  more  gorgeous  cotillons  were 
given,  as  this  was  an  invitation  affair.  The  cotillon  was 
charming,  and  pretty,  dainty  gifts  were  bestowed  by  the 
club  on  the  guests.  One  of  its  chief  features  was  a 
motor-car  composed  entirely  of  flowers,  which  was 
wheeled  in,  and  from  which  lovely  favours  were  sub- 
sequently distributed. 

The  Nuovo  Casino  Club-house  is  the  old  palace  of 
a  former  duke  :  a  lovely  set  of  rooms  of  which  the 
chief  treasure  is  a  priceless  Capo  di  Monte  fireplace. 
This  is  made  entirely  of  china  :  the  blue  and  white 
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medallions,  which  resemble  Wedgwood,  are  joined  to- 
gether by  the  fruit  and  flowers  one  knows  so  well  in 
that  particular  ware.  Some  large  porcelain  heads  were 
more  quaint  than  pretty.  The  following  was  the  dance 
programme  : — 

NUOVO  CASINO, 
PALERMO. 

10  Febbraio  1904. 
DANZE. 

Waltzer  

Contradanza  (Quadrille)  

Polka  

Lancieri  

Waltzer  

Contradanza  

Polka  

Lancieri  

Cotillon  

We  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  balls — those  peeps  into 
Sicilian  Society.  We  admired  the  pretty  women  and 
piquante  girls,  if  we  marvelled  a  little  at  their  solemnity 
and  their  dazzling  jewels.  The  next  day  we  happened 
to  mention  what  a  charming  sight  the  ball  had  been  to 
some  English  people  in  the  hotel,  who  merely  shrugged 
their  shoulders  at  the  possibility  of  there  being  any 
difference  between  a  ball  at  Palermo  and  one  in  London. 

One  really  wonders  why  some  people  travel  at  all. 

A  handsome,  stylish  woman  was  staying  with  her 
maid  at  the  smartest  hotel  in  Sicily.  One  day  a  friend 
inquired  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  island. 

"  About  six  weeks,"  she  replied  graciously. 

"  Then  you  have  seen  almost  everything,  I  suppose. 
What  do  you  like  best  ? " 
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The  lady  opened  her  eyes. 

"Which  of  the  ancient  temples  do  you  admire  the 
most  ? " 

"  Temples  ?  Oh,  I  hate  temples,  I  haven't  seen  any 
of  them." 

This  was  rather  disconcerting,  but  my  friend  con- 
tinued— 

"  Have  you  been  up  Monte  Pellegrino  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no  ;  I  never  do  these  things.  I  hate 
sightseeing." 

"  But  surely  that  is  the  chief  occupation  here." 

"  It  is  not  one  I  indulge  in,"  she  replied.  "  I  hate 
markets  and  smells,  long  walks  and  ruins,  and  climbs  for 
nothing  but  a  view.  I  just  came  for  the  sunshine. 
There  is  a  nice  tea-shop  where  I  can  get  a  good  cup  of 
tea  and  English  novels." 

Here  was  the  Britisher  abroad.  Sicilian  sunshine  and 
English  tea  had  brought  her  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home  to  be  bored  in  a  foreign  hotel,  cheered  only  by  a 
few  old  English  novels. 

Surely  Americans,  superficial  in  their  sightseeing  as 
they  often  are,  take  a  more  healthy  interest  in  the  places 
they  visit,  and  put  such  Britishers  to  shame. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  quite  an  entertainment  to  take 
tea  every  afternoon  at  these  English  tea-rooms  and  Cir- 
culating Library  in  Piazza  Marina,  just  opposite  to 
where  tramcars  stop.  Two  charming  little  Irish  ladies 
dispense  the  beverage,  and  are  wise  enough  to  have  such 
luxuries  on  sale  as  English  biscuits,  marmalade,  boot- 
laces, hair-nets,  and  blotting-paper,  besides  the  English 
newspapers.    Small  as  the  rooms  are,  they  are  prettily 
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decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  tea  is  excellent.  One 
finds  comfort  and  many  little  luxuries  at  those  tea-rooms, 
which  are  quite  a  "  rendezvous  "  every  afternoon. 

Sicily  seems  to  be  in  a  sort  of  transition  stage,  old 
habits  are  fighting  with  modern  ideas  introduced  by 
travellers  and  strangers  who  visit  her  shores.  There  are 
still  curious  ways  and  customs  noticeable  on  all  sides. 
For  instance,  the  letter  "  K  "  of  the  Moors  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  although  "K"  is  unknown 
in  Italian.  The  Eastern  idea  of  seclusion  for  women 
and  a  love  of  jewels  is  everywhere  manifest:  the  peasant 
child,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  wears  her  glass-and-brass 
ring,  the  rich  lady  saves  at  home  to  blaze  with  jewels  in 
public. 

A  grand  marriage  took  place  while  we  were  in 
Palermo,  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  parents, 
according  to  Sicilian  custom.  The  young  people  were 
not  rich,  £700  or  £800  a  year  being  the  utmost  on 
which  they  could  reckon.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was 
somewhat  surprising  to  a  practical  English  mind  to  learn 
that  ^1,200  had  been  expended  by  the  bride's  father  on 
a  pearl  necklace,  and  £800  by  another  relative  on 
diamond  solitaire  ear-drops.  In  England  this  sum  of 
money  would  have  been  invested,  and  the  ^2,000  thus 
put  away  would  have  yielded  interest  to  the  amount  of 
£60  or  £70  2l  year  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  love 
of  jewels  and  outward  show  is,  thank  Heaven,  not  so 
prevalent  on  British  shores.  We  enjoy  comfort  at  home 
with  little  outward  show  :  Spaniards  and  Italians  reverse 
the  system. 

When  a  girl  marries  in  Sicily  she  is  practically  lost  to 
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her  own  family.  She  is  taught  to  adopt  the  manners, 
customs,  ideas,  and  sometimes  even  the  home  of  her 
husband's  people.  One  cannot  help  seeing  again  and 
again  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  matters. 
Moorish,  Greek,  and  Norman  traditions  seem  to  have 
left  fewer  traces  on  Sicilian  Society  than  the  manners  and 
thoughts  of  Spain. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  old  and  new  customs  side  by 
side.  Formerly  it  was  the  habit  to  be  born  and  die  in 
public.  When  a  man  was  taken  ill,  he  at  once  notified 
the  fact  to  all  his  friends,  who,  appreciating  the  compli- 
ment, promptly  called  to  express  their  sympathy.  Con- 
stant relays  of  visitors  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  when 
there  were  too  many  to  be  in  the  room,  they  overflowed 
to  the  dining-room  or  salon,  where  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  an  air  of  condolence  :  consequently  gossip  and 
hilarity  took  its  place.  While  a  man  was  dying  in  one 
room  his  friends  and  relations  were  making  merry  in 
another :  truly  comedy  and  tragedy  in  a  nutshell. 

If  the  man  died,  his  heart-broken  wife  took  to  her 
bed,  where  she  in  turn  was  visited  by  all  her  sympathis- 
ing friends.  For  nine  days  they  clustered  about  her, 
but  at  the  end  of  forty  days  she  was  allowed  to  go  out 
to  attend  Mass  for  the  Dead  at  the  church,  retiring  into 
her  shell  again  subsequently,  as  it  was  not  considered 
proper  for  a  widow  to  be  seen  in  public  for  a  year,  or  to 
dine  out  or  pay  visits  for  twice  that  length  of  time.  So 
strictly  were  these  rules  enforced  that  in  the  case  of  a 
lady  of  good  family,  who  was  left  a  widow  before  she  was 
thirty,  she  never  appeared  at  a  party  of  any  sort  from 
that  time  until  her  eldest  daughter  was  old  enough  to 
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come  out.  She  had  by  then  become  so  unaccustomed 
to  society  that  to  re-enter  it  was  a  penance. 

Sicilian  Society  is  becoming  less  narrow,  however,  and 
is  even  taking  kindly  to  lawn-tennis.  Many  of  the  men 
now  play  with  the  energetic  Britisher — not  the  women, 
of  course,  for  Sicilian  ladies  never  take  any  exercise.  So 
fashionable  has  the  game  become  that  the  first  public 
lawn-tennis  tournament  was  held  in  Palermo  in  May, 
1904,  and  was  open  to  all  Southern  Italy.  It  was  held 
at  the  instigation  of  Cav.  Giuseppe  Scalla  (son  of  Prince 
Scalla),  who  is  President  of  the  Sports  Club  which  gave 
the  ball  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

So  much  for  tennis,  now  for  the  drama. 

Every  country  seems  to  have  its  own  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  morality  of  the  stage.  In  England  we  have  a 
censor  :  in  other  lands  the  public  is  its  own  censor,  but 
in  Sicily  the  manager  of  the  theatre  undertakes  to  look 
after  the  moral  dish  he  serves  up  nightly. 

One  day  we  saw  the  announcement  of  a  play  all 
bordered  in  black. 

"  Is  the  King  of  Italy  dead  ? "  we  inquired,  "  or  any 
other  great  magnate  ? " 

"  Oh  no.    It  is  only  a  blac\  night  at  the  theatre." 

"  What  on  earth  is  a  black  night  ?  " 

It  seems  that  an  ordinary  play,  neither  very  good 
nor  very  bad,  has  an  ordinary  playbill  and  an  ordinary 
audience.  A  representation  which  is  fit  for  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  young  ladies  is  called  a  white  night,  and 
all  the  girls  and  boys  of  the  town  are  taken  to  see 
it ;  but  a  black  night  is  an  entertainment  considered 
unfit  for  the  youthful  or  virginal  mind.    Those  black 
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nights  are  of  course  the  most  popular  :  men  literally 
clamour  for  seats.  At  the  black  performance,  of  which 
the  programme  is  given  opposite,  it  appears  there  were 
only  two  or  three  married  women  in  the  house,  and 
apparently  they  felt  uncomfortable,  as  they  left  before 
the  end  of  the  piece,  and  the  theatre — one  of  the  best 
in  Palermo,  where  there  are  splendid  houses  —  was 
entirely  given  over  to  the  male  sex. 

It  is  a  truly  delightful  idea.  Sometimes  the  play 
is  not  so  wicked  as  the  announcement  would  make  out, 
and  the  black  border  is  merely  a  bait  to  attract  a  good 
house,  but  no  one  knows  this  till  he  gets  there,  and 
speculation  is  always  rife  as  to  how  delectable  the  dish 
served  to  the  public  on  a  black  night  may  prove. 


R.  TEATRO  BELLINI 

Mercoledi  4  Febbraio  1903,  alle  ore  9  pom. 

RICITA  39*-DISPARI 

SER  AJTA^.  .  ?  ?  ? 

La  Dramm.  Comp.  Ttaliana  EEINACH-PIEEI 

II  BIGUETTo'd'ALLOGGIO 

Oommedia  pochade  in  3  atti  di  ANTONY  MARS 
Ultimo  gran  successo  al  Palays  Royal  di  Parigi 
NUOVISSIMA  PER  PALERMO 
Gran  Successo  di  


II   comandante  Labour- 
dette 

II  colonnello  Montgiron  . 
II  luogotenente  Enrico 

Treville 
Champeaux,  soldato 
Moulard,  ordinanza 
Dingois,  farmacista 
Maoloizel,  esattore  . 
Lardinet,  furiere 
Papa  Filerin,  segretario 

comunale  . 
Michu  .... 
Beaudricourt,  tenente 


PERSONAGGI 


V.  Pieri 
A.  Pirovano 

£.  Sabbatini 
Fv.  Lotti 
G.  Grassi 
U.  Scalpellini 
N.  Tassani 

F.  Simbolotti 

A.  Doria 

G.  Patrioli 
L.  Ferace 


Paola  . 
Signora  Cloisa 
Paolina  . 
Vedova  Martin 
Signora  Dingois 
Luigi  . 

Signora  Savoureux 
Camilla  . 
Eleonora 
Emma  . 

Tonina,  serva  del- 

l'albergo  . 
Signora  Grisel 
Orsolina 


E.  Zopp.-Barsi 
T.  M.  Tassani 
R.  Severini 

E.  A.  Pieri 
L.  Gauthier 
G.  Monteverde 
A.  Maestri 

A.  Pieri 

F.  G.  Ferace 
A.  Maestri 


A.  Pieri 
R.  Severini 
F.  G.  Ferace 


L'azione  ha  luogo  in  Francia. 


wr  AWERTENZA  *m 

Non  e  Spettacolo  per  Signorine.# 


Palchi  di  prima  fila  . 
Idem  di  N.  9  e  11  . 
Palchi  di  seconda  fila 
Idem  di  N.  9  e  11  . 
Palchi  di  terza  fila  . 


PREZZI 

.10—1  Palchi  di  terza  fila  di  N.  9, 10  e  11  L. 

12  —      Poltrona  „ 

12  —      Platea      .       .       .       .       .  „ 
14  —      Posti  in  quarta  fila  di  palchi    .  ,, 
5  —      Galleria  ,, 


1  50 
1  — 

0  75 


Biglietto  d'Ingresso  pei  Palchi  Gent.  T5. 
MILITARI  IN  DIVISA 

Poltrona  L.  2,50  -  Platea  L.  1  -  Posti  in  quarta  fila  di  palchi  L.  0,75  -  Ingresso  L.  0,50 

Per  I'affltto  del  Palco  di  proprieta  prima  fila  N.  3  rivolgersi  al  Chiosco 
per  la  rivendita  di  tabacchi  del  Sig.  Vicari,  Via  Macqueda,  Piazza  Verdi 


\ 

•         -  •     .  •                 •  ■ 

!                          Venerdi  o  Febbraio 

!  6"  Serata  Bianca 

Si  dara 

RESA  A  DISCREZIONE 

Commedia  in  4  atti  di  G.  GIACOSA 

mr  SPETTACOLO  PER  SIGNORINE  ~m  t 

Prossimamente 

SERATA  IN  ONORE 

dell'attore  brillante 

; 

VITTORIO  PIERI 

Quanto  prima  ! 

La  Signoita  Flint 

Commedia  in  4  atti  di  PAUL  GA VAULT  e  GEORGES  BERR 

NUOVISSIMA  PER  PALERMO  ~m 

.                      .  - 

\ 

*  The  sixth  white  performance, 
t  Performed  for  ladies. 
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It  is  this  kind  of  quaintness  which  intensifies  the 
charm  of  Sicily.  In  spite  of  electric  light  and  tramlines 
the  people  are  in  many  ways  a  people  of  four  or  five 
hundred  years  ago.  They  do  not  belong  to  our  modern 
world  of  unrest  and  unbelief.  Another  example  of  its 
old-worldness  is  a  curious  scene,  enacted  daily  at  the 
back  of  the  post  office.  Six  or  eight  public  letter-writers 
await  the  patronage  of  the  people.  Each  man  sits  at 
his  little  table,  in  a  kind  of  alcove,  with  pen,  ink, 
paper,  and  sealing-wax  before  him.  On  either  side  of 
him  is  a  chair,  for  a  peasant's  letter  is  such  an  important 
document  he  usually  takes  a  friend  with  him,  some- 
times more  than  one,  when  he  goes  to  dictate  his  wishes. 

All  the  public  letter -writers  were  busy  when  we 
arrived.  At  the  first  table  an  old  woman,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  was  pouring  out  a  long  tale  of  woe  to  a  scribe. 
At  the  next  table  an  elderly  man,  with  a  still  more 
elderly  friend,  had  just  completed  a  long  letter  to  his 
son  in  America.  The  clerk  read  it  over  to  him  care- 
fully, he  nodded  assent,  then  he  paused — evidently  the 
words  used  did  not  exactly  convey  his  meaning,  so  he 
made  the  scribe  correct  them.  A  penny  is  the  usual 
charge  for  a  letter,  including  the  paper,  but  as  this  was 
a  long  epistle  he  had  to  pay  twopence.  He  would  not 
have  it  sealed  up,  probably  intending  to  have  it  read 
over  by  a  second  party  before  sending  it  to  America. 

At  the  third  table  a  document  was  being  drawn  up. 
The  man  had  evidently  been  brought  thither  for  the 
purpose  by  a  priest,  for  the  latter  was  giving  instructions 
to  the  public  letter-writer,  while  the  man  nodded  assent 
or  spoke  out  his  disapproval. 
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One  would-be  correspondent  arrived  in  a  great  hurry  ; 
he  wanted  a  bill  made  up.  Apparently  he  was  a  butcher 
who  could  not  write,  but  his  memory  seemed  wonderful, 
for  he  reeled  off  dates,  weights,  and  joints  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  then,  seizing  his  hat,  threw  down  two  sous 
and  ran  off  to  deliver  his  bill.  Our  public  accountants 
have  probably  grown  out  of  this  system,  although  nowa- 
days they  only  rectify  mistakes  made  by  imperfect  book- 
keepers. These  public  letter-writers  are  merely  a  grade 
lower,  and  make  out  bills  instead  of  checking  them. 

I  have  seen  public  letter-writers  in  Morocco,  Mexico, 
Spain,  and  Russia,  but  with  the  spread  of  education 
they  will  surely  soon  disappear  from  our  midst. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  Palermo  hardly  any  of 
the  cabdrivers  can  read.  If  the  visitor  pronounces  an 
address  somewhat  differently  from  its  accustomed  sound 
he  does  not  understand,  and  when  shown  the  name  in 
writing  becomes  even  more  vague.  Until  some  ten 
years  ago  compulsory  education  was  unknown,  and  this 
is  the  result. 

Of  course  such  ignorance  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
public  letter-writers. 

Another  old-world  habit  is  the  method  of  spearing  fish 
in  Palermo  Bay.  Major  Rhodes  first  called  my  attention 
to  it.  Some  men  were  passing  below  the  hotel  in  a  boat. 
One  man  in  the  stern  had  a  large  copper  stewpan  in  his 
hand,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  the  bottom  was  of 
glass.  He  dropped  his  pan  or  pail  into  the  water  quite 
gently,  and  then,  leaning  over  it,  peered  down  into  the 
depths  below  through  the  glass.  By  this  means  he 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  ripple  of  the  water,  and  in 
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that  clear  blue  sea  could  discern  objects  many  feet 
below.  When  he  saw  a  fish  he  directed  his  companion 
to  row  gently  towards  it,  and  with  marvellous  dexterity 
speared  it,  and  brought  it  to  the  surface  wriggling  at 
the  end  of  his  fork.  The  fish  was  an  octopus,  and  was 
speared  when  asleep.  His  manner  of  peering  through 
the  glass  somewhat  resembled  that  of  the  pearl-fishers 
in  the  rivers  of  Scotland. 

Prior  to  leaving  the  subject  of  occupations,  which 
really  mean  the  life  of  the  people,  one  pauses  again  to 
emphasise  the  many  and  varied  styles  of  architecture 
noticeable  on  all  sides.  Palermo,  including  Monreale, 
Cefalu,  and  even  Messina — although  the  monuments  in 
this  last-named  town  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  a  fine 
modern  city  has  taken  their  place — form  a  chapter  apart 
in  the  history  of  Art  :  a  combination  which  is  found 
nowhere  outside  Sicily.  In  the  western  part  the  Arabs 
flourished  and  introduced  their  charming  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  we  saw  later  at  Eryx  and  Sciacca,  while 
the  Byzantine  methods  appear  in  the  east — noticeably  at 
Syracuse  and  Catania.  When  the  Normans  conquered 
the  island  the  Arab  population  continued  its  habits  and 
its  arts.  When  the  various  Rogers  and  Williams  built 
palaces,  chapels,  and  abbeys  they  employed  Arab  archi- 
tects and  masons  ;  but  the  Byzantine  decorators  over- 
topped everything.  The  Norman  clergy  also  appear  to 
have  had  a  decided  influence.  The  Norman  conquerors 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  masons  of  their  own,  but 
they  had  scholars,  who  wished  to  build  churches  of 
the  style  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  insisted 
more  or  less  on  this  general  plan.     The  abbey  of 
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Monreale  and  the  cathedral  of  Cefalu  are  adorned  with 
mosaics  treated  in  accordance  with  Arab  and  Byzantine 
customs.  Thus  under  the  grand  and  noble  spirit  of 
this  dynasty,  which  was  really  the  national  house  of 
Sicily,  an  art  was  created  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century  which  was  probably  the  greatest  in  the 
world. 

Like  the  Capetian  kings  of  France  the  Norman  kings 
of  Sicily  were  half  ecclesiastics,  powerful  chiefs  of  rich 
clergy  and  also  patriots.  The  pictures  of  Norman  kings 
crowned  by  Jesus  Christ  direct  instead  of  by  the  Pope 
are  many  and  wonderful.  On  the  principal  seat  in 
each  large  church,  written  in  bold  letters,  one  reads 
"Sedis  regis"  The  Norman  Conquest  in  the  eleventh 
century  adapted  itself  to  the  habits  of  the  conquered. 
In  Sicily  the  traits  were  very  varied  where  the  Arab  and 
Latin  elements  predominated,  and  were  still  full  of  life 
and  originality. 

Palermo  was  for  some  years  practically  the  capital  of 
Europe,  the  centre  of  everything,  but  Sicily  found 
herself  carried  away  by  the  Hohenstaufens  in  a  quarrel 
which  in  no  way  concerned  her,  a  war  for  the  empire 
and  the  Pope,  which  a  century  later  drew  her  under  the 
sway  of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

To-day  Palermo  is  nothing  more  than  a  big  town ;  its 
modern  art,  literature,  or  architecture  no  longer  attract 
the  civilised  world.  It  is  just  a  thriving  port,  the 
centre  of  Sicilan  commerce  and  society.  Palermo 
remains  the  smouldering  ashes  of  a  once  great  and  im- 
portant fire.  Yet  even  to-day  Palermo  is  in  no  way 
insignificant,  for  it  is  a  sort  of  minor  Paris — very  minor 
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of  course,  but  still  the  Panormus  of  the  ancients  is  a 
fashionable  place  nowadays,  with  its  balls,  its  parties, 
its  opera,  and  its  clubs. 

There  is  no  casino  where  any  would-be  visitor  can  pay 
his  money  and  enter  ;  there  are  no  weekly  subscription 
balls,  none  of  the  cheap  public  amusements  of  Monte 
Carlo  ;  but  it  is  even  more  beautifully  situated,  a 
thousand  times  more  interesting  historically,  the  climate 
is  warmer  and  better  than  that  of  the  Riviera,  and  in 
Palermo  the  old  world  and  the  new  join  hands. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


TWO  THOUSAND  AND  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS 
AGO.  SOLUNTUM 

THERE  are  some  delightful  drives  outside  Palermo 
which  Granny  revelled  in,  although  she  shook  her 
head  disapprovingly  at  some  of  the  wilder  expeditions 
my  sister  and  I  undertook.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  "  mild  "  drives  was  to  the  ruins  of  Solanto, 
as  it  is  called  to-day,  although  merely  a  part  of  the 
district  known  to  the  Romans  as  Soluntum,  and  to  the 
Greeks  as  Soleous.  Only  in  Finland  have  I  known 
places  before  with  three  names,  and  there  even  the 
streets  are  painted  up  in  Finnish,  Swedish,  and  Russian. 

Soleous  was  the  most  easterly  Phoenician  stronghold 
on  the  northern  coast.  The  name  was  probably  Semitic : 
from  sela,  a  rock.  It  was  as  much  a  "  garden "  in 
Phoenician  days  as  it  is  now.  From  its  height  one 
would  judge  it  to  have  been  a  military  outpost  against 
the  Greeks.  As  it  stands,  however,  it  is  essentially 
Roman,  and  was  never  at  any  time  really  Greek,  though 
Diodorus,  writing  44  B.C.,  included  Soleous — without 
comment  or  detail — in  a  list  of  Phoenician  towns  be- 
trayed by  Dionysius  about  390  b.c  It  is,  moreover, 
practically  certain  that  Dionysius  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding lands  in  398  b.c. 
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We  arranged  to  devote  the  entire  day  to  Solanto,  so 
off  we  bowled  to  the  merry  sound  of  our  horses'  bells. 
The  landau  had  descended  from  some  prince  whose 
crest  it  still  bore,  and  we  took  with  us  a  tempting 
luncheon-basket  provided  by  the  hotel.  'Tis  a  lovely 
drive  round  Palermo  Bay,  past  interesting  villages  and 
endless  pretty  scenes. 

Two  seats  of  decay  did  we  see  that  day.  The  first 
was  the  ruined  city  of  Solanto  standing  on  a  prominent 
headland.  What  a  marvellous  situation !  the  town  over- 
looked two  bays  and  a  panorama  far  inland  as  it  rose 
600  feet  sheer  from  the  sea.  Founded  probably  about 
700  b.c,  its  walls  were  said  at  that  time  to  be  some  two 
miles  in  circumference.  No  wonder  these  great  nations 
successively  chose  Solanto  as  their  city,  for  the  position 
is  superb.  Beyond  that,  however,  its  ruins  to-day  com- 
pare ill  with  others  that  we  visited  later,  and  which  will 
therefore  be  described  at  greater  length. 

The  present  ruins  of  Solanto  date  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  houses  of  the  people,  a  few 
pavements,  and  a  wonderful  system  of  cisterns  for 
collecting  the  water  from  the  hillside  may  all  be  seen. 
A  few  odd  pillars  have  been  placed  upright ;  otherwise 
everything  is  lying  down.  The  zigzag  paved  road  up  the 
mountain-side  is  wonderfully  perfect,  although  some  two 
thousand  years  old  ;  so  are  the  staircases  of  the  side 
streets,  where  the  hill  was  too  steep  to  make  a  road. 
It  is  all  interesting,  but  the  view  is  perhaps  the  most 
enchanting  part  of  all.  That  town  on  the  hill  was 
buried  for  centuries,  and  only  in  1825  did  a  peasant 
boy  come  upon  a  coloured  statue  of  Jupiter  and  a  smaller 
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one  of  Isis,  which  led  to  the  present  excavations.  In 
comparison  with  other  ruined  cities,  but  little  remains 
of  Solanto.  It  was  a  chapter — several  chapters,  in  fact 
— in  the  history  of  three  great  peoples,  but  little  now 
survives  ;  its  life's  book  is  closed. 

We  lunched  in  the  open  air  under  the  almond  blossom 
that  February  day,  but  the  hour  was  early,  so  we  ate  but 
little,  deciding  to  finish  the  repast  with  a  cup  of  tea  later 
in  the  afternoon.  We  were  gazed  at  by  three  hungry 
dogs  and  a  few  long-legged,  miserable  sheep  that  plainly 
showed  the  degeneration  of  their  race  since  the  days 
of  the  famous  ram  of  Syracuse  immortalised  in  bronze, 
which  now  reposes  in  the  Palermo  Museum. 

A  couple  of  Americans  passed  us,  and  stopped  to  ex- 
change a  few  commonplace  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  Americans 
simply  revel  in  Sicily.  There  is  nothing  the  least  like 
it  in  their  vast  new  world.  Quebec  in  the  north,  and 
New  Orleans  in  the  south,  are  old  and  picturesque,  but 
they  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  antiquity 
and  picturesqueness  of  Sicily  as  a  whole. 

A  horrible  shower  overtook  us  at  Solanto,  rain  and 
wind  suddenly  enveloped  us,  and  blackness  spread  over 
everything.  We  ran,  or  rather  scrambled,  up  the  steep 
mountain-side  to  a  little  hut  which  has  been  erected  to 
preserve  some  wall-paintings  of  Pompeian  style,  dating 
probably  from  200  b.c.  The  wind  howled,  and  chilly 
drops  of  rain  found  their  way  through  the  roof,  but 
in  half  an  hour  the  sky  cleared,  and  all  was  bright  once 
more — all  the  more  lovely  for  the  clouds  and  shadows 
everywhere.    The  sea  was  a  glorious  greeny-blue,  clear 
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as  a  beryl,  deep-shaded  in  parts  as  an  amethyst,  with 
little  white-crested  waves  lapping  the  shore  in  angry 
froth  lashed  by  a  sudden  storm.  The  almond  blossom 
seemed  all  the  whiter  for  its  bath,  and  everything  smelt 
fresh  and  clean.  Little  wild  orchids  pushed  their  heads 
out  from  beneath  the  grass  or  peeped  from  under  the 
crags.    It  was  all  springlike  and  beautiful. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  after  literally  skating 
and  sliding  down  the  big  square  blocks  of  Roman  road- 
way made  perilously  slippery  by  the  rain,  we  rejoined 
the  carriage  and  Granny  who  had  not  dared  venture  so 
far  on  foot,  and  drove  off  to  Bagheria,  which  is  almost 
as  much  a  ruin  of  the  style  of  two  hundred  years  ago  as 
Solanto  is  of  as  many  thousands. 

When  Sicilian  noblemen  were  rich  they  had  their 
summer  residences  at  Bagheria,  a  drive  of  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  capital.  Many  of  those  nobles  are  now 
poor,  but  their  stately  homes  remain  to  mock  their 
former  grandeur,  like  grim  spectres  of  happier  days. 
One  of  them  was  formerly  occupied  by  Marie  Caroline, 
Queen  of  Sicily,  and  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Except  Galveston  after  the  great  storm  of  1900,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  more  pathetic  than  that  town 
with  its  18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  The  lords  of 
the  soil  no  longer  employ  their  peasantry,  consequently 
as  we  entered  house  after  house  we  heard  stories  of 
husbands,  fathers,  or  sons  gone  to  America. 

The  women  were  sitting  at  their  cottage  doors,  knit- 
ting socks  with  curious  crescent-shaped  needles ;  the  legs, 
feet,  heels,  or  toes  were  never  of  the  same  coloured 
wool ;  and  one  terrible  shade  of  pink  seemed  particularly 
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fashionable  for  hose.  We  smiled  on  one  good  dame 
and  begged  for  entrance,  whereupon  she  rose  from  her 
rush-seated  chair  and  bade  us  welcome.  As  all  the 
houses  we  went  into  seemed  much  the  same — and  when 
we  entered  one  we  were  pressed  to  enter  all  the  others 
— a  description  of  one  will  suffice. 

A  fairly  large,  cleanly,  whitewashed  room,  windowless, 
but  amply  lighted  by  the  ever-open  door  ;  a  low  char- 
coal stove,  with  the  remains  of  good  old  tiles,  and, 
however  poor  the  owner  of  the  house,  some  fine  copper 
pots  for  cooking  purposes  ;  walls  covered  with  sacred 
pictures,  all  more  or  less  hideous — generally  oleographs, 
in  horrible  frames  ;  one  wooden  cupboard,  often  old 
and  good,  and  generally  a  handsome  side-table  with 
carved  legs,  once  perhaps  the  property  of  some  palace  ; 
and,  in  an  alcove,  the  bed.  Before  this  precious 
possession  hung  clean  white  dimity  curtains,  with  home- 
made lace  edging.  We  raised  the  curtain  and  peeped 
behind.  What  a  bed !  It  almost  rivalled  the  big  bed  of 
Ware  in  size,  but  then  the  Sicilian  owner  said  five  folk 
slept  in  it  nightly.  Iron  trestles  formed  the  ground- 
work, on  which  reposed  long,  clean,  wooden  planks. 
One  constantly  sees  these  planks  being  scrubbed  in  the 
streets,  and  left  to  dry  against  the  house  wall.  At 
night  they  are  laid  side  by  side,  and  an  extra  trestle  and 
extra  plank  are  put  on,  or  taken  off,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family  about  to  repose  on  it,  which,  in  Sicily, 
seems  to  be  fairly  large.  The  mattress  is  rolled  up  in 
the  daytime,  so  that  the  freshly  washed  planks  only 
show. 

The  chickens  and  the  pig — if  the  family  be  rich 
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enough  to  possess  one — all  occupy  the  same  room,  the 
pig  sometimes  however  being  tethered  outside  during 
the  night.  The  people  are  poor,  hence  so  much  emigra- 
tion, but  their  little  homes  are  cleanly  palaces  compared 
with  the  cabins  of  Ireland,  or  the  crofts  of  Scotland. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  although  there  is  so  much 
poverty  in  Sicily,  even  in  a  place  like  Bagheria,  every- 
one wears  boots,  and  one  can  only  suppose  it  is  because 
they  are  particularly  cheap  in  Trinacria.1  Somehow 
poverty  never  seems  so  dreadful  in  sunny  climes  ;  the 
very  warmth  brings  cheerfulness.  Basking  in  sunshine 
gladdens  the  heart.  It  is  the  chill  poverty  of  the 
North  that  is  so  terrible — the  poverty  that  cannot  get 
warm  ;  that  has  little  or  no  light ;  that  dark,  dreary 
poverty  which  saps  vitality,  which  has  not  one  redeem- 
ing point,  not  even  the  joys  of  wild  flowers  and  wild 
fruits,  or  the  cheering  influence  of  a  blue  sky. 

Glass  was  a  favourite  decoration  in  the  houses  at 
Bagheria.  Queer,  old-fashioned  decanters,  quaint  jugs, 
tumblers,  or  wineglasses  were  everywhere,  and,  by  way 
of  making  them  more  effective,  a  bit  of  pink  tissue- 
paper  was  crumpled  up  in  each. 

They  seemed  a  clean,  tidy,  good-natured  sort  of 
peasantry,  with  pleasing,  bronzed  faces,  numerous  chil- 
dren, and  swarms  of  animals.  Their  families  had  been 
connected  for  centuries  with  the  old  nobility,  and  they 
had  learnt  a  pleasant  manner  of  speech  and  courtliness 

1  Trinacria  =  three-cornered.  This  was  the  ancient  name  for  Sicily, 
changed  later  to  Sikania,  and  afterwards  to  Sikelia.  The  island  is  still 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  Trinacria — a  name  also  given  to  many  of  the 
hotels. 
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of  ways,  acquired  presumably  by  contact  with  their 
social  betters.  But  the  nobles  had  gone,  and  the  im- 
poverished peasants  remained — a  sad  tale,  truly. 

One  poor  old  man  was  pointed  out  to  us  with 
interest.  He  looked  at  least  two  hundred — if  anyone 
could  look  that  age — that  is  to  say,  he  looked  twice 
as  old  as  any  living  being  we  had  ever  seen.  He  was 
probably  only  about  seventy. 

This  old  man's  wife  was  dead.  Three  months  after 
she  died,  at  the  advent  of  the  new  moon,  the  bereaved 
husband  had  gone  forth  from  his  cottage  at  midnight  to 
gaze  at  the  heavens.  This  weird,  worn  old  man  had 
been  waiting  for  this  third  moon  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  because  he  expected  to  discover  in  its  sheen 
the  destination  of  his  wife.  He  longed  to  find  the 
sky  in  the  east  clear,  to  feel  no  wind  fan  his  cheeks,  to 
hear  no  dog's  cry,  as  these  would  be  sure  proof  that 
the  soul  of  the  departed  was  in  purgatory.  If,  how- 
ever, the  heavens  were  clear  on  the  advent  of  that  new 
moon,  no  breath  of  air  stirred  the  scene,  and,  better 
still,  if  he  were  able  to  discover  a  comet,  or  big  shining 
star,  he  would  know  that  his  wife's  soul  was  in 
paradise. 

With  beating  heart  and  agitated  mind,  the  poor  old 
man  had  stepped  forth  into  the  night  a  week  or  two 
before  our  visit  to  Bagheria.  Alas  and  alack  !  the  cry 
of  a  dog  met  his  ear.  This  was  an  ill  omen,  and, 
wiping  his  eyes  to  make  sure  he  was  seeing  aright,  he 
turned  to  the  east  ;  but  he  could  not  clear  away  the 
cloud  that  was  hovering  there.  Bowed  down  with  grief 
and  despair,  the  old  Sicilian  realised  that  his  wife  was 
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doomed,  and  that  her  soul  had  already  gone  to  purgatory. 
So  great  was  his  grief,  he  aged,  what  appeared  to  be 
over  a  century,  in  the  course  of  that  one  night. 

Death  and  the  spiritual  world  are  synonymous  terms 
to  the  Sicilian,  who  believes  in  the  constant  presence  of 
good  or  evil  spirits,  for  he  is  a  prey  to  superstition. 
Once  a  year  the  spirits  of  the  dead  come  out  of  their 
graves  and  make  merry  with  the  children — 'tis  on  the 
night  between  the  1st  and  2nd  of  November.  These 
gruesome  figures  are  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  mirth, 
and  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  world,  if  they  have  been 
good  while  in  the  flesh  ;  but  the  decapitated  turn  into 
evil  spirits,  and  as  such  frighten  the  little  ones,  and 
work  much  havoc  during  the  few  hours  they  are  freed 
from  the  tomb. 

There  is  a  weird  English  poem  called  "  The  Ballad  of 
Isobel,"  by  John  Payne,  which  describes  many  similar 
superstitions.  The  dead  wife  rises  from  her  grave  be- 
tween All  Saints'  and  All  Souls'  day,  and  stays  on  earth 
till  cock-crow.  The  husband  lights  the  fire  and  opens 
the  door  that  her  spirit  may  enter.  The  poet  describes 
how  the  cottage  floor  is  swept  and  prepared  for  a  pro- 
cession of  the  dead,  and  how,  if  this  is  not  done,  they 
wander  about  outside  in  the  cold,  their  sighs  being 
heard  in  the  wind.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight  a  light 
flutter  over  the  graves  denotes  the  rising  of  the  spirits  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  idea  closely  resembles  the  Sicilian 
superstition.  Of  course,  in  Mexico,  they  go  even  fur- 
ther, and  set  out  "  dead  tables  "  in  the  cemeteries,  laden 
with  luxuries,  so  that  the  corpses  may  feast  when  they 
leave  their  graves. 
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No  one  has  a  chance  of  entering  heaven  who  has  not 
been  absolved  by  a  priest  before  death.  In  1553  no  one 
could  even  be  admitted  into  the  Palermo  Hospital  who 
had  not  previously  confessed  to  a  priest,  and  this  rule 
was  kept  up  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Of  course,  the  idea  in  the  people's  minds  was  to  make 
their  peace  with  God  and  win  His  pardon,  so  that  if 
they  died  their  souls  would  go  more  readily  to  heaven 
for  this  religious  ceremony. 

The  Sicilians  have  a  way  of  talking  of  enjoyment  as 
heaven,  and  misery — as  a  rule — as  hell,  which  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  slang  custom  in  our  own  country 
of  describing  such  and  such  a  thing  as  "  heavenly" — 
or  the  reverse. 

The  Sicilians,  like  all  thin-blooded  Latin  races,  shrivel 
up  in  the  cold.  When  the  wind  blows,  they  at  once 
envelop  their  heads  and  throats  in  shawls,  and  even  the 
children  are  so  muffled.  The  women  all  wear  bright- 
coloured  shawls  on  their  heads,  which  are  sometimes 
becoming.  We  noticed  some  nice-looking  girls  with 
graceful  Grecian  carriage,  but  without  exception  they 
were  all  small.  On  high  days  and  holidays  the  richer 
peasants  wear  Paisley  shawls,  real  old  Paisley  shawls, 
such  as  our  great-grandmothers  used  to  treasure,  and 
dressed  in  her  Paisley,  with  her  prayer-book  rolled  up 
in  a  handkerchief,  each  mother  trots  off  to  Mass  on 
Sundays.  A  woman,  or  perhaps  a  boy,  sits  at  the  church 
door  and  tinkles  a  small  bell  whenever  Mass  is  going  on, 
as  an  invitation  to  enter.  Ringing  the  bell  is  considered 
a  great  honour  and  a  sort  of  compensation  for  sin  ; 
consequently,  the  post  is  honorary,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
much  sought  after. 
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There  are  thousands  of  inhabitants  at  Bagheria,  with 
only  enough  work  for  as  many  hundreds,  and  there  are 
dozens  of  deserted  palaces  showing  signs  of  misery  and 
distress.  Decay  of  rich  and  poor  alike  is  written  in 
large  letters  everywhere;  truly  a  pathetic  fall  of  gran- 
deur and  comfort,  happiness  and  employment — partly 
the  work  of  Nature,  but  partly,  also,  the  work  of  man 
— of  the  men  who  gambled  away  their  heritage. 

By  the  kindly  permission  of  its  princely  owner,  we 
were  allowed  to  visit  one  of  these  palaces  and  its  garden, 
to  make  the  tea  brought  in  the  tea-basket  in  a  sort  of 
conservatory  room,  and  to  look  at  the  old  home  of 
generations  of  men. 

The  caretaker  was  delighted  with  the  tea-basket,  and 
fetched  her  husband,  her  friends,  and  her  children  to 
gaze  at  the  strange  phenomenon.  We  were  hungry 
after  our  early  lunch,  our  scramble  over  Solanto  and  the 
long  drive,  and  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  remnants 
of  chicken  and  tongue,  bread  and  butter,  with  a  cup  of 
tea. 

We  opened  the  basket,  smacking  our  lips  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  primitive  meal  in  the  nobleman's  palace — 
when  lo,  the  food  had  all  disappeared  !  Yes,  it  had 
gone,  and  nothing  eatable  remained  except  a  few  oranges. 
How  had  this  come  about,  we  wondered,  but  quickly  re- 
membered that  Sicilians  are  not  above  corruption,  even 
when  in  official  employ.  The  man  who  had  taken  the 
basket  downhill  to  the  carriage,  wearing  his  porter's  cap, 
smiling  and  chatting  pleasantly  as  he  guided  Granny 
over  rough  bits  of  road,  had  calmly  helped  himself  to 
every  scrap  of  our  reserved  treasures  from  the  luncheon- 
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basket ;  all,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  oranges. 
Or  the  culprit  may  have  been  the  coachman,  as  he  was 
the  only  other  person  who  had  access  to  the  basket. 

We  had  our  tea,  laughed  over  the  incident,  and 
thanked  Heaven  that  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  peoples 
are  more  honest  than  their  Southern  brethren.  What  a 
contrast  is  the  honesty  of  Norway  or  Finland,  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  or  the  mountain  districts  of  Bavaria, 
with  the  dishonesty  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  or  Morocco. 

Does  sunshine  make  thieves,  one  wonders  ? 

Now  for  the  palace.  Magnificent  gates  flanked  by 
quaint  statues  guarded  its  entrance.  Statues  were 
everywhere  ;  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  there  they  were, 
on  walls  and  pedestals,  lying  in  the  tangled  garden-beds 
or  half  hidden  by  rank  grass.  The  garden  was  deplor- 
able, but  lovely.  Everything  grew  just  how  and  where 
it  liked,  for  there  was  no  money  to  spend  on  keeping  it 
tidy.  Some  of  the  windows  were  hidden  by  closed 
shutters,  others  had  broken  panes  of  glass.  The  door 
of  the  courtyard  was  almost  off  its  hinges,  and  moss  and 
weeds  grew  all  over  the  paving,  the  marble  staircases, 
and  handsome  balustrades. 

Fallen  grandeur  was  depicted  on  every  side.  Could 
anything  be  more  pathetic  ?  The  wind  whistled  through 
these  spacious  chambers,  the  paper  was  peeling  from  the 
walls,  the  frescoes  were  being  destroyed  by  rain.  An 
old  English  billiard-table  with  handsome  woodwork  was 
torn  and  tattered  ;  the  pale-blue  damask  side-seats  were 
in  shreds. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  was  a  ballroom  worthy 
of  a  palace.    The  walls  were  entirely  composed  of 
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worked  marbles  ;  marble  figures  stood  in  the  niches, 
rococo  in  style,  but  handsome.  The  arched  ceiling  was 
of  mirror,  the  floor  of  mosaic.  It  was  a  gorgeous  kind 
of  room,  denoting  expenditure  of  wealth  and  time  on 
its  making  ;  but  even  this  was  tumbling  to  pieces,  for 
a  life-sized  hand  and  arm  had  fallen  from  a  statue  on  high 
and  lay  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  floor  beneath. 

Round  the  walls  stood  massive  old  chairs,  quaintly 
inlaid  with  marble  and  looking-glass,  and  upholstered 
in  rich  old  Italian  red  and  yellow  velvet.  Fine  marble- 
topped,  carved  tables,  from  which  the  gilding  was  fall- 
ing away,  held  a  vase  or  two,  but,  oh  dear  !  oh  dear  ! 
it  made  one's  heart  ache  to  see  this  princely  decay,  this 
story  of  past  glory.  No  wealthy  merchant  class  has  as 
yet  arisen  in  Sicily  to  purchase  the  ancestral  treasures 
of  ages,  as  happens  in  England.  The  whole  thing  is 
going  to  decay,  which  is  even  worse  than  the  care  of  the 
self-made  man  and  his  wife,  who,  although  they  may 
look  absurd  with  their  vulgar  ways  and  bourgeois  man- 
ners among  the  family  treasures  of  other  folk,  at  least 
preserve  those  treasures  until  the  three  generations  have 
passed  which  make  their  own  descendants  "gentlefolk." 

Yes,  a  palace  such  as  may  be  seen  again  and  again 
at  Bagheria  makes  the  heart  grow  sad.  Think  of  the 
happy  men  and  women  who  once  lived  within  those 
halls  ;  the  youths  and  maidens  who  danced  in  that 
ballroom,  or  played  hide-and-seek  among  the  statues 
in  the  garden  ;  think  of  all  the  joy  gone  out  of  the 
lives  of  those  people,  who  cannot  even  afford  to  live 
within  their  own  walls,  and  must  watch  their  ancestral 
homes  falling  year  by  year  into  greater  decay.  A 
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palace  through  which  the  wind  whistles  and  the  rain 
finds  its  insidious  way,  inhabited  only  by  a  caretaker 
and  the  ghosts  of  a  greatness  of  long  ago,  is  but  a 
mournful  spectacle.  The  ruin  of  the  aristocracy  is 
but  the  natural  evolution  of  the  peasant,  but  that  makes 
it  none  the  less  melancholy. 

Such  a  place  as  this  would  lead  one  to  believe  in 
spirits,  which  of  course  the  Sicilians  do  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Professor  Pitre  has  written  volumes  (chiefly  in 
Sicilian)  on  spirits  and  folklore.  He  most  kindly  came 
to  see  me,  and  proved  such  a  charming  man,  such  an 
enthusiast  and  patriot,  one  felt  instinctively  his  work 
must  be  good,  for  it  is  the  work  of  love.  His  twenty 
or  thirty  volumes  are  a  record  of  the  life  of  the  people 
which  any  country  might  be  proud  of. 

Professor  Pitre  revels  in  folklore  and  in  the  super- 
stitions of  the  rustics.  He  told  me  that  the  devil  in 
Sicily  is  a  very  important  person,  and  according  to 
tradition  a  speciality  of  that  country.  The  Sicilian 
Lucifer  is  known  as  Lu  Cifru,  and  his  power  is 
enormous.  In  the  belief  of  the  people  he  is  the  chief 
devil.  He  is  the  king,  so  to  speak,  under  whom  there 
are  six  special  devils  and  endless  smaller  fry.  Lu  Cifru, 
according  to  the  Sicilians,  is  an  indefinable  being.  He 
is  a  most  superior  person,  not  in  the  least  vulgar,  and 
never  condescends  to  take  part  in  any  small  affairs. 
He  is,  in  fact,  such  a  great  person  he  can  transform 
the  world.  He  it  was  who  tempted  Eve,  attended 
Christ  in  the  mountains,  brought  Judas  to  betray  his 
Lord,  and,  if  he  pleases,  he  can  make  people  lose  their 
faith  in  everything.    Milton's  description  of  the  devil 
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is  the  nearst  approach  to  the  Sicilian  type,  and  remark- 
ably like  it. 

This  Lu  Cifru,  so  the  people  proudly  affirm,  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  :  he  resembles  others,  but  is  yet 
himself.  The  people  speak  with  pride  of  their  devil,  as 
if  he  were  a  special  possession,  and  they  have  many  titles 
for  him,  such  as  "  the  Evil  Genius  of  the  Bad,"  "  the 
Bad  Enemy,"  "  the  Black  Angel,"  "  the  Advisory,"  "  the 
Damned  with  the  Horn,"  and  so  terrible  is  the  power  of 
his  name  that  should  anyone  use  the  words  Santo  Diavolo 
(Saint  Devil),  everyone  present  immediately  crosses  him- 
self and  murmurs  "  God  alone  is  great,"  or  "  God  be 
praised." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  common  belief  that  spirits  are 
everywhere,  and  as  the  Mohammedan  drinks  verses  of 
the  Koran  pounded  into  pulp  in  water  in  order  to  free 
himself  from  the  evil  spirit,  so  the  Sicilian  believes  he 
can  swallow  a  bad  or  a  good  spirit.  These  spirits  do 
not  necessarily  belong  to  dead  people  :  sometimes  a  man 
is  said  to  "have  a  devil  in  him,"  and,  if  so,  persons  who 
come  in  contact  with  him  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  to 
prevent  themselves  from  being  contaminated.  If  a  man 
be  strange  and  mysterious  in  behaviour,  people  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  say,  "  He  has  a  spirit  in  him."  A 
strong  nature  is  often  called  Capurali  di  li  Spirdi,  which 
means  that  he  is  so  strong  he  has  the  power  within  him- 
self of  keeping  evil  spirits  away. 

"  I  knew  somebody,"  a  Sicilian  once  remarked,  "  who 
had  the  power  of  throwing  off  the  spirits,  and  when  he 
died  he  was  so  strong  he  was  able  to  pass  that  power  on 
to  his  wife." 
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Almost  everybody  in  Sicily  appears  to  believe  in 
spirits,  and  amongst  the  lower  orders  they  are  a  con- 
stant dread,  in  fact,  superstition  plays  an  important  part 
every  day  in  the  lives  of  all  Sicilians.  They  live  in  a 
world  of  terror,  which  the  Church  does  much  to  keep 
alive. 

If  evil  spirits  are  a  curse  to  men,  men  are  sometimes 
a  curse  to  nature. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  Sicily  is  the  ruthless 
way  in  which  trees  have  been  destroyed.  The  luxuriant 
forests  described  by  ancient  writers  have  almost  uni- 
versally disappeared.  One  of  the  reasons  of  there  being 
no  trees  round  Syracuse — formerly  one  of  the  two 
greatest  cities  of  the  island,  Agrigentum  (Girgenti) 
being  the  other — was,  of  course,  the  fact  that  vast 
numbers  were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  siege  to 
make  boats.  Forests  were  plundered  by  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  Saracens,  and  Normans  for  the  building  of 
their  ships  :  hence  the  scarcity  of  fine  timber  to-day. 

There  are  hardly  any  magnificent  large  trees  left,  and 
the  destruction  of  wood  which  has  gone  on  for  centuries, 
and  is  still  going  on,  is  deplorable.  Surely  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  the  Government  to  take  this  matter  in 
hand  seriously,  and  not  in  the  minor  way  it  is  now 
doing.  With  the  wonderfully  fruitful  soil,  and  with  so 
congenial  a  climate,  a  small  expenditure  of  energy  and 
capital  would  suffice  to  remedy  in  some  measure  this 
present  evil.  Not  only  would  the  production  of  trees 
be  beneficial  to  the  land  and  the  people,  but  it  would 
attract  moisture,  which  is  so  much  needed  in  Sicily, 
where  the  natives  devise  all  manner  of  ingenious  means 
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to  collect  and  store  water,  from  the  scarcity  of  that 
precious  liquid.  Besides,  what  an  attraction  it  would  be 
to  Sicilians  to  stay  in  their  own  beautiful  country,  if 
they  were  employed  by  Government,  instead  of  emigrat- 
ing as  they  are  now  doing.  From  almost  every  village 
numbers  of  men  have  left  their  homes  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  leaving  swarms  of  women  and  children 
behind.  These  men  may  or  may  not  return  :  perhaps 
their  families  may  join  them  ;  but  meanwhile  the  home 
is  practically  broken  up,  and  the  country  is  the  poorer 
for  the  constant  drain  of  emigration. 

If  the  Government  is  not  able  to  do  something  in 
this  direction,  surely  there  are  some  energetic  men  in 
Sicily  who  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  lovely  country 
to  try  and  save  it  from  further  spoliation,  or  a  great 
work  might  be  done  by  women  ;  it  would  be  a  grand 
thing  if  a  rich  Italian  lady  were  to  replant  some  of  the 
forests,  or  organise  large  fruit-preserving  stores,  so  that 
the  fruit  might  be  turned  to  greater  account  than  it  is 
at  present — and  give  employment  to  men  and  women 
in  growing  and  tending  trees.  Thus  a  woman  might 
become  the  benefactor  of  her  land  and  prevent  emigra- 
tion, which  is  the  curse  of  this  lovely  island,  where  the 
soil  is  calling  to  its  people  to  cultivate  and  populate  it. 


CHAPTER  IX 


TAKEN  BY  BRIGANDS 

IT  was  interesting  to  meet  a  man  who  had  been 
captured  by  brigands.  He  was  an  Englishman,  too, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  one  year  before  the  famous 
brigand  Leone — into  whose  hands  he  fell — was  killed  in 

conflict  with  troops.    Mr.  John  R  ,  who  was  in 

business  in  Sicily,  and  owned  sulphur  mines  with  his 
brother,  was  travelling  from  the  station  of  Lercara, 
which  is  near  the  mines,  to  the  town  of  that  name  about 
five  miles  distant.  Lercara  is  about  half-way  between 
Palermo  in  the  north  and  Girgenti  in  the  south. 

At  that  time  the  brigands  were  organised  bands,  and 
very  dangerous  bands  too.  They  comprised  murderers 
and  villains  of  all  kinds  who  had  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains for  safety,  where  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
livelihood  of  some  sort. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Sicily  to  live  in  hill-towns  to  avoid 

malaria,  and  Lercara  is  a  hill-town.    Mr.  R  ,  who 

was  quite  a  young  man,  had  written  to  his  secretary  to 
meet  him  as  usual  at  the  station  in  the  plain,  so  when  he 
arrived  about  five  p.m.,  this  gentleman,  his  groom,  and 
his  own  mare  were  waiting  for  him.  They  rode  off,  as 
was  their  custom,  by  a  bridle-path  over  the  moun- 
tains, in  order  to  join  the  main  road  further  on.  They 
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had  not  gone  far  on  their  way  when  they  saw  four  men 
in  the  distance  coming  towards  them.  Naturally  they 
thought  they  were  proprietarii  (landed  proprietors)  or 
gahelloto  (farmers),  but  none  of  the  three  knew  them  by 
sight.  Each  man  wore  his  scapucinoy  the  dark  blue  mantle 
so  universal  in  Sicily.  They  were  riding  two  abreast, 
the  path  would  not  admit  of  more.  The  first  couple 
passed  the  trio,  cheerfully  wishing  them  good  day,  and 
were  quickly  followed  by  the  other  two  horsemen,  who, 

instead  of  passing,  stopped  dead  in  front  of  Mr.  R  , 

calling — 
«  Halt ! " 

"  What  do  you  want  ? " 

"  Don't  make  a  row,"  said  the  leader  of  the  quartette, 
"  we  want  you." 
"  What  for  ? " 

"  We  haven't  time  to  discuss  that  now,"  said  the  man 
calmly,  but  politely,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  R — — 
observed  that  four  guns  were  pointed  at  him,  two  in 
front  and  two  behind.  At  once  realising  the  situation 
he  said — 

"  If  you  want  money,  I  have  a  few  francs  with  me, 
here  they  are." 

The  leader  laughed. 

"  You  are  hardly  likely  to  carry  so  much  as  we  re- 
quire ;  but  we  cannot  stay  here  discussing.  Come  with 
us  quietly  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  Your  friends 
must  leave  us  at  once,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  we  will 
put  bullets  through  their  heads.  Away  with  you,"  and 
then  turning  to  his  captive  he  continued,  "Get  off  your 
horse  and  mount  this  one." 
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Mr.  R  ,  however,  did  argue,  although  he  felt  it 

was  somewhat  useless  with  four  guns  pointed  at  him 
whenever  he  made  a  remark  which  their  owners  did  not 
like.  He  soon  discovered  why  they  had  made  him 
change  horses  ;  the  animal  he  was  now  riding  had  a 
halter  under  the  bridle  which  could  be  used  as  a  leader, 
and  being  the  slowest  of  the  four  he  had  no  chance  of 
getting  away  on  it.  With  Leone  and  another  brigand 
in  front,  his  horse's  head  literally  tied  between  the  couple, 
the  other  two  brigands  followed  closely  at  his  horse's 
tail. 

The  Englishman  fortunately  knew  the  Sicilian  dialect, 
so  he  once  more  offered  to  give  up  what  money  he  had. 
The  brigand  counted  out  250  francs  —  about  £10 — 
looked  at  his  victim's  watch,  asked  if  it  were  Swiss,  and 
then  returned  everything  with  a  polite  bow,  saying, "  We 
shall  treat  all  that  as  sacred,  it  belongs  to  you,  when  you 
leave  us  you  may  require  it  again.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  push  on." 

This  seemed  fairly  hopeless,  and  the  calm  dignity  of 
the  chief  made  the  situation  all  the  more  exasperating. 

Suddenly  Mr.  R          remembered  that  the  stage-coach 

could  not  be  far  behind  them,  carrying  the  passengers 
and  mails  that  had  arrived  by  his  train.  The  vet- 
tura  was  always  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  militi  a 
cavallo  (mounted  soldiers,  now  disbanded).  Here  was 
his  chance  :  he  knew  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  to 
ride  away  on  his  sorry  mount,  and  he  thanked  Heaven 
that  his  own  mare,  with  her  light  mouth,  had  become 
so  obstreperous  in  the  brigands'  hands  that  she  was 
detaining  the  whole  party.     Ah,  joy !    there  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  hill  he  saw  the  lumbering  old  coach, 
and  two  other  carriages  creeping  along.  (The  coach  is 
always  guarded  by  armed  soldiers,  even  to-day,  and 
carriages  or  carts  take  advantage  of  its  escort  to  travel 
behind  it  when  possible.)  Leone,  who  had  been 
anxiously  looking  round  with  opera-glasses,  had  seen 
the  vettura  too,  and  turning  sharply  on  his  captive, 
who  was  gazing  anxiously  upon  it,  said — 

"  Now  then,  no  nonsense,  come  on  !  " 

A  man  feels  pretty  desperate  when  four  brigands  and 
possible  death  await  him  on  one  side,  and  the  disagree- 
able joys  and  doubtful  comfort  of  even  a  rumbling  old 
post-chaise  on  the  other.  So  he  waited  his  opportunity, 
slipped  from  his  horse,  and  with  his  life  in  his  hands 
ran  down  the  mountain-side.  Shot  after  shot  followed 
him  in  quick  succession — probably  some  eight  or  ten. 
Luckily  none  hit  him,  and  being  young  and  agile  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  coach,  wildly  pursued  by  two 
of  the  brigands. 

What  a  moment  of  intense  excitement  that  must 
have  been,  what  a  rush  for  freedom,  the  Southern 
sun  shining  overhead,  the  blood  of  youth  tingling  in 
his  veins,  friends  in  front,  foes  behind. 

More  shots  whizzed  past  him,  but  panting  and 
breathless  he  reached  the  post-chaise  and  carriages  to 
find,  alas  !  that  the  little  convoy  of  soldiers  was  not 
there.  Excuses  were  made  that  they  had  taken  a  short 
cut,  but  whatever  the  reason,  the  militi  a  cavallo  were 
not  with  the  coach  at  this  critical  moment.  Were  they 
bribed  by  the  brigands  ? 

Everyone   alighted   from    their   carriages,  but  the 
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brigands  would  none  of  them  ;  they  wanted  the  rich 
young  foreigner,  whose  ransom  would  be  worth  some 
risk,  and  they  re-took  him  accordingly. 

"  Never  till  that  moment  did  my  heart  fail  me,"  said 
the  Englishman.  "It  had  all  been  so  strange,  so  exciting 
before  ;  but  then,  unarmed  as  I  was,  I  began  to  feel  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  my  position.  All  chance  of  free- 
dom seemed  to  fade  away.  I  was  informed  that  although 
only  four  men  were  visible,  they  had  eighteen  other 
c  friends '  ready  to  come  from  the  hills  at  their  call ;  that 
if  I  did  not  go  with  them  quietly  they  would  shoot  me  ; 
that  they  had  not  done  so  already  because  my  ransom 
was  of  more  value  to  them  than  my  head,  but  that 
if  I  tried  to  escape  again  the  result  would  be  death. 
Submission  was  inevitable.  No  soldiers  could  be  seen  ; 
and,  trusting  that  when  they  turned  up  they  would  be 
sent  after  me  by  the  driver  of  the  coach,  I  promised  to 
go  with  Leone,  but  begged  to  remount  my  own  horse. 
They  were  glad  to  give  me  back  my  mare  ;  she  had 
behaved  so  badly  in  the  brigands'  hands.  And  so,  sick 
at  heart,  I  got  on  my  old  friend  and  followed  my  new 
companions. " 

Off  the  strange  little  party  galloped  to  the  hills, 
Leone  always  busy  with  his  glasses,  evidently  greatly 
fearing  that  the  mounted  guard  would  be  on  his  track. 

Poor  Mr.  R  hoped  hour  after  hour  that  they  would 

come  and  rescue  him  ;  but  no,  time  sped  on,  and  they 
rode  further  and  further  away  from  civilisation.  The 
brigands  treated  him  with  courtesy  and  were  polite  in 
manner,  but  they  seldom  spoke.  If  they  thought  he 
seemed  restless  they  would  exclaim— 
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"  Run  away,  and  a  bullet  ends  your  flight." 

On,  on  they  rode,  never  drawing  rein,  stopping 
neither  for  food  nor  rest.  It  was  10.30  a.m.  when  they 
left  the  coach,  2.30  next  morning  when  they  drew  up  at 
a  small  cave — after  nearly  sixteen  hours  in  the  saddle 
passing  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Sicily.  They  had 
ridden  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  men  and  beasts  were  dead  beat. 

The  cave  was  small  and  dark,  but  there  were  two 
fowls,  a  rabbit,  and  charcoal,  which  had  evidently  been 
left  for  the  occasion.  Even  then  the  brigands  did  not 
speak.  They  made  a  fire,  lighted  it,  cooked  the  fowls, 
and  all  sat  round  and  devoured  their  meal.  They 

helped  Mr.  R  first,  and  gave  him  the  best  portions. 

When  the  repast  was  over  Leone  asked  his  name. 

"  John  ?  Then  I  shall  call  you  Don  Giovanni,"  he 
said.  "  My  name  is  Leone.  Perhaps  you  have  heard 
it  ?  " 

Mr.  R  had  ;  Leone  was  one  of  the  two  most 

famous  brigands  in  Sicily. 

"  You  must  be  tired,"  continued  the  brigand.  "  You 
may  sleep  now  ;  but  mind,  we  let  you  run  away  once 
and  only  shot  in  the  air.  Next  time  you  try  that  sort 
of  game  I  swear  to  Heaven  a  bullet  shall  go  through 
your  head.    Is  your  father  alive  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Your  mother  ? " 
"  No." 

"  But  you  have  brothers  in  Palermo  ? " 
"Yes." 

"  Well,  now  you  may  sleep."    One  brigand  lay  close 
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up  to  him  on  either  side,  and  a  third  lay  at  his  feet. 
They  gave  him  the  furs  from  the  horses'  saddles  to  lie 
upon.  The  fourth  ruffian  was  always  on  watch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  Those  first  twenty-four  hours  were  the  most  awful," 
said  the  Britisher.  "I  had  had  a  wild  hope  while  riding 
that  the  soldiers  were  on  our  track  and  would  overtake 
us  ;  but  as  night  closed  in  expectation  gave  place  to 
despair.  I  felt  utterly  miserable,  for  I  was  not  at  all 
sure  they  would  not  murder  me  ;  and  as  the  hours 
wore  on  the  suspense  and  horror  on  the  top  of  all  the 
fatigue  made  me  feel  sick  at  heart.  The  following 
morning  Leone  sat  down  beside  me  and  broke  the 
deadly  silence  by  saying — 

"  c  You  must  write  a  letter.' 

"  c  I  have  no  paper/ 

" 1 I  will  give  you  some.' 

" c  But  to  whom  must  I  write  ? ' 

" c  To  your  brothers,  and  I  will  dictate  the  letter.' 

Solemnly,  word  for  word,  the  famous  Leone  dictated 
the  lines,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

" c  My  dear  brothers,  my  new  friends  treat  me  very 
well.    If  you  will  pay  them  ^10,000  ' 

"'That  is  impossible!'  I  interrupted.  £I  cannot  write 
^"10,000.  The  idea  is  absurd  ;  they  have  not  got  that 
sum.' 

Leone  haggled  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  let  the 
Englishman  put  ^"5,000,  adding  that  the  amount  must 
be  paid  within  three  days. 

The  two  brothers  were  sitting  quietly  in  Palermo 
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when  they  first  heard  the  news  of  John's  capture, 
followed  some  hours  later  by  the  receipt  of  this  strange 
document.  They  sought  advice.  The  English  Consul 
was  powerless,  the  Government  could  do  nothing,  and 
no  one  dared  undertake  the  part  of  intermediary.  At 
last  someone  spoke  of  an  old  man  of  seventy-five  who 
had  often  said  he  had  known  the  famous  brigand  Leone 
as  a  boy.  The  brothers  begged  him  to  go  to  the  spot 
named  in  the  letter  at  the  appointed  hour  to  rescue 
their  brother.  He  agreed,  saying  that  as  Leone  owed 
him  much  respect  and  love,  he  would  only  offer  him 

Four  nights  did  that  poor  young  Englishman  spend 
in  that  cave.  He  even  heard  the  patrols  on  his  scent 
pass  overhead  ;  but  when  he  stirred  four  guns  were 
instantly  pointed  at  him.  They  lived  on  the  fowls  and 
rabbit,  bread  and  wine,  and  baked  some  hard  sort  of  cake. 
The  brigands  were  invariably  kind  and  polite,  but  never 
at  ease.  They  were  always  on  the  watch  or  listening, 
and  slept  with  their  guns  in  their  hands. 

After  the  fourth  day  they  became  still  more  uneasy, 
and  left  the  more  or  less  comfortable  cave  for  the  higher 
mountain-paths,  only  taking  bread  with  them.  Five  or 
six  thousand  mounted  troopers  were  by  this  time  scour- 
ing the  country  in  search  of  the  missing  Englishman. 

In  the  meantime  Leone  had  seen  the  old  man,  though 
he  did  not  tell  his  captive  so.  He  had  kissed  the  old 
man's  hand  in  token  of  respect,  but  had  laughed  at  his 
offer,  and  said  if  anyone  else  had  brought  it  he  would 
have  shot  him  for  the  insult.  So  the  luckless  envoy  had 
to  return  to  Palermo  crestfallen. 
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"  Sit  down  and  write  another  letter  to  your  brothers," 
said  Leone  one  day,  impatient  at  the  delay  ;  and  there 
in  the  open,  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  rock,  the  little 
party  halted  for  the  captive  to  write  another  letter  at 
Leone's  dictation. 

The  brigands'  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows. 
They  hid  in  forests  or  under  crags  till  it  grew  dark,  and 
never  cooked  anything.  The  five  moved  at  night  into 
the  ground  the  troops  had  searched  during  the  pre- 
ceding hours.  Day  after  day  went  by  ;  wet  or  fine, 
hidden  and  half-starved  as  they  were,  still  at  night  on 
they  roved. 

Many  days  elapsed,  and  still  no  answer  came  to  the 
second  letter.  They  were  now  near  a  place  called 
Scillato,  although,  of  course,  Don  Giovanni  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  where  he  was. 

"  You  had  better  become  one  of  us,"  said  Leone  one 
day.  "Your  friends  evidently  don't  want  you  back. 
You  can  write  letters  for  us  and  share  our  spoils.  I 
will  make  a  good  brigand  of  you." 

Not  caring  to  accept  this  magnanimous  offer,  not 
daring  to  refuse,  the  young  man  merely  laughed,  at 
which  Leone  grew  furious  and  lost  his  temper  ;  but  he 
soon  calmed  down  again,  and  never  repeated  the  offence 
with  Signor  Giovanni.  There  were  endless  disputes, 
however,  between  the  brigands  as  to  which  road  to  take, 
or  where  to  hide.  Leone  often  flashed  up  ;  but  generally 
settled  everything  in  a  moment.   His  word  was  absolute. 

When  he  was  not  present  the  others  told  Mr.  R  

of  his  extraordinary  daring,  and  how  he  was  feared 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Sicily. 
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Time  wore  on  ;  none  of  them  ever  took  off  their 
clothes,  ever  undid  their  boots  ;  wet  or  fine,  soaked  or 
dry,  there  they  were,  in  hiding  by  day,  and  crawling 
through  the  darkness  by  night.  With  four  rough 
brigands  that  poor  young  Englishman  had  to  live, 
feeling  that  any  moment  they  would  put  a  bullet 
through  his  head  for  any  act  of  his  they  considered 
an  offence.  It  must  have  been  horrible.  Where  were 
the  fun  and  romance  of  brigandage  ?  The  reality  was 
all  sordid  comfortlessness,  and  full  of  anxiety. 

Almost  three  weeks  had  passed ;  the  police  were 
getting  desperate,  and  so  were  the  brothers  in  Palermo, 
for  they  did  not  know  if  the  prisoner  were  dead  or 
alive.  They  decided  the  money  must  be  paid  at  all 
sacrifice— but  how  ?  No  one  would  undertake  the 
mission,  for  the  Government  could  not  sanction  the 
ransom. 

Two  men  were  in  debt  to  the  captive's  firm  for  a 
considerable  sum.  The  creditors  agreed  to  cancel  this 
debt  if  these  men  would  be  the  intermediaries  with 
Leone,  and  carry  ^3,000  to  him  at  a  place  he  had  ap- 
pointed. Half  the  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  gold  and 
the  other  half  in  small  notes. 

After  much  discussion  the  men  finally  acquiesced, 
and  after  a  long  and  arduous  ride  they  met  Leone,  but 
he  would  not  accept  that  sum.  "  You  know  my  price," 
he  said.    "  Either  it  must  be  paid  within  forty-eight 

hours  or  Mr.  R  is  a  dead  man.    I've  waited  long 

enough,  my  patience  is  exhausted,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
waste  any  more  valuable  time  for  nothing.  Tell  the 
gentlemen  this  is  my  final  word." 
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A  further  ^2,000  in  cash  had  to  be  procured. 

During  all  those  three  terrible  weeks  the  young 
Englishman  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was 
going  on.  He  was  feeling  weak  and  ill,  despair  was 
entering  his  soul,  and  he  had  almost  given  up  all  thought 
of  ever  regaining  his  liberty.  He  began  to  think  the 
situation  was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  and 
to  feel  if  the  brigands  did  not  soon  end  his  misery  he 
would  have  to  do  so  himself. 

One  night,  as  they  were  all  sitting  jaded  and  worn, 
the  rain  pouring  down  upon  them,  their  clothes,  in 
which  they  had  to  sleep,  sodden  with  moisture,  Leone 
exclaimed — 

"  Don  Giovanni,  you  are  free  !  " 

"Free?"  The  rain  puddles  appeared  suddenly  to  turn 
into  a  sea  ;  he  seemed  to  be  floating  about  on  unknown 
billows  ;  he  was  dazed,  and  could  only  repeat  feebly, 
"Free?" 

"  Yes,  free.  The  money,  all  but  ^200,  has  been 
paid,  and  if  you  will  give  me  your  solemn  promise  to 
send  that  sum  shortly,  you  are  free  to  leave  to-morrow." 

"  Free  !  Thank  God  !  Free  at  last !  "  he  repeated, 
almost  swooning  as  he  realised  the  news. 

"  I  will  make  out  a  receipt  for  ^6,000,"  continued 
Leone  calmly,  "  and  then  you  can  claim  that  sum  from 
your  Government  ;  so  you  and  I  will  gain  equally  by 
your  little  detention." 

A  strange  proposal,  kindly  meant,  but  not  accepted. 
The  next  morning  the  Englishman  was  escorted  by  his 
new  friends  to  a  certain  point,  embraced  affectionately 
by  them,  and  allowed  to  depart — a  free  man. 
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A  shadow  of  his  former  self — a  thin,  spare  young 
man,  unshaved  and  unkempt,  almost  bootless,  quite 
hatless,  for  he  had  lost  his  hat  ten  days  before  in  a  gale, 

and  wearing  a  brigand's  cape,  Mr.  R  went  forth  in 

the  clothes  he  had  never  had  off  during  his  three 
weeks'  captivity  to  freedom  and  relations,  who  did  not 
recognise  him. 

The  brigands  he  had  left  were  men  whose  lives  were 
hard  and  cruel,  who  suffered  terrible  privations,  went 
without  food  and  sleep,  lived  at  great  tension,  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  all  their  elaborate  and  expensive  system  of 
spies,  did  not  gain  much  spoil.    There  was  none  of  the 

rollicking,  frolicking  stage  brigand  about  Mr.  R  's 

captors. 

The  brigandage  system  was  complicated  and  expensive. 
They  had  spies  everywhere — these  spies  naturally  had 
to  be  paid.  They  required  constant  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  people,  and  their  value  as  hostages. 
It  was  altogether  a  complicated  business,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  really  paid  them  beyond  keeping  body  and 
soul  together  with  a  certain  spirit  of  adventure  thrown 
in.  Gradually  the  Italian  Government  hounded  them 
out. 

Organised  brigandage  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  murder 
and  highway  robbery  are  still  far  too  common  in  the 
less  frequented  districts. 

Travellers  rarely  suffer  to-day,  however.  It  is  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  who  run  risks  at  the  hand  of  the 
mafia,  or  lawless  Sicilian. 
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CHAPTER  X 


ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  GREEK  TEMPLES  IN 
THE  WORLD— SEGESTA 

*  ICILY  probably  contains  the  finest  Greek  temples 


wj/  in  the  world.  Segesta — known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Egesta — stands  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island. 
It  is  a  difficult  place  to  reach,  whether  by  rail  or  on 
foot,  but  the  first  part  of  the  trouble  was  lessened  by 
a  special  train  which  starts  every  Thursday  after  break- 
fast instead  of  four  a.m.,  during  the  season,  according 
to  arrangement  with  Mr.  Pernull  ;  and  the  second  diffi- 
culty may  be  considerably  diminished  by  the  aid  of  a 
mule. 

Segesta  is  certainly  awkward  to  approach,  for  it  is 
away  from  everywhere  and  everything.  It  stands  in 
the  heart  of  the  hills,  on  a  mountain  which,  on  one 
side,  is  a  veritable  precipice.  No  church  or  temple  ever 
occupied  a  more  imposing  position,  unless  perhaps  the 
Zapotec  ruins  in  Mexico.  Every  pillar  of  Segesta 
Temple  stands  intact  to-day,  although  built  2,500  years 


Mr.  John  Dillon,  the  well-known  Irish  M.P.,  a  far- 
travelled,  well-read,  and  highly  cultivated  gentleman, 
who  chanced  to  be  one  of  our  little  party,  said  he 
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considered  the  position  and  general  effect  of  Segesta 
superior  to  anything  he  had  seen  in  Greece  (the 
Acropolis  is  more  particularly  famous  for  its  exquisite 
workmanship,  to  which  Segesta  naturally  cannot  lay 
claim,  never  having  been  finished).  Prince  Auguste 
d'Arenberg,  the  well-known  President  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  who  also  knows  both  the  Greek  and  Sicilian 
temples,  corroborated  this  statement,  when  I  saw  him 
in  Paris  on  my  way  home.  As  I  have  not  been  in 
Greece,  I  cannot  make  any  comparison  personally,  beyond 
saying  that  Segesta  is  a  jewel  in  a  lovely  setting. 

We  had  an  amusing  time  en  route  for  Segesta.  An 
hour's  drive  from  the  station  brought  us  to  a  river, 
where  a  movable  wooden  bridge  is  kept.  But  when 
we  arrived  on  this,  the  first,  expedition  of  the  season, 
the  bridge  was  not  forthcoming.  The  man  who  looked 
after  it  was  dead,  it  was  explained,  and,  of  course,  no 
one  knew  what  had  become  of  it.  Doubtless  it  had 
been  stolen,  although  a  queer  object  to  steal.  Some 
seedy-looking  mules  and  donkeys,  with  primitive  saddles, 
were  waiting  to  take  the  non-pedestrians  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  these  were  accordingly  requisitioned  to  convey 
us  across  the  stream. 

Dear  ladies,  let  me  beseech  you,  when  riding  abroad, 
on  mule,  donkey,  or  pony,  for  short  distances  or  long, 
to  ride  astride.  It  is  quite  feasible  in  an  ordinary  dress 
on  such  an  expedition  as  this,  and  a  proper  costume  for 
a  prolonged  ride  is  a  simple  affair.  I  have  treated  of 
this  subject  at  such  length, however,  in  Mexico  as  I  Saw  It, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  more  here  than  refer 
to  the  comforts  and  joys  of  riding  man-fashion.  1 
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preferred  to  walk  to  Segesta,  stiff  as  was  the  climb, 
rather  than  endure,  even  for  five  minutes,  the  rack  of  a 
Sicilian  side-saddle. 

But  to  return  to  the  river.  It  had  swollen  with  the 
recent  rains,  and  the  water  in  parts  was  half  a  yard  deep ; 
but  over  we  had  to  go.  The  various  modes  of  reaching 
the  other  bank  were  peculiar.  One  woman — I  think 
she  was  an  American — refused  to  get  on  any  animal, 
and  insisted  on  being  carried  across.  The  most  stalwart 
of  those  brigand-like-looking  Sicilians  was  called  upon. 
He  had  evidently  never  carried  a  lady  before,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  begin.  However,  it  was  finally 
arranged  between  them  that  she  should  put  her  arms 
over  his  shoulders,  round  his  neck,  and  hang  down  his 
back,  as  a  heavy  trunk  is  carried  by  a  porter.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  water's  edge  they  made  ready,  and  off  they 
went.  But  as  the  man  plunged  into  the  running  stream, 
although  his  body  was  bent  well  forward  and  her  position 
therefore  somewhat  remarkable,  her  boots  and  skirts 
were  in  danger  of  getting  wet.  Consequently,  to  avoid 
this  catastrophe,  she  had  to  kick  her  feet  up  behind. 
Anything  more  funny  can  hardly  be  imagined.  She 
looked  like  the  handle  of  a  teapot,  and  her  feet  resembled 
the  curl  at  the  bottom  of  that  appendage.  The  poor 
lady  shrieked  as  the  man  stumbled  in  the  water,  and 
the  deeper  it  became  the  more  he  leant  forward  to  keep 
her  from  getting  wet,  until  she  finally  assumed  a  gro- 
tesque shape. 

The  sense  of  the  ridiculous  often  overrides  the 
etiquette  of  good  taste.  Of  course,  it  was  horribly 
rude  to  laugh  ;  but  everyone,  except  her  own  friends, 
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was  in  smothered  convulsions,  and  as  her  crossing  was 
the  first,  the  man  went  a  longer  way  than  was  necessary, 
his  burden  slipping  further  and  further  down  his  back 
at  every  step. 

Exhibition  No.  2  was  a  very  stout  German,  who 
had  evidently  never  been  on  any  animal  in  her  life, 
and  thinking,  presumably,  it  would  be  easier  to  mount 
a  small  than  a  large  beast,  she  chose  the  smallest  donkey. 
The  result  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  This  great  fat 
woman,  in  her  scarlet  coat  (fat  women  have  a  predilection 
for  scarlet  or  white),  completely  smothered  the  poor 
little  donkey,  who  seemed  inclined  to  sit  down  on  his 
hind  legs,  while  the  lady  evidently  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  She  was  brave,  however, 
and  went  off  splashing  through  the  water,  no  doubt 
feeling  very  uncomfortable  and  not  a  little  insecure. 
Her  travelling  companion  was  not  so  stout,  neither 
was  she  so  valiant,  and  loudly  maintained  that  she  could 
not  face  the  situation  at  all.  However,  she  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  get  on  a  mule,  but  almost  as  quickly 
tumbled  off  on  the  other  side.  This  filled  her  with 
dismay,  and,  panic-stricken,  she  called  lustily  to  her 
husband,  again  insisting  that  she  would  not  go.  After 
sundry  pats  and  caresses,  however,  he  prevailed  on  the 
good  German  lady  to  try  once  more,  and  finally  she 
crossed  the  stream  in  state,  with  a  man  sitting  behind 
her  on  the  beast,  holding  her  on  by  the  waist,  she 
wildly  and  hysterically  shrieking  all  the  way.  The 
spectacle  was  very  ludicrous  to  the  onlookers,  though 
apparently  intensely  tragic  to  the  lady.  It  would  be 
amusing  to  see  some  of  these  novices  at  travelling  in 
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a  really  awkward  predicament,  such  as  inevitably  occur 
on  out-of-the-way  journeys;  for,  after  all,  on  this 
occasion  there  were  donkeys  and  there  were  saddles, 
so  the  situation  was  not  so  terrible  as  they  seemed  to 
think. 

Sicilian  peasants  must  be  maddening  to  deal  with  ; 
they  vouch  for  everything  and  do  nothing.  They 
promise  good  donkeys,  better  saddles,  and  perfect  boys, 
yet  when  one  arrives  nothing  is  ready.  They  undertake 
to  do  the  business  for  a  certain  sum,  and  then  demand 
double  that  amount ;  in  fact,  it  takes  a  Sicilian  to  be  a 
match  for  a  Sicilian. 

A  great  English  judge  once  said  he  had  to  do  with 
three  classes  of  witnesses  :  the 

First  Class  were  liars, 

Second  Class  were  expert  liars, 

Third  Class  were  d  d  liars. 

He  might  have  said  the  same  of  some  of  the  Sicilian 
folk. 

It  is  probably  the  position  which  makes  Segesta  so 
particularly  imposing.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  hill 
which  in  itself  is  part  of  a  mountain  ;  all  around  is 
desolate  wilderness.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and,  as  one 
looks  up,  this  majestic  pile  of  columns  appears  actually 
to  stand  above  one's  head.  The  steps  encircling  the 
entire  temple  have  been  dug  out,  but  unfortunately  the 
mounds  of  earth  have  only  been  thrown  back,  and  still 
remain,  so  that  this  important  specimen  of  Doric  art 
does  not  show  so  distinctly  as  it  might,  and  loses  half 
its  effect  in  the  photograph. 
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The  first  impression  of  Segesta  is  stupendous.  After 
climbing  up  a  slippery,  muddy  hill  for  an  hour  or  so, 
one  ceases  to  take  much  interest  in  the  view.  Trees 
there  are  none,  and  green  mountains  do  not  attract 
when  one  is  hot  and  tired.  Suddenly,  as  though  the 
drop-scene  of  a  theatre  were  lifted,  we  looked  up  to  find 
that  grand  Doric  temple  smiling  down  upon  us.  There 
it  stood  in  all  its  superb  solitary  grandeur. 

The  Greeks  found  perfection  in  art  and  architecture, 
and  then  wisely  adhered  to  it. 

Those  yellow  pillars,  thirty-six  in  number,  seem  just 
right — right  in  height  and  bulk,  right  above  and  right 
below.  One  feels  stunned  by  the  accurate  proportion  of 
the  whole  thing.  No  tower  to  mar  its  beauty,  no  door- 
way out  of  keeping  with  its  size,  no  windows  too  small 
to  admit  light  :  just  a  perfect  Doric  whole. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  here  to  mention  that  there 
were  three  forms  of  architecture  known  to  the  ancients 
— the  Doric,  which  had  one  common  base  or  platform  ; 
the  Ionic,  in  which  each  column  had  a  separate  base  or 
foundation,  and  the  Corinthian.  The  two  latter  were 
more  complex,  and  richer  in  ornament.  The  shafts — 
that  is  to  say,  the  columns  themselves — were  more 
slender  in  comparison  with  their  height  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Doric  temples. 

In  the  earliest  Greek  temples  the  only  light  that 
entered  came  through  the  doors  or  from  hanging  lamps, 
and,  although  Vitruvius  states  that  the  entrance  was 
always  in  the  west,  this  was  not  the  case,  for  in  Attica, 
Ionia,  and  Sicily  many  of  the  temples  have  entrances  to 
the  east.    All  the  temples  were  either  oblong  or  round 
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in  form  :  most  of  them  were  adorned  with  columns  :  all 
apparently  were  richly  decorated.  The  front  of  the 
temple  was  generally  ornamented  with  a  portico,  led  up 
to  by  massive  steps.  It  was  here  that  the  people  as- 
sembled to  converse  and  chat,  just  as  modern  folk  do, 
more  often  than  not,  at  the  doors  of  fashionable  churches. 
In  the  olden  days  a  certain  number  of  seats  were  placed 
in  the  portico  for  the  use  of  philosophers  and  other 
great  men.  The  temples  were,  of  course,  looked  after 
by  the  slaves,  although  over  them  were  people  dele- 
gated to  guard  these  sacred  edifices  and  keep  them 
clean.  In  some  cases  these  folk  were  women.  The 
treasures  were  guarded  and  great  rites  performed  by 
the  priests  only. 

Not  a  house  is  near  Segesta  :  Nature  surrounded  us 
in  all  her  solitary  grandeur  ;  and  there,  amid  it  all, 
stood  this  work  of  slaves  twenty-five  hundred  years 

Six  columns  face  the  front,  and  twelve  stand  at  each 
side  :  there  are  high  steps  running  round  the  whole 
temple.  Each  of  these  columns  is  thirty -five  feet 
high,  and  measures  seven  feet,  all  but  one  inch,  at  its 
base. 

Segesta  would  probably  never  have  remained  as  it  is 
if  it  had  been  finished,  for  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  time  of  war  and  strife.  Not  having 
been  in  any  way  a  sacred  edifice,  however,  it  was 
ignored,  and  stands  out  to-day  as  an  object-lesson  in 
the  building  of  such  temples.  On  the  massive  top 
steps  which  surround  the  entire  church  there  are  small 
projections  or  studs  of  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  brick, 
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hewn  in  the  solid  slabs.  These  are  unsightly,  and  one 
at  first  wonders  why  they  are  there.  They  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  temple,  and  are  the  levers 
round  which  the  ropes  were  passed  to  haul  the  big 
stones  to  elevated  positions.  When  once  the  metopes 
(pictures  in  stone)  had  been  placed  on  high  in  the 
divisions  in  the  capitals,  and  the  capitals  carved  and 
decorated,  these  projections  would  have  been  cut  away  ; 
but  as  this  was  never  accomplished  at  Segesta,  they 
remain  to  tell  us  by  what  means  those  slaves  of  yore 
raised  these  gigantic  masses  of  yellow  stone  to  the  roof. 
In  Girgenti  (Akragas-Agrigentum),  later,  we  saw  the  ex- 
cavations in  the  stones  themselves  through  which  the 
ropes  passed  when  these  vast  blocks  were  being  hoisted 
on  high. 

Segesta  was  a  revelation.  Two  hundred  feet  long,  it 
was  imposing  from  very  size  ;  but  its  position  made  it 
yet  more  remarkable.  We  sat  on  a  bank  dazed  by  the 
scene,  and  pondered  over  the  talent  of  the  ancients. 

The  commonplace  tramples  unscrupulously  on  the 
ideal,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  disturbed  our  joy. 

We  lunched  among  those  wonderful  ruins — although 
the  term  "  ruin  "  does  not  apply  to  anything  so  perfect. 
We,  who  had  puffed  and  panted  up  that  mountain-side, 
wondered  at  the  energy  of  the  ancients,  who  had  carried 
those  vast  stones  to  their  destination  from  the  foot  of 
the  hill  by  the  sulphur  springs  (Thermae  Segestanae)  five 
miles  and  a  half  away.  Those  healing  waters  were  as 
famous  in  the  days  of  the  Greeks  as  Bath  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  It  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
speculation  how  the  people  of  old  in  every  land  managed 
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to  handle  such  huge  monoliths,  as  they  had  none  of  our 
modern  machinery  and  wondrous  cranes  to  help  them. 
How  little  we  seem  to  have  improved  on  their  methods 
in  all  these  centuries. 

We  pictured  in  imagination,  as  we  sat,  that  great 
city — now  completely  destroyed — which  stretched  down 
to  those  sulphur  springs  and  up  the  opposite  mountain- 
side to  the  amphitheatre,  still  standing  almost  intact. 
We  saw  the  remains  of  the  two  great  city  walls  up 
which  men  stormed  in  days  of  battle,  and  as  ten  thou- 
sand people  were  killed  in  one  engagement,  and  as  many 
more  taken  prisoner,  Segesta  must  indeed  have  been  a 
great  city. 

Agathokles  the  Tyrant,  b.c.  306,  having  demanded 
a  sum  of  the  inhabitants  of  Segesta,  they  met  to  discuss 
their  grievances.  Agathokles  thereupon  charged  the  city 
with  plotting  against  him.  The  poorer  citizens  were 
slaughtered  at  the  stream  of  Skamandros  :  the  richer 
classes  were  nearly  all  tortured  to  death.  Those  who 
escaped,  in  order  to  avoid  torture,  hanged  themselves, 
or  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  perished  therein.  It  is 
strange  how  the  Japanese  have  been  doing  much  the 
same,  blowing  up  their  own  ships  and  themselves 
rather  than  be  taken  prisoners. 

Thus  died  all  the  adults  at  Segesta  ;  the  children 
were  sold  into  slavery,  except  a  beautiful  child  called 
Mainon,  who  is  supposed  eventually  to  have  been 
employed  to  poison  Agathokles  in  the  latter' s  old  age. 

Walls,  columns,  and  porticoes  of  the  town  remain, 
many  of  them,  as  they  fell,  and  the  stranger  cannot 
help  feeling  that  a  few  hundred  pounds  would  be  well 
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expended  on  making  a  bridle-path  to  Segesta,  and  some 
slight  attempt  to  trace  out  a  few  of  the  villas  by  re- 
placing the  walls  now  huddled  in  masses. 

Sicily  is  so  full  of  archaeological  treasures,  so  teeming 
with  history  of  all  ages,  that  it  would  attract  travellers 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth,  if  only  a  little  more 
were  done  for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  Outside 
the  chief  towns  the  roads  are  abominable,  the  inns 
disgraceful,  and  even  such  public  monuments  as  the 
temples  and  amphitheatres  are  rendered  difficult  of 
access  by  the  want  of  a  bridle-path.  A  chaise  a  porteur 
is  unknown,  and  the  enterprise  of  Switzerland  un- 
dreamed of.  Personally,  I  like  it  all  the  better  for 
its  primitiveness  ;  the  peasantry  and  the  country  are 
quite  untouched  by  civilisation  ;  but  the  average 
traveller  prefers  to  journey  in  comfort. 

After  an  interesting  little  lecture  we  wended  our  way 
down  the  mountain-side  and  quickly  started  up  the  next 
incline,  followed  by  basket-bearers  —  ragged  urchins, 
whose  vocation  in  life  seems  to  be  to  beg  and  worry — 
and  a  delightful  shepherd  clothed  in  trousers  and  coat 
of  white  sheepskin,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  stepped 
out  of  Bible  history  ;  and  so  we  scrambled  over  rocks 
and  boulders  to  the  great  amphitheatre  itself.  It  stands 
higher  than  the  temple,  and  the  panorama  from  its 
summit  is  even  more  magnificent.  On  the  hill  opposite 
is  an  obelisk,  erected  where  Garibaldi  won  his  first  great 
victory  in  i860. 

The  Greek  theatre  is  more  Roman  than  Greek,  for  the 
Romans  were  its  last  occupants.  The  complete  rows  of 
step-like  seats  are  there,  the  top  ones  having  their  stone 
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backs,  and  on  the  lower  ones  a  mark  beyond  which  the 
feet  might  not  go,  lest  they  interfered  with  the  person  in 
front.  The  under  side  of  the  seats  is  curved  inwards,  so 
that  the  sitter's  feet  might  be  bent  backwards  if  desired. 
Slaves  brought  their  masters'  cushions  and  placed  them 
on  the  stone,  so  that  its  cold  should  not  strike  dis- 
comfort. Holes  round  the  lower  circle  denote  where 
the  poles  were  fixed  when  a  palisade  was  erected  for 
games,  and  the  doors  at  the  side  show  where  the  wild 
beasts  entered  for  such  sports.  The  outline  of  the 
stage  is  distinctly  visible,  even  the  actors'  dressing- 
rooms  can  be  traced  ;  it  is  a  wonderful  place.  At  the 
back  of  the  narrow  stage  is  a  sort  of  drain  or  passage- 
way, through  which  the  water  was  allowed  to  flow  down 
the  precipice  behind  in  time  of  rain,  but  it  is  apparently 
so  constructed  as  to  add  to  the  acoustic  properties  of 
the  theatre,  which  are  excellent.  The  seats  were  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  formerly  were  marble-crusted. 
The  facings  were  not  solid,  but  made  of  powdered 
marble,  put  on  in  the  form  of  cement. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  ancient 
Greek  theatres  in  the  modern  bull-ring.  The  tiers  and 
tiers  of  seats  out  in  the  open,  the  passage-ways  all 
converging  towards  the  centre,  the  very  doors  beyond 
which  the  living  prey  lies  hidden,  are  to  be  found  in 
both. 

The  underground  passages,  lately  discovered  by 
Professor  Boni  in  Rome,  from  which  the  animals  were 
brought  up  by  lifts  into  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  do 
not  exist  at  Segesta. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  MARIONETTES— A  PUPPET  SHOW 

"  ARE  there  any  marionettes  now  in  Sicily?"  we 
±~\  inquired. 

"Why,  of  course,  they  are  the  great  amusement  of 
the  poor,"  replied  a  smart  resident  in  Palermo. 

"  Can  we  see  them  ? " 

"  Hardly.  The  performances  are  only  given  in  the 
lowest  houses  in  the  town — in  six  or  eight  of  them,  in 
fact — and  for  the  very  poor." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  we  go  ? " 

"  It  would  be  dirty  and  objectionable,  too  rough 
altogether  for  ladies." 

"  But  Englishwomen  can  do  anything,  and  we  want 
to  see  the  amusements  of  the  people." 

"  Very  well,  you  can  go  ;  but  at  your  own  risk.  You 
may  be  robbed,  mind,  you  may  catch  some  horrible 
disease — anything  may  happen,  and  you  must  not  blame 
me  if  you  don't  like  it.  However,  I  will  find  out  the 
exact  hour  and  place." 

All  this  but  whetted  our  appetite,  and  we  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  so  unique  an  entertainment  as  a 
marionette  puppet  show  in  Sicily. 

The  performances  were  given  at  19  and  21  o'clock, 
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so  we  arranged  to  go  to  the  latter,  and  hurried  through 
dinner  accordingly,  for  it  was  a  far  cry  from  the  aristo- 
cratic Igiea  Hotel  to  the  slums  of  Palermo.  Out  of  our 
smart  frocks  we  bundled,  and  into  old  clothes  we 
tumbled.  We  wore  no  jewellery  of  any  kind,  and  only 
took  a  few  francs  and  sous  between  us.  Off  we  started. 
The  last  part  of  the  journey  we  had  to  walk  through  the 
slums,  as  the  streets  were  too  narrow  to  drive.  Every- 
thing seemed  quiet  and  orderly,  and  few  loiterers  were 
about,  which  was  disappointing,  as  we  were  on  adventure 
bent. 

Leaving  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets,  the  traffic  and 
the  loungers,  we  found  the  slums  dark  and  silent.  At 
last  we  stopped  before  a  tumbledown  wooden  door  from 
which  a  string  of  men  and  boys  was  emerging.  The 
seven  o'clock  performance  was  just  over,  and  the  audience 
was  leaving  the  tiny  theatre.  Another  small  stream, 
anxious  to  go  in,  was  enjoying  itself  while  waiting,  by 
looking  at  the  wonderful  pictures  over  the  door  repre- 
senting bloody  conflicts  between  Saracens  and  Greeks. 

Much  deeper  and  far  more  lasting  impressions  are 
made  on  the  feelings  through  pictorial  representations  on 
the  retina  than  are  ever  made  by  volumes  of  writing  or 
hours  of  listening.  These  pictures  were  painted  on 
loose  cloths,  so  that  they  could  be  rolled  up  like  blinds 
and  taken  inside  when  necessary.  They  were  the  same 
primitive  style  of  art  as  one  sees  in  very  early  paintings  ; 
florid  in  colour,  grotesque  in  drawing,  and  crowded  with 
figures. 

Just  as  pictorial  signs  were  the  earliest  forms  of 
written  language,  so  were  dramatic  representations  of 
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sacred  history  the  earliest  means  the  clergy  possessed  of 
teaching  biblical  facts  and  doctrines  to  the  people. 

When  religious  plays  were  instituted  in  Britain,  the 
populace,  whether  rich  or  poor,  could  neither  read  nor 
write — arts  in  those  days  known  to  the  priests  alone. 
Hence  it  was  only  by  pictorial  and  other  forms  of 
symbolism  that  the  people  could  be  instructed.  The 
fine  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  exquisite  stained-glass 
windows,  the  handsomely  carved  bas-reliefs  of  sacred 
subjects,  in  wood  and  stone,  ornamenting  cathedrals, 
were  not  put  there  merely  to  please  the  eye,  but  to 
educate  the  brain  and  sanctify  the  feelings.  The  priests 
adopted  a  symbolic  means  of  demonstrating  what  they 
wished  to  teach. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  universal  method  of 
pictorial  teaching  was  a  phase  in  the  development  of 
education,  and  these  marionette  pictures  are  still  a  form 
of  instructing  the  audience,  and  help  to  keep  alive  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  island's  history. 

We  should  know  nothing,  for  instance,  of  the  history 
of  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians  were  it  not  for  the  won- 
derful clay  records  that  have  been  discovered,  although  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  precise  date  when  pic- 
torial writings  were  first  invented.  They  are  attributed 
to  the  ancient  Accadian  population  of  Chaldea.  Professor 
Sayce  says  that  the  first  attempts  of  writing  were  before 
the  Accad  had  descended  into  the  plains  and  exchanged 
papyrus  as  a  writing  material  for  clay,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  primitive  people  came  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  from  the  mountains  of  Elam  about 
3,000  B.C. 
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The  signboards  of  shops  and  ale-houses  in  Britain 
a  few  centuries  back  represented  sacred  subjects,  such 
as  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  "  The  Tree  of  Life,"  « Noah's 
Ark,"  "Angel  and  Devil,"  "Holy  Cross,"  "Holy 
Lamb,"  "  St.  Peter,"  "  Judas  Iscariot,"  and  innu- 
merable other  biblical  references.  So  they  remained 
until  the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, when  a  clean  sweep  was  made,  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  blasphemous  to  employ  religious  subjects  in 
this  manner. 

Even  now,  however,  picture-writing  has  not  entirely 
died  out.  Heraldry  and  signboards  are  practically 
modern  examples  of  the  old  picture  teachings.  The 
representations  of  the  "  White  Hart,"  the  "  Golden 
Eagle,"  the  "  Blue  Bear,"  the  "  Red  Lion,"  the  "  Black 
Bull,"  or  "  Green  Dragon,"  which  at  the  present  day 
swing  as  signs  over  an  English  village  inn,  were  origin- 
ally put  there  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  not 
read  ;  and  remain  as  instructive  reminders  of  the  want 
of  education  of  our  forefathers,  just  as  the  pictures  out- 
side the  puppet  shows  of  Sicily  do  to-day. 

"  Teatro  di  Pupi  di  Balloro  "  was  written  over  the  door, 
and  beneath  this  inscription  was  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  history  of  "  Rinaldo "  would  be  given.  We 
entered.  One  penny  each  was  the  charge  for  admission  ; 
tickets  there  were  none.  The  room  was  long  and  dark, 
with  wooden  benches  capable  of  seating  fifty  or  sixty 
persons.  They  were  high  benches,  so  high  that  one's 
feet  dangled  far  above  the  ground,  the  seats  were 
strangely  narrow  and  the  backs  were  hard  and  straight. 
Anything  more  uncomfortable  than  these  knifeboards  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  find — the  benches  at  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau  were  luxurious  lounges  in  com- 
parison. 

We  were  asked  to  go  upstairs.  This  sounded  rather 
grand,  but  the  stairs  proved  to  be  merely  a  straight 
ladder,  and  the  chamber  above  a  sort  of  rickety  pew  set 
out  from  the  wall.  It  looked  almost  too  rickety  to  be 
safe,  and  was  a  queer  box. 

We  struggled  up ;  there  was  hardly  room  to  sit  on  the 
bench,  and  none  for  one's  knees  between  it  and  the  front 
of  the  gallery  ;  but  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  audience 
who  were  streaming  in,  men  and  boys  only.  Such  an 
entertainment  is  rarely  enjoyed  by  women,  and  when  it 
is,  Sunday  is  their  particular  day.  The  most  amazing 
part  of  the  show  was  the  solemnity  of  the  spectators  ; 
they  were  as  still  as  if  in  church  ;  they  sat  and  stared, 
and  this  gloomy,  silent  mode  of  procedure  was  their 
way  of  showing  enjoyment.  That  the  people  do  enjoy 
the  puppet  plays  can  hardly  be  denied,  or  why  their 
popularity  ? 

The  innate  love  of  decoration  fostered  by  centuries 
of  pictures  and  frescoes  is  manifest  everywhere  in 
Sicily.  Even  in  this  strange  shanty  the  ceiling  and 
walls  were  painted  in  weird  and  wonderful  designs  like 
the  carts.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  stage.  It 
was  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  floor,  was  about  six 
feet  high,  and  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  open.  In  front 
of  it  stood  two  unlighted  lamps  meant  for  footlights, 
and  below  was  the  music,  just  as  our  own  orchestras  are 
below  the  footlights  in  the  theatres  to-day.  The  "music" 
looked  like  a  cottage  piano,  but  was  really  a  hurdy- 
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gurdy,  which  a  gentleman  in  a  grey  sombrero  hat  played 
enthusiastically  during  the  evening.  Beside  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  was  a  wooden  stand  on  which  a  large  earthenware 
pitcher  rested — the  sort  of  pitcher  mentioned  in  Bible 
history.  It  contained  water,  and  was  twice  refilled 
during  the  evening. 

The  major-domo  of  the  show,  a  swarthy,  nice-looking 
Sicilian,  with  a  bright  yellow  scarf  wound  about  his  neck, 
was  very  busy.  His  duties  were  manifold.  First,  he 
collected  the  centesimi  at  the  door  ;  then  he  supplied 
drinks  to  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  enjoy  such 
a  luxury.  A  moulded  glass  tumbler  from  beside  the 
footlights  was  filled  with  water  from  the  pitcher  and 
handed  to  the  customer,  a  few  drops  of  aniseed  from 
a  small  bottle  were  added — just  enough  to  turn  the 
water  milky — and  two  centimes  were  paid  in  return. 
Quite  half  the  audience  drank  this  decoction.  Beer  is 
unknown,  and  wine  too  expensive  for  the  ordinary 
peasant,  to  whom  even  aniseed  at  less  than  a  farthing 
a  glass  is  a  luxury.  There  they  sat — those  people — 
apparently  quite  content  to  wait  for  an  hour  if  necessary, 
calm,  quiet,  immobile.  Still  no  one  spoke  ;  no  one 
smiled  or  applauded ;  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  interest 
in  his  neighbour,  for  the  Sicilian  is  an  indolent  creature 
until  roused,  when  he  is  a  fiery  fiend.  Time  wore  on, 
but  no  one  clapped,  stamped,  or  shouted  ;  no  one  even 
whistled  ;  they  just  sat  and  waited. 

Suddenly  the  major-domo  dived  under  the  stage.  He 
emerged  with  a  white  calico  bag  in  his  hand,  and  at 
once  began  to  distribute  something  to  the  audience  in 
return  for  centesimi.   What  could  it  be  ?    Of  course,  we 
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wanted  to  know,  so  received  a  handful  of  this  par- 
ticular "  something "  white  and  hot.  It  proved  to  be 
the  seeds  of  the  pumpkin,  baked  in  an  oven.  They  were 
really  excellent,  just  like  hot  almonds,  only  they  con- 
tained so  little  ;  still  we  enjoyed  them,  and  sat  calmly, 
solemnly,  munching  like  the  rest,  peeling  our  little  nuts 
and  dropping  the  shells  below,  until  at  last  the  red  brick 
floor  was  carpeted  with  pumpkin  husks.  Still  we  sat. 
It  was  9.30,  and  no  sign  of  beginning — not  that  it 
mattered,  the  audience  were  so  interesting.  Some  of 
them  looked  cut-throat  villains,  with  their  large  hats 
and  baggy  clothes  ;  others  were  so  dark  they  seemed 
almost  Eastern.  We  tried  to  imagine  we  saw  descendants 
of  the  Arab-Saracen  among  them,  of  the  Byzantine- 
Greek,  but  it  was  only  in  imagination  ;  oriental  they 
were  in  appearance,  but  that  was  all.  There  were  very, 
very  poor  folk  among  them,  but  no  one  was  in  rags  ; 
they  were  all  clean  and  tidy,  neatly  darned  and  patched 
for  such  a  gathering,  but  the  odour  of  garlic,  heat,  and 
other  things  was  truly  awful.  Our  good  men  smoked, 
but  a  whole  tobacco  factory  ablaze  would  have  been 
required  to  produce  any  effect.  It  was  really  dreadful. 
Hardly  any  of  the  audience  smoked. 
"  Why  not  ? "  we  inquired. 

"  Because  they  are  too  poor,  signora.  They  cannot 
afford  cigarettes  at  seventy-five  a  franc  except  on  rare 
occasions,  neither  can  they  often  afford  wine.  Meat 
they  never  see  except  at  great  festivals.  Bread,  fruit, 
cheese,  and  macaroni  form  their  chief  diet." 

"Are  they  so  very  poor,  then  ? " 

"Yes,  very.     Many  of  these  people  live  by  daily 
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begging  ;  they  never  sleep  in  a  bed,  and  don't  know 
what  a  good  square  meal  is." 

The  door  opened,  a  puff  of  fresher  air  entered,  and 
lo,  in  marched  two  magnificent  guardians  of  the  law  in 
cockaded  three-cornered  hats  and  long  black  cloaks. 
They  stood  side  by  side  like  love-birds  and  surveyed 
the  scene. 

"  Who  are  they  ? " 

"The  carabinieri)  the  picked  guardians  of  the  town. 
They  must  have  heard  a  rumour  that  strangers  were 
here,  and  have  come  to  see  that  everything  is  all  right." 

There  they  remained,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
near  the  entrance-door  till  almost  the  end  of  the  enter- 
tainment, when  they  left  as  quietly  as  they  had  come. 

The  little  theatre  seemed  like  a  toy,  and  verily  the 
stage  was  a  glorified  Punch  and  Judy  box.  We  remem- 
bered that  theatres  in  the  olden  times  were  often  large 
stages  mounted  on  wheels,  so  made  to  enable  transporta- 
tion from  one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other.  Dugdale, 
in  his  book  of  the  Coventry  Mysteries ,  gives  an  account 
of  them  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Which  pageants  being  enacted  with  mighty  state  and 
reverence  by  the  Grey  Friars,  had  theatres  for  several 
scenes,  very  large  and  high,  placed  on  wheels  and  drawn 
to  all  the  eminent  parts  of  the  city  for  the  better 
advantage  of  spectators,  and  they  contained  the  story 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  composed  in  the  old 
Englishe  rithme." 

At  last,  hurrah  ! — for  we  were  getting  impatient  if  the 
other  spectators  were  not.  The  hurdy-gurdy  struck  up, 
the  two  footlights  were  turned  on  and  announced  the 
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fact  of  their  ignition  by  the  odour  and  smoke  they 
emitted.  Then  up  rolled  the  curtain.  The  acting-stage 
by  this  time  was  much  curtailed  in  size,  as  side  pieces 
depicting  chubby  cherubs,  and  a  top,  of  gorgeously 
painted  red  and  blue  curtains  with  yellow  tassels,  made 
the  proscenium  smaller. 

In  dashed  a  warrior.  The  puppet,  which  was  three  or 
four  feet  high,  was  simply  wonderful.  He  was  com- 
pletely dressed  in  bright  shining  armour,  with  a  shield 
in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  He  looked 
neither  cheap  nor  tawdry  :  in  fact,  we  had  no  idea  that 
dolls  could  be  so  marvellous.  He  strode  about,  used 
his  legs  and  arms  freely,  and  was  really  a  revelation  of 
what  a  marionette  can  be  made  to  do.  The  hurdy- 
gurdy  produced  loud  strains — one  could  hardly  call  them 
music,  and  the  gentleman  puppet  strode  about.  The 
orchestra  ceased  and  he  began  his  story.  He  was 
dramatic,  struck  his  chest,  and  spoke  in  a  deep,  manly 
voice.  In  the  old  Greek  theatres  a  man's  voice  read  the 
parts,  and  here  2,500  years  later  a  man's  voice  read  the 
tragedy  enacted  by  his  dolls.  The  warrior  was  soon 
joined  by  sixteen  other  chieftains  who  marched  in,  look- 
ing splendid  in  their  glittering  gear. 

From  our  exalted  perch  we  could  not  see  the  tops  of 
their  heads,  as  the  upper  curtain  naturally  descended 
rather  low  to  hide  the  appearance  of  strings,  added  to 
which  the  heat  and  smells  up  on  high  were  so  over- 
powering we  decided  to  go  down  below.  The  major-domo 
stopped  the  representation  of  the  play,  left  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  in  front,  delighted  to  help  us  down,  and  even 
produced  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  with  which  he  kindly 
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dusted  the  seats.  We  felt  we  ought  to  apologise  for 
disturbing  the  performance,  but  no  one  seemed  to  mind, 
even  the  soldiers  hardly  lifted  their  eyes  from  the  stage. 
These  seats  were  better — not  so  aristocratic  perhaps,  but 
less  uncomfortable — anyway  we  could  see  properly. 

After  much  discussion  —  unfortunately  in  Sicilian 
dialect  —  the  sixteen  warriors  marched  off  and  two 
generals  were  left.  They  talked  in  turn,  evidently  the 
voices  of  the  men  above  either  side  of  the  stage,  who 
also  pulled  the  strings.  Really  it  was  surprising  to  see 
how  splendidly  the  dolls  were  managed.  They  got  angry, 
quarrelled,  and  a  grand  duel  ensued.  The  talking  ceased, 
the  hurdy-gurdy  began  again,  its  tuneless  notes  jangled 
horribly,  while  feet  stamped  heavily  somewhere  behind 
the  scenes,  to  enhance  the  effect  of  raging  men.  The 
puppets  themselves  pulled  down  their  visors,  actually 
unsheathed  their  own  swords,  and  the  duel  proceeded. 
It  really  was  marvellous.  They  used  their  swords,  pro- 
tected themselves  with  their  shields,  cut  and  parried  in 
deadly  style.  The  music  grew  louder,  the  stamping 
behind  increased,  the  clash  of  weapons  continued,  the 
righting  became  more  serious,  and  at  last  in  a  perfect 
uproar  of  sound  from  the  stage — for  the  audience  still 
remained  unmoved — both  combatants  fell.  No  one 
could  believe  the  realistic  effect  of  those  dolls  who  did 
not  see  them  for  himself,  no  one  could  imagine  the 
perfection  of  movement  attained  by  long  centuries  of 
practice. 

The  hurdy-gurdy  struck  up  a  dead  march  as  the 
bleeding  warriors  lay  upon  the  stage. 

Ridiculous  as  it  is,  civilised  stage  duels  are  fought  to 
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wild  music  in  England,  while  men  and  women  invariably 
die  to  slow  music  and  limelight  flashes,  so  that  really 
this  was  no  more  funny  than  our  own  performances  of 
the  same  kind.  The  dead  march  played  itself  out,  and 
up  jumped  the  warriors  and  walked  themselves  off. 
Absurd  again,  of  course,  but  no  more  absurd  surely 
than  for  a  dead  actor  or  singer  to  rise  and  make  his 
smiling  bows  at  the  end  of  an  act. 

The  puppet-show  story  was  rather  involved,  besides 
being  rendered  in  Sicilian,  but  it  ran  somewhat  in  this 
wise  :  The  Saracens,  according  to  the  marionettes,  had  a 
deadly  battle  with  the  Christians  in  the  plains  of  Antioch. 
A  Christian  knight,  duly  clad  in  armour,  arrived  upon  the 
scene.  He  wounded  a  Mohammedan  fatally,  and  being 
a  good  Christian,  ofFered  to  baptise  his  pagan  adversary, 
who  refused.  There  was  a  Moorish  prince  named 
Malagigi,  son  of  Malaguta,  and  husband  of  a  Turkish 
beauty  named  Prigurtina.  The  Christians  were  utterly 
defeated,  dead  and  dying  lay  heaped  upon  the  stage  ;  but 
at  last  a  truce  was  declared,  not  however  until  Prince 
Malagigi  had  disappeared.  King  Malaguta  was  in 
despair,  and  not  being  able  to  find  his  son  upon  the 
battlefield,  he  at  last  appealed  to  the  demon  for  help. 

The  devil  was  a  delightful  person.  He  was  a  black 
spirit  with  a  monkey's  tail,  and  two  long  feathers  sticking 
out  of  his  head  for  horns.  He  had  feet  like  a  cow,  and 
although  he  descended  from  above  and  walked  like  a 
man,  when  he  became  angry  he  moved  on  four  legs. 
Even  a  devil  may  be  allowed  to  walk  upright  while  quiet 
and  inoffensive;  but  as  anger  turns  men  into  wild 
beasts,  so  the  devil  went  on  all  fours  when  in  a  rage, 
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and  strutted  about  the  stage  like  an  animal.  He  wore 
a  black  loin  cloth,  but  was  otherwise  naked,  and  finally 
he  fell  into  a  pool  of  fire.  When  he  killed  his  victims, 
fire  arose  where  they  fell,  real  flames  of  fire  and  very 
cleverly  managed,  while  stones  were  flung  down  upon 
the  corpses  from  above  to  represent  the  brimstone 
accompanying  the  flames. 

The  devil,  however,  although  performing  many  antics, 
was  unable  to  tell  Malaguta  the  whereabouts  of  his  son. 
The  king,  escorted  by  his  daughter-in-law,  the  Turkish 
beauty,  left  the  battlefield  in  despair.  Then  it  was 
that  the  bleeding  Mohammedan  raised  himself  on  one 
arm,  and  a  Christian  near  by,  noticing  that  he  was 
dying,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  baptise  him.  The 
infidel  this  time  acquiesced.  Off  went  the  Christian, 
quickly  returning  with  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  but  much 
regretting  he  could  find  no  water. 

At  that  moment  an  angel  descended  and  tapped  the 
earth.  Up  spouted  a  column  of  water.  Both  men 
were  amazed  at  the  miracle — as  we  most  certainly  were. 
The  Christian  fell  on  his  knees  and  filled  the  cup, 
holding  it  so  that  the  water  actually  entered  it,  and  so 
cleverly  was  the  doll  manipulated  that  not  a  drop  was 
spilt.  Crossing  the  stage,  the  Christian  knelt  beside  the 
dying  Mohammedan,  offered  up  a  prayer,  and  poured 
the  water  over  him  to  baptise  him.  We  sat  spellbound 
— it  was  all  so  wonderfully  managed. 

A  pathetic  scene  ensued.  The  Christian  knelt  and 
prayed  beside  the  dead  man,  and  presently  the  angel 
reappeared  from  above  and  hovered  over  the  corpse. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  devil  were  nothing  to  the 
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wonders  of  the  angel.  She  was  a  woman.  Bible  history- 
was  here  reversed,  for  the  angel  was  feminine.  This 
angel  was  a  small,  brown-tinted  doll.  She  was  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  anything  but  beautiful.  She 
came  down  in  a  silver  tinsel  cloud,  and  wore  a  white 
muslin  dress  with  a  little  blue  sash,  and  a  wreath  of 
pink  and  yellow  roses  in  her  hair.  She  descended  in  a 
flying  position,  and  never  touched  earth  at  all. 

When  the  angel  spoke  she  delivered  her  lines  in  a 
deep  bass  voice,  which  was  rather  striking  ;  but  her 
power  was  absolute.  The  general  knelt  before  her, 
entreating  her  aid  ;  the  devil  prostrated  himself.  In 
the  meantime  a  small  fluffy  thing  rose  from  the  dead 
man,  and  hovered  about.  It  was  extremely  like  a  piece 
of  cotton  wool,  but  was  supposed  to  represent  his 
soul,  which  the  good  angel  wished  to  carry  off  to 
heaven.  Really,  her  endeavours  to  catch  the  soul 
were  delightful.  It  was  no  easy  matter,  and  while  it 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  dead  man,  or  fluttered 
about  the  stage  like  a  butterfly,  the  audience  sat  awe- 
struck, and  never  moved  a  muscle.  They  look  on  a 
puppet  play  as  a  sort  of  religious  ceremony,  and 
having  denied  themselves  necessary  food  to  pay  for 
admittance,  they  sat  there  rigid  and  motionless  all 
through  the  performance,  which  lasted  an  hour  and 
a  half.  No  sooner  had  the  angel  succeeded  in  taking 
the  soul  off  to  heaven,  than  Malaguta  returned.  He 
explained  how  the  devil  had  been  powerless  to  help 
him,  but  the  good  angel  had  revealed  the  mystery, 
and  his  son  had  been  restored  to  him. 

After  some  further  duels  and  combats  too  long  to 
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mention,  the  father  and  son  met  by  the  aid  of  divine 
Providence,  never,  let  us  hope,  to  be  separated  again. 

The  amount  of  blood  and  thunder  that  small  stage 
managed  to  produce  was  really  wonderful.  There  must 
have  been  several  dozen  deaths,  oceans  of  angry  words, 
and  loud,  wild  music  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  affair  was  most 
exciting. 

The  puppet  show  took  us  back  centuries  in  English 
history,  back  to  the  days  when  our  own  ancestors  were 
taught  religion  and  history  by  just  the  same  miracle 
plays  and  puppet  shows. 

In  spite  of  the  performance  of  plays  in  churches 
having  been  prohibited  by  the  royal  proclamation  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1542,  allegorical  representations  were 
continued  in  St.  Paul's  until  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
when  they  were  finally  abandoned  ;  and  the  only  re- 
maining vestiges  of  them  nowadays  are  the  symbolic 
corn,  fruit,  and  vegetable  decorations  in  our  churches 
at  harvest  thanksgiving,  and  the  floral  wreaths  of  ivy 
and  holly  at  Christmas-time.  While  the  Yule-log  and 
kissing  under  the  mistletoe  are  remnants  of  Druidical 
mythology,  the  mince-pies  and  Christmas-boxes  of  our 
day  are  relics  of  the  offerings  of  the  Magi.  The  carols 
of  our  waits — a  corruption  either  of  the  French  word 
veilky  or  the  German  wachten,  to  watch — are  but  dis- 
torted reminders  of  the  midnight  songs  of  the  angels  on 
Bethlehem's  plains,  announcing  the  glad  tidings  of  our 
Saviour's  birth. 

Of  religious  plays  performed  by  tradesmen  under  the 
supervision  of  the  clergy,  it  is  recorded  that  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  1437,  the  barbers  represented  the 
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"Baptizing  of  Christ."  In  1568  the  slaters  represented 
the  "Offering  of  Abraham  and  Isaac."  At  various 
other  dates  the  trades'  books  of  the  town  state  that 
the  millers  performed  the  "Deliverance  of  Israel"  ; 
the  house  carpenters,  the  "  Burial  of  Christ "  ;  the 
masons,  the  "  Burial  of  our  Lady,  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin "  ;  and  the  shipwrights,  the  "  Noah's  Ark," 
wherein  God,  an  angel,  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  the 
devil,  were  the  characters  represented.  At  Trapani,  the 
procession  described  elsewhere,  held  by  the  trades  to- 
day, is  much  the  same  thing. 

It  is  well  known  that  Passion  or  miracle  plays,  as 
they  were  oftentimes  called,  were  common  throughout 
the  whole  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  England  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Professor  Henry  Morley  thought  it  possible  they  were 
introduced  into  Britain  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Such  being  the  case,  they  may  have  been  introduced 
into  Sicily  by  Roger  I.  at  the  time  when  the  Normans 
went  to  that  island. 

Not  only  the  date,  but  even  the  place  of  their  birth, 
is  alike  lost  to  us  in  the  silent  shades  of  remote  antiquity. 
This  much  only  do  we  know  :  that  Matthew  Paris,  a 
monkish  chronicler  of  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks 
of  the  miracle  play  of  St.  Katharine  having  been 
written  by  Geoffrey  of  Gorhaur,  afterwards  Abbot  of 
St.  Albans,  about  the  year  1 1 19.  Moreover,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Corpus  Christi  play  was  actually  performed 
at  York  as  early  as  the  year  1250,  an  assertion  requiring 
further  proof  of  its  authenticity,  seeing  that  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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that  Pope  Urban  IV.  only  founded  this  festival  in 
honour  of  the  consecrated  host  in  1260,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Pope  Clement  V.  that  it 
became  general. 

These  facts,  however,  though  they  may  be  records 
of  the  earliest  religious  plays  performed  in  Europe, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  furnishing  any  evidence  whatever 
of  the  origin  of  religious  dramas.  The  learned  William 
Hone,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  theatrical 
representations  of  holy  subjects  are  actually  a  Jewish 
inception,  and  probably  originated  shortly  after  the 
flight  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  in  a  dramatic 
representation  of  Moses  before  God  in  the  bush. 

It  may  be,  then,  that  the  Passion  plays  of  our 
ancestors,  like  so  many  of  our  religious  observances, 
were  of  Eastern  origin,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  our 
nursery  stories  of  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk/'  "  Cinder- 
ella," and  "  Blue  Beard  "  are  of  ancient  Asiatic  birth. 

Although  Passion  plays  were  enacted  in  England  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  glory  till  the 
fifteenth  ;  for  we  possess  documentary  evidence  showing 
that  they  were  so  grandly  performed  about  this  time  in 
many  of  our  large  towns,  especially  in  London  and 
its  suburbs,  Coventry,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  York,  and 
Chester,  that  not  only  the  people  flocked  from  all  the 
surrounding  neighbourhoods  to  witness  them,  but  even 
kings  and  queens  deigned  to  honour  them  with  their 
presence.  Thus  it  is  narrated  that  in  1409  Henry  IV. 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  Creation  of  the  TV irld 
at  Islington,  which  was  done  on  so  grand  a  scale  that 
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it  occupied  eight  days,  just  as  some  of  the  plays  in 
China  continue  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

In  1483  Richard  III.  went  all  the  way  to  Coventry 
to  see  the  annual  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  ;  while 
Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen  made  a  similar  pilgrimage 
to  be  present  at  a  performance  in  1492. 

The  last  two  noteworthy  sacred  dramas  performed  in 
England  were  the  one  at  Chester  in  1574,  and  the 
other  at  York  in  1584.  Since  then  no  Passion  play 
of  importance  has  been  performed  on  English  soil. 

Moreover,  in  those  days  almost  every  English  village 
had  its  annual  Passion  play,  just  as  every  Sicilian  town 
has  its  marionettes  to-day.  At  stated  periods  of  the 
year  plays  continued  to  be  performed  throughout  Eng- 
land until  the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
when  they  gradually  began  to  die  out,  the  coup  de  grace 
having  been  given  them  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries.  Will  the  Sicilian  puppet 
shows  die  out  from  the  same  cause  ? 

Really  the  Sicilian  marionettes  still  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  our  own  religious  plays,  and  the  Sicilians 
to-day  are  just  as  illiterate  as  Britishers  were  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  puppet  play  to  them  is 
a  book,  a  picture,  a  poem,  and  a  theatre  all  in  one. 
It  teaches  and  amuses  at  the  same  time. 

The  dresses  of  the  respective  combatants  in  that 
marionette  show  were  quite  distinctive.  The  good 
Templars  wore  a  black  tunic  over  their  armour  with 
a  red  cross  upon  their  breasts.  The  Christian  soldiers 
wore  a  blue  tunic — a  sort  of  loose  shirt  bordered  with 
red.     The  Crusaders  wore  fine  red  or  white  plumes 
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in  their  helmets.  The  English  warriors  were  attired 
in  red,  white,  and  blue,  but  they  fared  badly  and  were 
killed.  One  of  them  was  cut  through  the  body,  literally 
in  half,  but  the  legs  jumped  about,  and  so  did  the 
severed  head  and  trunk,  just  as  a  worm  will  wriggle 
when  cut  in  half  by  a  spade  ;  but  he  did  not  join 
together  again  as  the  musical  worm  (for  worms  are 
musical  according  to  Darwin)  would  have  done.  No 
one  smiled  at  seeing  the  two  halves  of  the  soldier 
dancing  around  ;  it  seemed  far  too  serious  a  matter 
to  that  audience,  who  sat  open-mouthed  and  gazed  as 
if  hypnotised. 

The  grand  climax  was  a  battle — really  a  battle  between 
some  sixteen  or  eighteen  armed  warriors.  They  were 
ranged  down  the  stage  as  if  about  to  join  in  a  country 
dance.  -  The  recitations  stopped,  the  music  began,  and 
off  they  went  at  one  another.  The  music  grew  louder 
and  louder,  the  stamping  of  feet  increased,  the  clash 
of  steel  was  heard  as  they  thrust  at  one  another.  A 
hideous  mass  of  defunct  dolls  concluded  this  wonderful 
performance,  when  the  curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  act. 

Good  Friday  is  the  only  day  of  the  year  that  the 
marionette  theatres  of  the  people  are  closed,  and  every 
other  day,  and  even  twice  a  day,  those  little  theatres  in 
Palermo  are  packed  with  an  immobile  but  enthusiastic 
audience. 

On  both  occasions  that  we  saw  the  marionettes  we 
were  fascinated  :  the  other  time  was  a  more  aristocratic 
entertainment,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Whitaker 
"  took  the  house "  for  an  afternoon,  had  it  all  washed 
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out  with  carbolic  and  soap,  and  invited  their  friends. 
That  smart  little  audience  was  a  quaint  contrast  to  the 
surroundings,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch  their  aristo- 
cratic faces.  Some  were  unutterably  bored,  others 
amused,  and  a  few,  like  ourselves,  were  keenly  interested 
in  the  art  of  the  people's  entertainment,  behind  which 
so  much  of  the  historical  teaching  of  our  forefathers 
lay. 

The  private  performance  was  of  a  more  modern 
nature,  the  most  wonderful  item  being  a  dance  between 
a  columbine  and  harlequin.  The  lady  was  a  typical 
ballet  dancer,  with,  however,  enormously  thick  legs  and 
fat,  red  arms,  big  feet  and  huge  hands,  all  denoting 
want  of  breeding,  but  a  tiny  waist  made  by  art.  These 
dolls  showed  even  more  than  the  warriors  had  done 
what  puppets  could  do.  The  woman  danced,  shook 
her  feet,  walked  across  the  stage  on  the  tips  of  her  toes, 
was  lifted  by  the  harlequin,  or  jumped  about ;  in  fact, 
did  all  the  antics  we  know  upon  the  real  stage,  even  to 
leaning  against  his  knee  and  turning  her  head  to  gaze  up 
into  his  face. 

That  dolls  and  strings  could  be  made  to  assume  such 
natural  positions  seemed  almost  incredible. 
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AN  ALBANIAN  SETTLEMENT— PIANA  DEI  GRECI 

"  TT  is  a  long  way  to  Piana  dei  Greci,"  someone  said. 

X  "  It  takes  four  or  five  hours  to  drive  there  from 
Palermo,  being  750  feet  uphill,  and  about  three  hours 
to  drive  back.    The  road,  too,  is  not  very  safe." 

"  But  I  want  to  go,  if  it  is  possible,"  I  remarked. 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  it  shall  be  arranged." 

Accordingly,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of 
our  entire  stay  in  Sicily,  we  drove  to  the  Albanian 
settlement,  which  still  retains  its  Greek  costumes,  habits, 
and  customs. 

These  people  came  from  Greece  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  made  settlements  in  Sicily.  There  are 
said  to  be  100,000  Albanian  descendants  in  the  island 
to-day  who  have  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
while  still  retaining  some  of  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
Church. 

A  landau  with  three  horses  abreast  did  the  journey 
well.  As  far  as  the  village  of  Parco  it  was  merely 
a  pretty  drive.  We  saw  men  hacking  the  earth  with 
a  hoe  instead  of  a  plough,  we  rarely  passed  a  bird, 
but  the  wild  purple  iris,  narcissi,  buttercups,  mallow 
and  other  spring-like  flowers  were  raising  their  graceful 
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heads  above  mother  earth.  We  passed  a  string  of  carts, 
the  first  one  of  which  alone  had  a  driver  ;  the  rest  just 
followed  in  the  wake  of  No.  1  and  got  out  of  our  way 
by  themselves  to  let  us  pass.  Such  a  system  showed 
the  lack  of  traffic  in  those  mountainous  quarters.  The 
road  was,  for  a  change,  a  good  one,  and  quite  possible 
for  motors  or  bicycles,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many 
highways  in  Trinacria. 

At  Parco  we  halted,  that  a  German  friend  might  call 
on  an  official  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  It  is  only 
a  little  town,  but  on  occasion  is  the  scene  of  queer 
processions,  and  it  was  formerly  the  hunting-lodge  of 
the  kings  of  Sicily,  having  been  built  by  William  II. 
They  have  a  patron  saint  in  Parco,  so  we  visited  the 
church  —  which  was  founded  by  Ferdinand  II.,  of 
Aragon,  in  1328 — in  order  to  see  the  skeleton  of  the 
holy  man.  The  saint  lies  in  a  glass  case,  his  bones 
being  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  armour  of  glass.  He  is 
a  sad-looking  object,  but  his  glass-fronted  box  is  most 
carefully  sealed  up  with  pink  ribbons  and  wax,  the 
bones  being  very  precious  to  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  above  an  altar,  is  a 
small  picture  in  relief  of  the  Madonna.  She  it  is 
who  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  great  pro- 
cessions held  on  special  saints'  days,  and  repeated  on 
the  birthdays  of  the  Pope,  when  rain  is  desired,  or 
on  any  special  occasion.  At  the  back  of  the  village 
is  a  Calvary.  It  has  small  shrines  placed  all  the  way 
up  in  twos  and  twos,  and  at  the  top  is  an  ugly  little 
modern  chapel.  On  these  occasions  of  thanksgiving 
or  prayer  the  peasants  put  thorns  upon  their  heads, 
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hold  ropes  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  beat  them- 
selves, and  each  with  a  lighted  taper  zigzags  his  way 
to  the  top  of  the  Calvary.  It  must  be  an  imposing 
sight  ;  but,  alas  !  we  could  only  picture  it  in  imagina- 
tion, for  it  was  not  a  day  of  pilgrimage. 

Above  the  Madonna  in  the  Parco  church  is  an 
almost  life-sized  crucifix.  The  Christ  wears  a  handsome 
crown  of  silver,  but  the  figure  is  black.  The  wood 
is  polished  to  a  deep  dark  brown,  almost  to  ebony. 
Of  course,  I  saw  black  Christs  in  Mexico,  but  there 
one  could  trace  their  sable  origin.  When  Cortez  in- 
troduced Christianity  into  the  land  of  the  Aztecs,  that 
swarthy  heathen  people  could  not  be  induced  to  worship 
anything  white,  and  consequently  the  Christus  was 
always  represented  as  dark.  Even  now  in  remote 
places  the  figure  remains  of  sombre  hue,  and  in  two  of 
the  chief  churches  of  Mexico  City  there  are  still  life- 
sized  black  Christs.  In  Europe  Sicily  is  not  alone  the 
home  of  black  Christs.  Above  the  high  altar  in  the 
marble  cathedral  of  Florence  at  Easter,  1904,  hung  an 
enormous  black  Christ  on  a  crucifix. 

Besides  the  one  in  Parco,  there  is  another  black 
Christ  at  Letoianni,  near  Taormina,  and  one  in  the 
old  cathedral  at  Monte  Giuliano  (Eryx).  Probably 
these  black  Christs  date  from  Arab  times,  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  white  and  the  dark-skinned 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico. 

The  official  at  last  appeared,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
us  :  he  rarely  saw  a  stranger,  he  said,  and  our  advent  was 
"  quite  a  treat."  He  would  hardly  let  us  go,  and  finally 
held  out  two  inducements  for  us  to  call  a  halt  at  his 
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house  on  the  way  back.  First  and  foremost,  in  an 
almost  awe-struck  whisper  he  murmured — 

"  They  shall  hear  a  gramaphone,"  that  being  evidently 
his  newest  toy,  and  the  delight  of  the  village  ;  and, 
secondly,  he  would  give  us  fresh  oranges  from  his 
garden. 

"  Mind  you  get  back  by  four  o'clock,"  he  said  when 
once  we  were  ready  to  start.  "  Seven  carriages  have 
been  stopped  and  robbed  within  the  last  three  months." 
As  we  looked  incredulous,  he  took  his  German  friend 
aside  and  explained  to  him  more  fully  the  absolute 
necessity  of  our  return  before  dusk. 

This  did  not  sound  encouraging  from  an  official 
source. 

"  It  is  right  enough  in  daylight,"  he  added,  "for  the 
road  is  constantly  patrolled,  but  after  dark  it  is  not  safe 
for  anyone." 

He  was  right  about  the  road.  Every  mile  or  so 
we  saw  a  couple  of  gendarmes,  and  every  man  who 
could  afford  a  gun  carried  one  for  his  own  personal 
safety.  In  fact,  every  man  well  enough  off  to  ride  was 
armed,  and,  moreover,  seldom  rode  alone.  It  is  a  wild 
part,  with  few  houses,  and  no  trains,  and,  like  all  places 
of  that  nature  in  Sicily,  is  more  or  less  dangerous. 
Foreigners  are  perfectly  safe  if  they  keep  to  the  big 
towns  and  well-known  routes,  but  they  risk  highway 
robbery  the  moment  they  go  outside  the  beaten  track. 
So  few  foreigners,  however,  do  care  thus  to  venture,  pre- 
ferring comfort  to  the  study  of  unsullied  nature  either 
in  country  or  man,  that  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the 
wildness  of  the  people  do  not  affect  travellers  as  a  rule. 
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Promising  our  new  but  kindly  friend  to  stop  on  our 
return  journey,  we  started  off  from  Parco,  our  driver 
merrily  cracking  his  whip.  From  that  moment  we  went 
steadily  uphill,  up,  up,  up  a  sort  of  mountain-pass.  We 
did  not  see  a  single  church  or  cottage  for  over  two 
hours.  The  road  became  more  and  more  wild  as  the 
boulders  grew  larger  and  the  vegetation  more  scarce. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  as  already  mentioned,  and  really 
in  the  fresh  morning  air,  with  the  sun  blazing  overhead 
and  the  panorama  gradually  unfolding  itself  from  the 
mist,  it  was  beautiful.  The  view  from  Monreale  had 
been  fine,  but  this  day  and  this  elevation  completely 
eclipsed  that  memory.  This  was  perfect,  and  the  quiet 
rugged  loneliness  added  a  thrill  to  the  scene. 

The  young  German  who  lived  in  Palermo  had  a 
servant  who  came  from  Piana  dei  Greci,  and  she  had 
kindly  written  to  her  sister  to  put  on  her  f£te  dress  for 
us  to  see.  Accordingly,  as  we  entered  the  village  we 
espied  a  smiling  maiden,  who  rushed  across  the  road, 
brandishing  her  sister' s  letter  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch 
of  violets  in  the  other.  She  was  delightful.  Her  skirt 
was  of  rich  plum-coloured  silk,  trimmed  with  three 
rows  of  silver  lace  ;  her  stay-like  bodice  was  of  green 
velvet,  laced  across  the  front  from  silver  button  to  silver 
button.  Across  her  bosom  she  wore  soft  folds  of  silk,  a 
little  open  at  the  neck.  Handsome  earrings,  necklaces, 
and  a  cherry-coloured  bow  on  the  head  completed  a 
striking  yet  picturesque  costume.  She  shook  us  warmly 
by  the  hand,  asked  the  German  about  her  sister,  said 
proudly  she  knew  how  to  read,  so  had  been  able  to 
decipher  her  letter,  and  blushed  prettily  as  she  pre- 
sented us  with  her  violets. 
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Her  husband  had  gone  to  America,  she  told  us,  eight 
months  previously,  and  she  was  waiting  for  her  ticket 
and  the  news  that  she  might  join  him.  He  had  gone 
away  after  the  baby  was  born,  because  that  made  three 
mouths  to  feed,  and  he  could  not  earn  enough  money 
for  so  many  ;  but  she  hoped  he  would  soon  send  for 
her,  and  was  counting  the  days  till  he  did  so. 

She  had  such  a  jolly,  bright  face,  and  was  delighted 
to  show  us  her  rings  and  trinkets.  Of  course  I  might 
photograph  her,  she  said,  and  would  I  give  her  a  copy 
to  send  to  her  husband  ?  This  request  was  quickly 
promised  to  the  smiling,  blushing  young  wife. 

On  to  the  village  we  drove.  What  an  excitement. 
The  little  town  contains  9,000  inhabitants,  of  which, 
judging  roughly,  at  least  7,000  must  be  children,  most 
of  whom  followed  us  about  all  day.  Their  enthusiasm 
was  terrific,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  church  they 
clustered  round  to  get  in,  and  were  only  kept  back  by 
the  priests  :  even  then  they  clamoured  and  beat  on  the 
door,  and  some  actually  succeeded  in  getting  round  at 
the  back  and  entering  by  another  portal. 

There  was  no  inn  in  the  place  where  we  could  lunch, 
so  we  drove  outside  the  town,  and  settling  ourselves  on 
a  bank  enjoyed  the  contents  of  the  luncheon  basket, 
which  the  Hotel  Igiea  knows  so  well  how  to  prepare. 
But  we  could  not  even  have  our  little  meal  in  solitude, 
for  a  gallery  of  men  and  boys  sat  opposite  to  us  as  we 
ate,  watching  rapaciously  our  every  movement,  and 
scrambling  for  an  empty  bottle  as  it  rolled  down  a 
grassy  knoll,  for  a  bottle  and  cork  are  real  joys  to  the 
native  of  Sicily. 
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Queer  sights  passed  us  as  we  sat  at  our  luncheon,  for 
although  only  a  few  miles  from  Palermo,  Piana  dei 
Greci  is  still  a  primitive,  old-world  place,  and  few  of  its 
inhabitants  have  even  seen  a  train  or  a  boat,  though 
they  live  comparatively  close  to  both.  A  man  and  a 
woman  riding  a  mule  pillion-fashion  was  common  ; 
soldiers  returning  from  their  patrols  in  the  hills  ; 
several  men  carrying  guns,  not  for  sport  or  ornament, 
but  to  protect  their  own  lives  ;  men  wearing  cloaks  and 
head-coverings,  looking  quite  Eastern  ;  women  with 
wooden  pitchers  on  their  shoulders  returning  from  the 
well  ;  Greek  priests  in  their  purple  and  black  robes  and 
high  black  headgear  :  all  these  passed  during  our  frugal 
meal.  The  priests  profess  the  orthodox  Greek  faith, 
and  are  allowed  to  marry. 

These  Albanians  are  the  descendants  of  a  race  who 
left  their  country  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  about  the  year  1488. 
This  is  now  the  chief  Albanian  community  in  Sicily, 
but  there  are  others  at  Contessa,  Palazzo  Adriano, 
Santa  Cristina,  and  Mezzojuso,  while  at  Messina  Greek 
services  are  also  held.  As  may  be  easily  understood, 
their  religious  beliefs  were  strong,  and  although  they 
settled  in  a  new  country,  they  were  loth  to  part  with 
their  traditions,  many  of  which  survive  to  the  present 
day.  While  acknowledging  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  Rome  nowadays,  they  still  retain  many  orthodox 
Greek  rites.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
priests,  who,  according  to  Greek  custom,  never  shave 
or  cut  their  hair  with  steel  because  Christ  did  not  do  so, 
neither  do  they  wear  a  tonsure.    These  men  have  quite 
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long  hair,  although  in  no  way  so  remarkable  as  some  of 
the  monks  we  saw  at  Valamo,  in  northern  Russia,  who 
wore  their  hair  falling  over  their  shoulders,  and  in  some 
cases  reaching  the  knees. 

At  Piana  they  wear  Greek  clothes  and  hold  a  Greek 
service.  Only  three  months  before  one  of  these  priests 
had  married,  had,  in  fact,  married  as  soon  as  he  was 
qualified  to  celebrate  the  Mass,  which  also  qualified  him 
for  matrimony.  How  strange  that  in  this  little  town 
a  priest  might  live  honourably  in  legal  wedlock,  while 
at  Palermo,  a  few  miles  distant,  such  a  thing  would  be 
looked  upon  with  horror,  for  the  Roman  Church  ordains 
celibacy  for  its  clergy,  while  the  Greek  Church  permits 
them  to  enter  the  "  holy  estate  of  matrimony." 

It  chanced  that  on  my  way  through  Rome,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  Pope  Pius  X.  The  occasion 
was  an  audience  in  connection  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches,  so  a  description  of  the  ceremony  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
occasion,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  a  Greek  priest  person- 
ally addressed  a  Roman  Pontiff,  yet  there  have  been 
several  hundreds  of  popes  since  the  institution  of  that 
office  in  the  first  century  a.d. 

It  seemed  strange  to  be  driving  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  at  10.30  a.m.  in  a  black  gown,  with  a  mantilla 
of  black  lace  over  one's  head  ;  but  such  is  the  garb 
demanded  for  visitors  to  the  Holy  Father's  presence. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  although  there  was  a  sharp 
cold  wind,  as  we  drew  up  at  the  massive  entrance  to 
the  Vatican,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  facade  of 
St.  Peter's. 
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On  a  half-sheet  of  pinky  paper,  printed  in  purple  ink, 
was  the  following  : — 

u  Anticamera  Pontifia  al  Vaticano" 

Then  came  a  few  lines  signifying  admission,  ending 
with — 

c<  //  biglietto  e  persortale.  La  Signora  in  Abito  e  velo  nero. 
T.  Signori  in  Frac\" 

It  said  so  little,  but  it  meant  so  much.  Holding  it 
in  the  hand  was  sufficient.  The  guardians  of  the  door, 
attired  in  pale  blue  cloth,  bade  us  enter,  and  follow  the 
stairs  immediately  to  the  right.  Up,  up,  flight  after 
flight  of  wide  marble  steps  the  folk  trudged.  The 
yellow  marble  walls  detracted  from  the  coldness  of  the 
white  ;  but  the  black  gowns  of  the  ladies,  the  dress 
clothes  of  the  men,  and  the  habits  of  the  monks  did 
not  add  gaiety  to  the  colouring  of  the  scene.  Even  the 
cardinals  wore  black  top-coats  and  hats,  gold  or  green 
cords  and  tassels  on  the  brims  being  the  only  bit  of  colour 
visible,  unless  one  may  mention  the  emeralds  or  rubies 
in  the  enormous  forefinger  rings  worn  by  some  of  them. 

Those  stairs  appeared  interminable.  The  stout  old 
people  seemed  to  find  them  very  trying,  and  anyone 
with  heart  disease  would  not  be  able  to  mount  at  all. 
At  last,  after  passing  several  batches  of  Vatican  Guards 
with  their  yellow  and  black  striped  stockings,  and 
yellow,  black,  and  red  striped  suits,  all  of  whom  saluted 
the  cardinals,  we  arrived  in  a  spacious  marble  hall. 
Here  little  clusters  of  friends  were  chatting  ;  the  Pope's 
Guards,  standing  round,  gave  dignity  and  pomp  to  the 
scene. 
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It  was  nearly  eleven,  the  hour  at  which  His  Holiness 
was  expected  to  attend  the  Conference,  and  accordingly 
everyone  moved  towards  the  salon  beyond  to  find  their 
seats.  This  was  a  long  narrow  room  with  five  windows 
in  a  row.  Before  the  windows  hung  handsome  muslin 
curtains,  and  around  them  more  massive  draperies  of 
the  red  silk  so  well  known  in  Italy.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  brocade  of  the  same  shade,  on  which  hung 
large  sacred  pictures.  At  one  end  of  the  salon  a  crucifix 
was  placed,  standing  some  ten  feet  high,  and  at  the 
other  end  was  a  canopy  under  which  it  seemed  probable 
the  Pope  would  sit.  A  passage-way  had  been  left  down 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  on  one  side  the  black- 
gowned  ladies,  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  nuns,  found 
seats,  while  on  the  other,  gentlemen  wearing  plain  black 
clothes  were  crowded  by  monks  in  white,  brown,  or 
black  habits,  and  several  who  would  be  friars  in  days  to 
come. 

There  must  have  been  nearly  two  hundred  people  in 
the  room,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  the 
Italians  carried  opera-glasses,  which  they  used  in- 
cessantly. There  were  representatives  there  from  nearly 
all  the  Courts  of  Europe,  who  send  not  only  to  the 
Court  of  Italy,  but  also  to  the  Vatican.  England  has 
had  no  representative  since  the  days  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  a  sore  point  at  the  Vatican 
to-day.  These  ambassadors  from  other  Courts  wore 
their  own  country's  orders,  as  well  as  their  orders  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  some  of  the  women  having  also 
been  decorated  by  the  Pope. 

A  few  of  the  chamberlains,  of  whom  His  Holiness 
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has  some  five  hundred — thirty  of  them  being  English- 
men— were  present.  There  was  a  certain  regal  splendour 
in  the  proceeding,  well  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Vatican  and  its  historic  associations. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  salon  the  seats  were  not 
only  across  the  room,  but  a  double  row  ran  up  the  side 
of  each  wall  to  the  dai's.  Into  these  seats  on  the  three 
sides  streamed  the  cardinals  and  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  ;  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  in  red  they 
all  wore  purple  skullcaps  and  purple  silk  robes,  which 
harmonised  well  with  the  particular  red  shade  of  the 
walls,  neither  being  aggressive  in  tone. 

A  baize  door  on  the  right  of  the  da'is  was  opened, 
and  in  clattered  the  guard,  with  their  handsome  brass 
helmets  and  gold-embroidered  black  coats.  Immediately 
behind  followed  the  Pope. 

Pius  X.  is  a  man  with  a  kindly  face.  He  has  a  fine 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  satin  skullcap, 
beneath  which  his  own  locks  were  almost  as  white. 
His  massive  countenance  was,  of  course,  clean  shaven, 
and  the  colour  of  the  skin  was  fresh  and  healthy,  in 
spite  of  the  wrinkles  round  the  dark,  penetrating  eyes. 
He  walked  with  quiet  dignity,  and  gave  one  the  idea  of 
a  benevolent  old  gentleman  of  about  sixty-five.  It  is 
not  the  face  of  a  scholar  like  his  predecessor,  but  the 
face  of  an  essentially  human,  benevolent  man,  with  a 
strong  jaw  and  determined  kindly  character.  He  was 
robed  in  white  with  handsome  lace  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  as  he  entered  the  room  the  red  cloak  he  wore  was 
taken  off  by  one  of  the  cardinals  who  clustered  round  to 
greet  him. 
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Then  came  disappointment.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
dais,  where  everyone  in  the  room  eould  have  seen  him, 
he  took  the  middle  seat  in  the  row  of  cardinals,  and  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  all  on  a  small  armchair  which  had 
been  almost  unnoticed  until  his  arrival.  In  the  chief 
rooms  of  the  Vatican  one  armchair  always  stands  with 
its  face  to  the  wall  ;  that  is  the  Pope's  Chair,  and  no  one 
else  may  sit  upon  it. 

By  seating  himself  in  line  with  his  cardinals,  he  faced 
his  own  empty  dais,  and  was  saved  the  inquisitive  gaze 
of  those  Italian  opera-glasses.  Anyway,  there  was  the 
Pope  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 
world,  sitting  in  line  with  his  cardinals  to  listen  to 
an  address  from  the  Greek  Church.  This  may  have 
been  the  seedling  of  many  changes  to  come.  The 
representative  of  the  Uniat  Church  of  Greece  spoke 
admirably  in  Italian  ;  but  then  he  came  from  the  Greek 
monastery  near  Rome,  so  was  probably  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Latins. 

In  the  face  of  the  present  widely  spreading  re- 
luctance of  the  educated  classes  of  society  to  submit 
to  any  Church  authority,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  various  Christian  Churches  now  kept  apart 
by  trifling  theological  differences  in  their  belief  should 
wish  to  be  reconciled  and  present  a  united  front  to 
their  antagonists.  Up  to  the  present  time,  speaking 
roughly,  about  two  million  Greek  Church  members 
have  been  united  in  all  doctrinal  questions  with  the 
Roman  Church,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  use  of 
the  Greek  language  and  ritual  in  their  Church  services. 
These  are  called  the  "  Uniats."    A  much  larger  number 
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of  Catholics  of  the  Greek  rites  yet  remain  outside  the 
fold  of  St.  Peter  and  call  themselves  "Orthodox 
Greeks."  These  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  four 
patriarchs,  and  include  the  Church  of  Russia,  Greece, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania.  At  the  Conference 
held  before  the  Pope,  the  Very  Reverend  Arsenio  Pele- 
grini,  Abbot  of  the  Uniat  Church  of  Grottaferrata,  near 
Albano,  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  other  members  of 
the  Greek  Church  would  also  submit  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  He  spoke  extremely  well  and 
with  great  fervour,  so  much  so  that  he  moved  the 
Holy  Father  to  tears  ;  but  whether  the  chain  which  he 
hopes  will  bind  the  Western  and  Eastern  Churches 
together  has  been  strengthened  yet  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  close  of  this  interesting  address  the  Greek 
priest  sat  down.  The  Pope  bowed  graciously  to  him 
several  times  to  denote  his  appreciation.  Then,  amid 
a  strange  stillness,  Pius  X.  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
turning  towards  his  cardinals  and  the  assembled  com- 
pany, he  paused,  held  up  his  hands  in  blessing,  and 
then  knelt  and  offered  up  a  prayer.  His  voice  was 
mellow  and  strong,  the  enunciation  clear.  All  those 
present  bowed  and  gave  the  responses,  the  soldiers 
standing  with  bent  heads.  This  little  thanksgiving 
lasted  about  ten  minutes,  and  then,  rising  from  his 
knees,  the  Pope  quickly  left  the  room,  followed  by  his 
cardinals,  who  apparently  only  passed  with  him  through 
the  antechamber,  for  they  met  us  again  in  the  large 
outer  hall.  Here  servants  with  coats,  cloaks,  and  hats 
were  waiting  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  who  had  attended  the  ceremony. 
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The  cardinals'  reds  and  purples  were  quickly  covered 
with  sombre  black  as  they  chatted  to  their  friends  or 
acknowledged  obeisances  as  they  passed.  Each  set  of 
guards  presented  arms,  and  as  the  cardinals  entered 
their  carriages  those  around,  including  their  own 
coachman  and  footman,  stood  bareheaded.  It  is  said 
that  these  Italian  dignitaries  of  the  Church  only  receive 
£%oo  a  year  for  their  high  office,  not  much  truly  to 
uphold  the  splendours  of  their  calling.  Several  of  them 
had  delightful  faces  ;  but  no  one  was  more  kindly, 
more  benevolent,  or  more  gracious  than  the  Pope  him- 
self. 

Such  was  the  ceremony  which  may  tend  to  unite  the 
Roman  and  Greek  Churches  more  closely  together.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  happily  blended  at  that  quaint 
Sicilian  village  Piana  dei  Greci. 

Luncheon  over,  we  went  to  explore  the  little  town. 
Piana  dei  Greci  is  an  Albanian  colony  founded  in  1488, 
and  in  1904  it  was  certainly  the  quaintest  town  I  saw  in 
Sicily.  Its  people  were  far  better-looking  than  in  other 
places,  for  here  at  least  some  handsome  women  were  to 
be  seen,  and  the  dresses  were  most  picturesque.  I  tried 
to  take  a  number  of  snapshots,  but  found  it  an  almost 
impossible  task.  The  women  did  not  care  to  be  photo- 
graphed, and  ran  away  ;  or  if  they  stayed  were  sur- 
rounded by  dozens  of  children  who  swarmed  round 
them,  danced  in  front  of  the  camera  and  rendered  photo- 
graphy out  of  the  question.  The  "  black  box  "  seemed 
to  have  a  strange  fascination  for  them — the  most  allur- 
ing of  all  fascinations — the  fascination  of  the  mysterious. 
How  those  children  swarmed  about  us  ;  they  followed 
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us  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  up  and  down  streets, 
in  and  out  of  houses,  along  flights  of  steps  ;  but  leave 
us  they  would  not,  so  for  a  couple  of  hours  we 
were  followed,  clutched,  felt,  touched,  or  pulled  at  and 
breathed  upon  by  this  seething,  laughing  mass  of 
childish  humanity. 

Our  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  beating 
of  a  drum — a  great  big  drum — from  the  steps  of  a 
church.  It  was  a  call  to  pray,  just  as  the  Mohammedan 
calls  from  his  mosque,  but,  alas  !  none  of  the  towns- 
folk heeded,  all  were  so  much  interested  in  us — the 
strangers. 

The  drum  continued  ;  its  tone  became  louder  and 
louder,  and  hearing  that  the  church  contained  the 
Madonna  of  Piana  dei  Greci,  we  decided  to  enter.  All 
our  adoring  rabble  tried  to  enter  too,  but  the  massive 
leather  curtains  were  pulled  down,  and  the  few  who  did 
manage  to  gain  admittance  were  chased  round  the  sacred 
edifice  by  the  verger  and  finally  ejected.  Just  inside  the 
door  was  a  table  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  on  which 
stood  a  crucifix  with  a  lighted  candle  on  either  side.  In 
front  of  these  was  a  skull  crowned  with  a  circlet  of  rope, 
while  knotted  rope  lay  on  each  side  of  it.  Catholics  are 
ever  reminded  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death."  Opposite  is  one  of  the  pictures  distributed  gratis 
from  the  table  on  which  stood  the  skull,  showing  the 
burning  of  the  wicked.  'Tis  a  gruesome  picture  ;  but 
a  copy  of  it  hangs  on  the  walls  of  many  a  dwelling-room 
in  the  township.  The  people  love  that  "  fire  of  hell " 
illustrated  ikon. 

A  girl  from  Piana  dei  Greci,  who  became  a  servant  at 
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Palermo,  was  asked  why  she  did  not  do  her  work  on 
a  particular  day. 

"  It  is  a  feast  day,"  she  answered. 

"But  why  forget  to  dust  the  room  because  it  is  a 
feast  day  ? " 

"The  devil  forgets  to  stoke  the  fires  of  hell  to-day,"  she 
replied.   "Why,  then,  should  not  I  too  make  holiday  ? " 

Such  is  a  common  belief  among  these  folk. 

At  the  top  of  the  altar  on  the  right  of  the  church 
a  double  iron  grille  about  a  foot  square  concealed  the 
nuns  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  church,  but  by 
rapping  at  a  tiny  iron  opening  we  persuaded  one  of  them 
to  come  forward  and  sell  us  a  picture  of  the  Madonna, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  little  town.*  As  an  artistic 
production  it  is  nil,  but  as  a  specimen  of  the  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art  it  is  instructive.  The  style 
of  the  picture  is  Roman,  while  the  inscription  is  like  a 
Greek  ikon,  and  is  in  modern  Greek.  It  is  addressed  to 

"The  Conductress  or  Leader," 

and  says,  "The  lips  of  the  pious  gain  volubility,  and 
the  more  the  worshippers  adore  this  ikon  the  more  are 
their  words  and  lives  blessed." 

Having  paid  for  the  drawing,  we  were  turning  away, 
when  we  were  stopped  by  four  or  five  beggars  who  had 
followed  us  to  the  altar  steps  to  crave  for  alms.  The 
darkness  of  the  church,  the  pictures  of  fire  and  hell, 
the  terrible  odour  of  the  beggars,  and  the  gruesome- 
looking  skull — all  combined  to  make  us  shudder  and 
long  for  the  fresh  air. 

*  A  copy  faces  this  chapter. 
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When  we  reached  the  sunshine  again  it  was  only  to  find 
our  attendant  mob  still  waiting  outside.  There  seemed  no 
peace  anywhere,  no  place  to  rest  or  even  sit,  and  yet  we 
had  to  wait  awhile  for  the  sake  of  the  horses.  An  official 
on  the  balcony  of  the  "  Palazzo  Municipale  "  opposite 
must  have  felt  sorry  for  us,  pursued  as  we  were  from 
street  to  street  by  a  mob  of  wild  creatures,  for  he  came 
down  and  inquired  if  "the  ladies  would  like  a  seat  on  the 
balcony  ? "  Of  course,  "  the  ladies  "  were  delighted  at 
the  idea.  Accordingly  we  followed  the  official  to  the 
door,  by  which  a  stairway  led  to  the  balcony.  So  per- 
sistent, however,  was  the  rabble  that  some  of  the  boys 
slipped  past  him  upstairs,  only  to  be  precipitated 
down  again  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  assisted  by  mild 
kicks  from  the  indignant  official.  The  balcony  was  a 
harbour  of  refuge.  He  gave  us  chairs  whereon  to  sit, 
and  we  could  breathe  and  rest.  Below  was  a  queer 
spectacle.  The  boys  were  playing  leap-frog  or  a  game 
of  ball  with  oranges  ;  the  girls  were  amusing  themselves 
at  marbles — played  with  nuts  or  pebbles.  Now  and 
again  the  Rebeccas  filled  their  pitchers  from  the  well, 
and  altogether  in  the  bright  Sicilian  'sunshine  the  scene 
seemed  almost  Eastern. 

The  people  of  the  village  did  not  appear  really  poor. 
Of  course,  like  the  richer  Sicilians,  show  may  mean  much 
to  them.  They  may  prefer  to  half  starve  themselves  in 
order  to  procure  a  brass  bedstead  or  a  wooden  wardrobe, 
but  they  were  well  clothed,  and  their  homes,  although 
often  only  one  room,  with  stone  or  earth  floor  and  white- 
washed walls,  were  clean  and  tidy,  decorated  with  pictures 
and  a  table  covered  with  glass  or  china  ornaments. 
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One  cannot  help  noticing  in  a  casual  way  several  dis- 
tinct influences  in  Sicily.  The  people  meet  together  at 
street  corners  in  the  evening  and  discuss  the  politics  of 
the  day,  as  they  did  in  Athens  of  old.  For  an  un- 
educated people  they  are  extraordinarily  political,  as  their 
ancestors,  the  Hellenes,  were  before  them.  They  are 
fantastic  by  nature,  and  this  love  of  fantasy  is  encouraged 
by  the  marionette  shows,  by  the  public  story-tellers,  and 
by  the  fortune-tellers.  The  Sicilian  lives  in  a  world  of 
romance,  and  many  of  the  cases  of  stabbing  and  shooting 
may  be  traced  to  these  causes.  Surely  much  of  this  love 
of  romance  and  the  fantastic  came  to  them  through  the 
Moors,  just  as  their  cruelty  to  animals  is  due  to  their 
connection  with  the  Romans  and  the  Arabs.  One  sees 
this  mixture  of  races  not  only  in  types,  but  in  customs, 
yet  again  and  again  I  felt  the  sway  of  Spanish  dominion 
had  left  the  strongest  influence  behind. 

Several  times  we  noticed  Albinos  in  Sicily,  not  only 
white-haired  people,  but  both  men  and  women  with  white 
eyebrows  or  eyelashes,  yet  otherwise  dark.  Whether 
this  is  a  tribal  trait  coming  out  in  different  villages 
owing  to  intermarriage,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  mere 
chance  I  must  leave  to  conjecture,  being  content  merely 
to  quote  the  fact. 

Two  signs  were  particularly  noticeable  on  several  houses 
at  Piana  dei  Greci,  the  one  denoted  a  bureau  where  lottery 
tickets  could  be  procured,  round  which  men,  women  and 
children  were  crowding,  the  day  being  Saturday  ;  the 
gambling  spirit  is  part  of  their  very  souls.  The  second 
was  the  notice-board  imploring  people  to  emigrate. 
Both  these  things  are  a  disgrace  to  Sicily.  The  first 
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teaches  the  desire  of  gain  without  honest  work,  and  as 
the  Government  is  certain  to  win  every  week  it  is  a 
form  of  taxation,  one  might  almost  say,  of  robbery,  for 
it  is  merely  ignorance  which  allows  these  poor  folk  to 
starve  themselves  that  they  may  gamble  their  centesimi, 
not  realising  that  the  chances  are  so  heavily  against  them. 
So  important  is  this  subject,  that  it  is  treated  in  a 
separate  chapter.  The  emigration  is  also  a  political 
disgrace.  If  the  laws  were  better  adapted  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  poor,  if  the  taxation  were  less  and  Govern- 
ment employment  more  general,  this  fine  race  of  Sicilians 
would  not  be  starved  into  deserting  its  native  land. 

We  were  quite  sorry  to  turn  our  backs  on  Piana  dei 
Greci,  teeming  with  interest  as  it  was,  but  having 
promised  to  return  to  Parco  by  four  o'clock,  we  were 
obliged  to  start  an  hour  before  that  time.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  charm  of  Sicily  is  its  glorious  colouring,  and 
that  afternoon  it  was  positively  brilliant.  The  far- 
distant  Mediterranean  had  assumed  its  deepest  blue, 
Monte  Pellegrino  stood  out  rugged  in  the  yellow  light, 
while  the  houses  in  Palermo  and  Monreale  glistened 
white  in  the  sunshine.  We  almost  galloped  down  the 
hill,  for  these  people  wear  their  horses  out  from  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  brake.  Remonstrance  with 
the  coachman  proved  futile,  and  when  we  pointed  out 
that  he  would  not  like  to  be  driven  like  that,  he  calmly 
replied — 

"  They  are  only  brutes,  signora ;  I  am  a  Christian." 

That,  no  doubt,  sums  up  the  feelings  of  many  a  man 
in  Sicily.  We  passed  the  old  diligence  rumbling  up  the 
mountain-side,  drawn  by  three  horses  as  lean  as  the 
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famous  Rosinante,  and  there  were  seventeen  passengers 
in  the  ramshackle  conveyance,  with  one  soldier  on  the 
box,  and  another  inside.  A  couple  of  carts  were  follow- 
ing behind  as  usual  for  the  sake  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  carabinieri ;  and  this  only  ten  miles  from 
the  capital  of  Sicily. 

At  Parco  the  kind  official  was  waiting  to  receive  us, 
in  fact,  he  was  out  in  the  road.  When  4.30  struck  and 
we  had  not  arrived,  he  began  to  feel  anxious. 

"  Did  you  think  we  were  lost  ? "  we  laughingly 
asked. 

"Well — no — but  I  prefer  to  know  you  are  on  this 
side  of  the  mountain  rather  than  on  the  other  after  the 
sun  sets." 

He  walked  beside  the  carriage  into  the  town,  and 
insisted  on  our  seeing  his  garden.  It  was  ideal — not 
really  a  garden,  but  an  orchard  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  fine  old  trees  which  crept  up  the  hillside  were  liter- 
ally laden  with  fruit,  and  among  the  fruit  was  the 
blossom,  the  scent  of  which  made  the  air  beneath  the 
trees  almost  oppressive.  Marble  seats  afforded  a  resting- 
place  from  whence  to  gaze  at  the  view  ;  but  we  dared 
not  tarry. 

He  cut  a  branch.  It  bore  eighteen  enormous  oranges, 
and  was  so  heavy  I  could  only  carry  it  a  short  distance, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  relinquish  it  at  the  garden  gate. 
They  were  certainly  fine  specimens  of  the  fruit,  and 
delicious  eating,  but  the  eighteen  growing  so  close 
together  made  the  branch  a  burdensome  load. 

Sweet  lemons  were  also  bestowed  on  us.  Of  all  the 
delicious  odours,  the  sweet  lemon  peel  is  perhaps  the 
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most  refreshing,  while  of  all  the  insipid,  sugary,  watery 
fruits,  sweet  lemon  is  about  the  worst. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are  safe," 
said  the  gentleman  when  he  handed  us  big  bunches  of 
fragrant  violets  as  we  were  leaving.  "  There  have  been 
so  many  robberies  here  lately  that  I  really  felt  quite 
anxious  all  the  hours  you  were  away  at  Piana  dei  Greci." 

Such  days  as  these  well  repay  visitors  to  Sicily,  days 
of  picturesqueness  and  romance. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


LOTTERIES  AND  THE  MAFIA 

THE  Government  deliberately  encourage  one  of  the 
most  horrible  of  vices — the  love  of  gambling — 
and  publicly  make  money  out  of  it. 

Priests  condone  it,  and  even  inspire  the  craze  by 
giving  advice  to  the  people  and  allowing  "  Cabalisti "  to 
sell  their  dreams.  This  is  a  name  given  to  people  of 
strict  living  who  are  almost  hermits  or  monks  in  their 
ways,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  foretell  the 
future.  They  are  believed  to  receive  special  benefac- 
tion in  dreams  and  other  ways,  because  of  the  intensity 
of  their  prayers.  These  Cabalisti  sell  their  sleeping 
thoughts  or  inspirations,  and  do  a  regular  trade  by  these 
means.  Such  things  seemed  suitable  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  the  existence  of  such  a  system  is  almost  in- 
credible nowadays. 

The  lottery  has  a  saint  of  its  own,  Santupantaleone,  to 
whom  the  people  pray  for  guidance.  The  "  lotto  "  is, 
in  fact,  an  important  part  of  the  lives  of  Sicilians, 
probably  the  most  important.  Their  doings,  their  very 
existences  are  guided  and  ruled  by  a  game  of  chance  : 
terrible,  but  true. 

It  may  not  be  entirely  the  desire  for  gain  that  engulfs 
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the  people,  because  most  of  them  invest  in  their  tickets 
on  Monday  so  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure,  anticipa- 
tion, and  excitement  of  waiting  for  the  result  during  five 
whole  days.  Everything  tends  to  develop  this  love  of 
the  fantastic,  this  desire  to  peep  into  mystery,  this  love 
of  adventure. 

The  marionettes  aid  it,  the  Church  sanctions  it,  the 
State  encourages  it,  and  no  doubt  that  speculative  desire, 
that  wild  love  of  brigandage,  that  hot-blooded  way  of 
using  the  knife  or  firearms,  that  lawlessness  still  preva- 
lent in  Sicily  are  all  the  result  of  the  ever  rekindled 
flame  from  the  old  embers  of  romance. 

The  lottery  numbers  are  from  one  to  ninety,  but 
each  number  represents  two  or  three  things,  and  every 
saint  has  its  number. 

Taken  at  random — 


9  is  fire 

32  a  house 

33  God 


17  misfortune 
90  shame 
19  St.  Joseph 


8  the  Madonna 
20  the  Child 
53  the  altar. 


On  one  occasion  I  hired  a  delightful  brown-faced, 
dark-eyed  donkey -boy  about  sixteen.  He  grew  very 
communicative  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
friend  who  spoke  Sicilian  I  learnt  from  him  that  for 
over  three  years  he  had  put  his  centesimi  regularly  on 
the  lottery  every  week,  and  always  on  the  same  numbers 
8,  12,  90,  and  during  all  that  time  he  had  only  once 
gained  five  francs. 

"  But  surely  that  is  an  expensive  game  ? "  I  remarked. 

"  Ah,  but  people  win  thousands,"  he  replied  solemnly, 
"  and  some  day  I  shall  win  too.    I  have  often  gone 
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without  my  dinner  to  play,  and  my  grandmother,  who  is 
very  old,  sits  without  oil  at  night  to  save  the  money  for 
the  lottery,  because  she  knows  she  will  win  a  great  sum 
one  day." 

Finding  I  was  interested,  the  youth  continued  to  relate 
how  a  day  or  two  previously  he  went  into  a  salone  to 
have  his  hair  cut.  The  barber  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.    He  said — 

"You  must  play  on  27,  13,  and  54." 

"  But  why  ? "  asked  the  muleteer. 

"  Because  a  gentleman  was  in  here,"  replied  the  barber, 
"  and  while  I  shaved  him  he  fell  asleep ;  in  his  dreams  he 
murmured  27,  13,  54.  Those  will  be  the  lucky  numbers 
this  week,  and  I  am  going  to  put  every  lire  I  can  spare 
on  them  myself." 

My  Sicilian  friend  for  amusement  followed  the  boy's 
suggestion,  but  the  numbers  did  not  win. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  different  schemes 
made  use  of  to  unravel  the  numbers  likely  to  turn  up  in 
the  lottery.  In  one  place  the  dust  of  the  church  is  swept 
up  and  ninety  beans  are  planted  therein  in  rows  of  ten  : 
whichever  grows  up  first  is  the  first  number  to  choose, 
and  so  on.  Peas  in  water,  or  bits  of  paper  marked 
and  drawn  by  children ;  in  fact,  the  "  lotto  "  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  of  Sicily,  and  any  and  every  sort  of 
device  is  utilised  to  help  unravel  the  winning  number. 

Religion  and  gambling  are  the  two  great  forces  that 
move  the  people.    Both  are  founded  on  mystery. 

On  one  occasion  when  we  were  in  Palermo  someone 
dreamed  of  31  (life)  and  47  (death).  The  dream  was 
told  from  one  to  another,  and  when  chance  actually 
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brought  31  and  47  out  of  the  five  little  balls  on  the 
Saturday,  it  was  found  that  hundreds  of  people  had 
chosen  those  numbers  because  they  had  heard  of  the 
dream.  The  excitement  was  terrific  when  the  blindfolded 
boy  handed  out  the  lucky  numbers  to  the  four  officials 
waiting  to  announce  the  result  of  the  draw  to  the  public. 

Away  went  everyone  more  full  of  faith  than  before, 
determined  to  play  to  his  last  sou  the  following  week. 

The  cheapest  set  of  tickets  is  12  centesimi  (about  a 
penny)  and  the  highest  stake  100  lire,  or  £\. 

It  was  a  weird  sight  to  see  those  people  buying  their 
tickets.  There  are  endless  shops  and  booths  where  they 
may  be  bought.  The  Government  officials — four  in 
number — were  sitting  in  each  office  behind  a  sort  of 
grille  with  the  lottery  books  before  them.  One's  first 
impression  on  entering  is  of  a  bank  or  post  office,  for 
the  Government  carries  on  the  lottery  in  a  perfectly 
business-like  way.  Saturday  morning  is  particularly 
gay,  because  the  people  go  and  gamble  away  any  money 
they  may  have  left  from  the  week's  wages.  Old 
women  were  there,  old  men  doubled  in  two  with  rheuma- 
tism and  age  :  young  mothers  with  their  babies  in  their 
arms,  and,  worst  and  most  distressing  sight  of  all,  quite 
little  children,  hardly  big  enough  to  look  over  the 
counter,  were  buying  their  white,  green,  or  yellow 
tickets. 

Sicily  is  a  poor  country,  yet  the  Government  in  1903 
made  millions  of  lire  out  of  the  lottery  alone  ! 

So  remarkable  are  the  means  used  to  encourage  and 
foster  gambling  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  the  transla- 
tion of  a  priest's  advertisement  which  appeared  daily  in 
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a  Sicilian  paper.  It  is  an  astounding  document,  issued 
apparently  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  gambling  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State. 


47,  87. 


LIGHT  IN  THE  URN  (BALLOT  BOX). 

The  Triumph  of  Father  Salvatore  d'Atripalda, 
the  real  Saviour  of  Suffering  Humanity. 

PRIZES  FOR  EVERYONE! 

h  "T    OTf      The  two  numbers  of  the  4th  monthly  calculation, 
™  ■  J         ■    played  during  the  whole  of January,  with  explanations 
of  the  most  important  rules  of  the  system. 

Again  two  numbers  on  the  ticket,  according  to 
the  explanation  of  the  system,  three  other 
numbers  having  been  unluckily  lost,  as  77 
came  out  instead  of  76. 
47.     FOUR  with  the  explanation  of  this  most  beautiful  system. 

The  last  appeal !    All  must  respond  ! 

Gentlemen,  the  solemn  moment  is  about  to  dawn — that  happy  moment  when 
all  hearts  will  be  filled  with  joy  and  the  anguish  and  unhappiness  of  life  will 
cease.  Saturday  next,  the  27th  February,  the  State  Bank  will  open  for  the  great 
and  universal  payment,  and  the  six  millions  set  apart  for  the  purpose  will 
be  divided  amongst  the  fortunate  winners  of  the  four  numbers ! 

This  is  Father  Salvatore  d'Atripalda's  last  summons  made  to  the  whole 
world  through  me  ;  it  is  the  Father's  call  to  his  children  to  obey  the  appeal  which 
conduces  to  social  well-being  and  general  prosperity.  Happy  those  who  hear  his 
voice,  since  on  the  27th  they  will  be  the  winners  of  the  much-desired  prize, 
by  means  of  which  every  trouble  will  be  at  an  end,  every  tear  will  be  wiped 
away,  every  sorrow  lessened,  and  every  discomfort  lightened. 

On  February  27th,  1904,  gentlemen,  Father  Salvatore  d'Atripalda,  who 
by  means  of  profound  study  and  clever  calculations  has  been  able  to  decide  the 
winning  numbers  every  tenth  year  since  1864  to  the  last  drawing  in  Naples  this 
year,  will  give  to  the  world  the  greatest  proof  of  his  mathematical  power — a 
power  which  no  Company  up  to  now  has  been  able  to  equal.  On  February  27th, 
the  day  of  the  Neapolitan  ballot,  the  world  will  see  the  success  of  the  Father 
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Salvatore  d'Atripalda.  He  has  deputed  his  brother-in-law  to  be  his  repre- 
sentative at  the  Drawing,  therefore  we  bid  everyone  to  come  punctually  at  the 
hour  fixed,  that  each  may  see  for  himself  that  all  the  conditions  required  by  law 
are  observed.  The  Father  is  anxious  that  all  may  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner, 
and  that  nothing  may  disturb  the  solemn  Majesty  of  that  moment  which  will  in 
an  instant  change  the  position  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  families.  The 
whole  world  will  be  happy,  because  his  number  will  come  out  triumphant  from 
the  Urn,  and  a  general  delirium  of  delight  will  find  vent  in  one  universal  shout, 
• 4  Long  live  Father  Salvatore  d'Atripalda ! " 

And  afterwards?  Afterwards  there  will  be  a  terrible  problem  of  joy  and 
sorrow — joy  for  those  who  have  listened  to  the  Father's  wise  counsel,  and  sorrow 
for  those  who,  scorning  this  appeal,  have  derided  his  mathematical  triumph  and 
forsaken  Christ's  warning,  for  He  would  have  had  them  listen  to  the  sacred 
advice  of  the  holy  Father.  Therefore  you  merchants  who  sleep  beneath  the 
terrible  incubus  of  the  dread  of  bills  of  exchange  about  to  fall  due,  you 
artisans  crushed  by  the  heavy  hands  of  your  masters,  you  who  weep  at  the  sight 
of  your  children  crying  for  bread  which  you  cannot  give  them,  the  hour  of  better 
things  has  at  last  struck  for  you,  and  if  you  desire  your  life  shall  be  made  happy 
after  being  oppressed  by  the  terrible  thought  of  to-morrow,  tell  all  your  creditors 
that  on  Saturday  next  you  will  once  for  all  meet  your  bills,  satisfy  your  creditors, 
and  settle  your  outstanding  accounts.  Yes,  gentlemen,  with  the  winning  number 
you  will  be  able  to  fulfil  all  your  obligations,  hold  your  heads  high,  and  regain 
universal  esteem  and  respect. 

Therefore  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  acquiring  the  fortunate  and  final  advice  of 
the  Father,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  besides  containing  the  winning 
number  and  the  ticket  for  the  Lottery  at  Naples  next  Saturday,  contains  also  a 
special  hint. 

You  are  therefore  invited  to  forward  to  the  Father's  brother-in-law  notes  to 
the  value  of  2  Lire  50  Cent.,  and  you  will  receive  immediately  the  tip  in  a  sealed 
envelope,  and  are  recommended  in  your  own  interests  to  write  your  name  and 
address  clearly. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  task  of  Father  Salvatore  d'Atripalda  is  ended,  and  it 
rests  with  you  to  decide  your  own  fate  and  to  accept  or  refuse  a  respectable  place 
in  Society.  In  your  own  interests  I  must  warn  you  that  letters  containing  no 
enclosures  will  not  be  answered,  as  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  immense. 


So,  with  words  of  warning  not  to  forget  to  enclose 
the  cash,  ends  this  terrible  advertisement.    Enticed  by 


without  warmth  and  light,  and  in  their  ignorance  do 
not  realise  how  infinitesimal  is  their  chance  of  gain, 


such 


starve  themselves,  live 


2  sum  of  money  gathered 
expense  and  through  their 
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Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  all  gamble  alike. 
Every  village  has  its  lottery,  although  the  numbers  are 
only  drawn  in  big  towns  like  Naples,  Venice,  or  Palermo. 

It  is  sad  that  a  priest  should  offer  such  induce- 
ments to  the  world,  using  language  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  shocking.  No  one  remarks  on  it,  however. 
Week  by  week  such  advertisements  appear.  Men, 
women,  and  childen  fall  victims  to  their  allurements. 
Lives  are  wrecked,  homes  ruined  by  such  pernicious 
trash,  yet  no  one  seems  to  mind. 

A  portrait  of  the  monk  adorns  the  paper  and  gives 
religious  sanction  to  the  strange  document. 

Palgrave,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  says  : — 

"  The  first  lottery  with  prizes  in  money  is  recorded 
at  Florence  in  1530.  Lotteries  with  prizes  in  goods 
are  stated  to  have  taken  place  earlier.  This  form  of 
gambling  extended  itself  in  a  very  short  time  through- 
out Italy,  nearly  all  the  large  Italian  towns  appearing  to 
have  established  one  or  other  of  these  descriptions  of 
lottery  by  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  form  in  which  it  became  most  popular  later  on, 
and  which  is  still  in  use  in  several  countries,  took  its 
origin  from  a  political  act  at  Genoa.  At  the  elections 
to  the  great  council  five  names  out  of  ninety  had  to  be 
drawn  every  year  in  that  city,  and  betting  began  to 
be  carried  on  on  these  names  ;  this  led  to  the  formal 
"lotto,"  or  "number"  lottery,  in  which  the  names 
were  replaced  by  numbers.  The  player  chooses  in 
this  system  one  or  more  from  all  the  numbers  (ninety), 
five  of  which  are  drawn  out  as  winners  ;  the  prizes  he 
may  get  are  widely  different  according  to  his  having 
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divined  one  {simplum\  two  {ambo\  three  (terno)y  four 
(quaterno),  or  five  (quinternd)  of  these  numbers.  It  can  be 
played  for  any  sum  upwards  beyond  a  certain  minimum. 
The  winnings  consist  in  a  multiplication  of  the  stake  ; 
they  are,  however,  always  more  or  less  smaller  than  the 
sum  which  had  to  be  paid  according  to  the  mathematical 
probability  of  the  especial  number  combinations." 

So  much  for  the  lottery  ;  now  for  the  Mafia,  which 
is  perhaps  even  more  pernicious,  and  much  more  difficult 
to  describe. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mafia  is  a  very 
important  affair  in  Sicily.  The  word  is  always  spoken 
with  bated  breath,  and  a  Mafiusu  is  mentioned  in 
whispers. 

What  is  this  Mafia  ?  one  asks. 

Ah,  what  is  it  ?  Many  Sicilians  deny  there  is  such 
a  thing ;-  some  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  they 
cannot  explain,  while  others  maintain  it  is  an  all- 
powerful  secret  society  by  which  the  people  of  Sicily 
are  practically  ruled,  and  live  in  a  state  of  abject  fright. 

I  once  met  a  man  who  was  highly  elated. 

"  I  have  sold  my  oranges  for  such  and  such  a  sum," 
he  exclaimed,  "  in  spite  of  the  Mafia." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Is  this  a  reign  of  terror  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  ;  but  in  my  part  of  the  country  the 
Mafia  is  very  strong  ;  and  is  constantly  handicapping 
me.  I  have  to  send  telegrams  by  frequently  changing 
the  code  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  to  baffle  them  ;  but 
they  generally  get  the  better  of  me." 

"  In  what  way  ? " 

"  They  decide  at  what  price  I  am  to  sell  my  produce, 
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and  frustrate  all  my  efforts  to  get  more  ;  in  fact,  they 
try  to  stop  my  selling  anything  until  all  their  members 
have  done  their  business,  and  then  I  can  come  in  with 
the  cheaper  market.  It  is  horribly  unfair,  but  I  am 
powerless,  for  if  I  went  against  them  they  would  simply 
kill  me." 

This  sounded  pleasant. 

The  Mafia  in  Sicily  seems  an  important  institution, 
yet  no  one  appears  to  know  anything  definite  about  it, 
so  mysterious  are  its  workings.  It  is,  of  course,  a  secret 
society.  Some  maintain  that  La  Mafia  is  a  strongly 
organised  body  of  men  chosen  from  those  who  have 
fallen  under  the  eye  of  the  law,  men  who  are  willing  to 
risk  everything  for  their  cause.  If  someone  must  be 
got  rid  of,  lots  are  drawn,  and  the  man  to  whom  the 
task  falls  must  commit  the  murder  or  die  himself.  If 
he  succeeds,  he  is  exempt  for  some  years  from  further 
deeds  of  violence.  Anonymous  letters  are  common  ; 
sums  demanded  for  safety  are  of  everyday  occurrence  ; 
in  fact,  a  species  of  terrorism  which  is  hard  to  explain 
exists,  and  is  always  mentioned  with  bated  breath. 
That  La  Mafia  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  reality  no 
one  denies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  will  own  its 
position  or  its  power. 

One  man  who  had  lived  some  years  in  Sicily  spoke 
in  the  following  wise  : — 

"  The  longer  one  remains  in  Trinacria  the  more  one 
feels  the  Mafia  is  not  an  organisation,  it  is  a  feeling — a 
sort  of  people's  justice.  Probably  in  days  of  yore  those 
in  power  did  not  always  exert  their  influence  for  the 
good  of  the  peasant,  thereby  engendering  a  species  of 
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hatred  between  the  lower  and  upper  classes.  This 
doubtless  was  the  beginning  of  a  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  a  Sicilian  against  institutions,  Government,  and  law. 
It  is  hard  to  define  something  which  is  not  an  instituted 
body,  which  is  not  anything  tangible,  and  which  yet 
remains  a  power.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  rustic  remains  a  very  strong  feeling  of  La 
Mafia,  a  word  taken  from  the  Arab  mahi  (force)." 

I  was  one  day  talking  with  some  Sicilian  students 
who  entirely  disowned  the  possibility  of  the  Mafia  being 
connected  with  Socialism. 

"  It  is  the  spirit,  not  the  sect,"  they  said.  "  We 
have  no  meeting-house.  We  are  not  organised,  but 
we  have  Omerta" 

"  And  that  means  ? "  I  asked. 

"  To  be  a  man,  in  a  manly  sense,  to  retain  the  rights 
of  self-preservation,  to  be  just  in  all  things,  never  to 
wail  or  cry,  to  be  great  and  strong,  that  is  the  power 
of  the  Mafia.  Secrets  divulged  mean  death  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  Mafioso  must  never  break  an  oath  ;  they 
judge  themselves  more  severely  than  the  courts  would 
do." 

"  How  did  this  come  about  ? " 
The  student  did  not  know,  but  his  friend  replied — 
"It  is  undeniable  that  the  hatred  of  the  police 
engendered  in  the  time  of  the  Bourbons  still  exists, 
and  these  Mafiosi  are  pledged  to  help  members  to 
avenge  themselves,  or  to  set  them  free  if  wrongly 
accused,"  continued  the  friend.  "It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  second  institution  which  does  not  come 
under  the  title  of  La  Mafia,  but  which  is  really  of 
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a  more  Socialistic  nature.  This  second  body  is  or- 
ganised. A  man  must  serve  his  novitiate  before  he 
can  enter  it,  when  a  great  and  important  ceremony- 
takes  place,  held  before  a  crucifix.  The  finger  of  the 
novice  is  pricked,  and  the  blood  smeared  upon  the 
cross,  but  before  this  he  takes  all  sorts  of  oaths  of 
brotherhood  and  submission;  the  image  is  finally  burnt. 
When  the  first  case  of  theft,  or  of  murder,  falls  to  his 
lot,  he  must  do  the  deed  or  die.  This  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  on  the  verge  of  anarchism.  Its  heads  are  the 
sufferers  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  crime. 

"In  1890,  on  the  night  before  the  elections,"  the 
friend  continued,  "  over  one  thousand  persons  were  im- 
prisoned. The  head  of  the  police  has  the  right  to 
detain  anyone  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  for  longer  than 
that  he  must  have  specific  cause.  He  exercised  his 
right  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  said  he  set  his  prisoners 
at  liberty  before  the  actual  vote  was  cast,  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  head  of  the  Mafia  that  they  would  not  vote 
directly  against  the  Government.  Whether  this  second 
power  works  for  good  or  ill,  is  Socialist  or  Anarchist, 
is  not  very  clear,  but  it  seems  as  though  the  spirit  of 
the  Mafia  on  the  whole  worked  for  justice  and  indepen- 
dence in  the  heart  of  the  people." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  had  lived  for 
years  in  Sicily,  and  knew  the  language  and  people  well. 

Speaking  to  another  Sicilian  on  the  subject,  I  again 
ventured  to  ask — 

"What  is  the  Mafia?" 

He  looked  at  me,  then  slowly  and  deliberately 
replied — 
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"La  Mafia  is  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  a  crowd 
of  people  seeking  to  commit  crime.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  a  personal  sentiment,  a  feeling  of  superiority  that 
fears  nobody.  This  feeling  in  Sicily  is  considered  a 
true  Mafiusu.  The  Mafia,"  he  continued,  "is  not 
a  secret  society  with  any  ruling  power,  as  people  often 
suppose,  and  the  low  life  of  miserable  criminals  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it." 

Strange  disappearances  frequently  occur,  however ; 
people  are  found  dead,  or  are  not  found  at  all,  and 
no  one  dares  inquire  their  fate.  "La  Mafia"  is  mur- 
mured, and  there  the  matter  ends. 

A  notorious  murder  trial,  a  triumph  of  the  Mafia, 
has  just  come  to  an  end. 

About  the  year  1893  the  murder  of  a  well-known 
man  took  place,  and  the  affair  was  in  process  of  trial 
for  over  ten  years.  A  certain  Baron  Notarbartolo, 
Mayor  of  Palermo,  and  general  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
Sicily,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity,  who  would 
not  allow  anyone  to  speculate  with  the  bank's  money, 
or  appropriate  its  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Mafia. 
Fierce  animosity  raged  between  the  bank  manager  and 
a  certain  Raffaele  Palizzolo,  Deputy  of  the  Italian 
Government.  Strife  continued  for  some  time  between 
the  two,  until  one  day  the  murdered  body  of  Baron 
Notarbartolo  was  thrown  out  of  the  railway  train  on 
to  a  bridge  a  few  miles  from  Palermo.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murdered  corpse,  the  authorities  arrested 
the  guard  of  the  railway  company  —  who  ultimately 
died  in  prison — and  three  other  men  supposed  to  be 
implicated  in  the  foul  deed,  including  the  Deputy  of 
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the  Italian  Parliament  (Palizzolo),  who  was  accused 
of  being  the  instigator  of  the  crime.  In  order  that 
justice  might  not  be  frustrated,  the  first  great  case  was 
held  in  Milan.  Even  there  a  final  decision  was  unobtain- 
able, so  a  second  trial  took  place  in  Bologna,  where, 
after  the  case  went  on  for  eleven  months,  in  which  1,200 
witnesses  appeared,  and  the  speech  for  the  defence 
lasted  fourteen  days,  Palizzolo  and  his  two  accomplices 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  thirty  years'  hard 
labour. 

An  appeal,  however,  was  made,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1903  the  whole  case  was  reopened  in  Florence.  So 
great  was  the  excitement  over  this  third  great  trial, 
which  again  lasted  ten  months,  that  Sicily  was  angrily 
divided  over  the  long-drawn-out  mystery  ;  one  half  of 
the  population  believed  in  Palizzolo's  guilt,  while  the 
Mafiosi  not  only  considered  him  blameless,  but  recog- 
nised him  as  their  honoured  chief. 

On  July  24th,  1904,  Palizzolo  and  his  two  friends 
were  acquitted  after  a  third  trial,  which  will  become 
history,  and  is  closely  woven  with  the  existence  and 
power  of  the  Mafia.  It  is  a  strange  state  of  affairs. 
Whether  organised  or  not,  there  is  something  weird  and 
wonderful  in  the  very  sound  of  La  Mafia,  and  people 
turn  pale  at  the  name.  Awful  crimes  are  committed 
all  over  the  island,  but  they  are  never  traced.  Murder, 
robbery,  cruelty,  terrorism,  all  are  perpetrated  and 
remain  shrouded  in  mystery. 

The  Mafia  may  do  good,  but  it  does  an  infinity  of 
harm,  and  is  a  strange  product  in  the  twentieth  century, 
especially  in  a  land  once  the  leader  of  civilisation, 
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Such  a  state  of  things  is,  of  course,  the  transition 
stage  from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  and  something  of 
a  similar  nature  existed  in  other  lands  in  earlier  times  ; 
but  in  Sicily  La  Mafia  is  still  rife,  and  never  was  it  more 
powerful  or  more  dreaded  than  it  is  to-day. 


Photo  by  A.  Leone 

THE  MADONNA  OF  TRAPANI 


CHAPTER  XIV 


A  CITY  IN  THE  CLOUDS— ANCIENT  ERYX 
AND  TRAPANI 

FROM  the  famous  temple  of  Segesta  one  can  drive 
to  Trapani,  which,  with  two  important  exceptions, 
is  not  a  particularly  interesting  town  in  itself,  although 
a  big  port.  The  first  attraction  is  the  Madonna  of 
Trapani,  and  the  second  the  site  of  the  old  temple  of 
Eryx. 

The  famous  Madonna  is  in  a  scholastic  monastery. 
She  is  only  visible  on  f£te  days,  except  by  special  per- 
mission. This  we  obtained,  and  really  the  statue  was 
remarkable. 

The  story  runs  that  the  Madonna  was  found  drifting 
in  a  rough  craft  on  the  sea  by  a  Turkish  boat  about 
1300.  The  men  were  at  once  struck  by  her  appearance, 
her  beauty,  and  her  charm,  and  they  towed  her  to  Tra- 
pani, the  nearest  town.  But  when  the  Turks  had  once 
landed  their  prize,  the  people  of  Trapani  refused  to 
give  her  up.  They  said  she  must  remain  in  their  town 
as  a  gift  from  the  sea.  Discussion  waged  hot  and 
furious,  and  finally  it  was  decided  to  put  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  a  cart,  and  if  the  bullocks  of  their  own  free 
will  drew  her  towards  the  sea  the  Turks  should  have 
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her  ;  if,  however,  they  drew  her  inland,  the  people  of 
Trapani  should  keep  the  prize.  The  animals  at  first 
hesitated:  they  walked  in  a  circle,  but  ended  by  drawing 
the  cart  towards  the  country,  and  where  they  stopped  a 
convent  was  built. 

It  is  a  wonderful  statue  in  marble,  the  faces  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  being  charming,  but  they  do  not  show 
to  advantage  in  the  photograph  kindly  taken  for  this 
volume  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  British  Vice- 
Consul,  Signor  Marino.  We  entered  the  monastery  by 
the  handsome  sacristy,  and,  following  a  young  priest 
with  massive  keys,  found  ourselves  in  a  small,  dark 
chapel.  The  priest  lighted  the  candles  upon  the  altar  ; 
then  drew  back  the  green  velvet  curtain,  behind  which 
was  a  lace  one,  and  lo  !  she  stood  before  us. 

It  really  was  most  imposing.  The  statue  is  nearly  life 
size,  and  is  covered  with  jewels  from  head  to  foot — 
jewels  accumulated  through  centuries,  jewels  of  curious 
workmanship,  jewels  everywhere.  The  bambino  in  Rome 
is  a  wonderful  spectacle  ;  the  jewels  on  the  Madonnas 
at  St.  Petersburg  are  a  glittering  mass  ;  but  those  at 
Trapani  are  more  quaint  and  queer,  more  old-world  and 
strange.  Rows  of  silver  and  gold  watches  form  her 
pedestal ;  then  come  chains  made  of  rings,  while  above 
lockets,  brooches,  chatelaines,  bracelets,  earrings,  belt- 
buckles,  combs,  crosses  of  Malta  and  other  orders  are 
so  thickly  massed  together,  one  wonders  what  they  are 
hanging  to.  Some  of  the  designs  are  beautiful  :  many 
of  them  date  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries ;  but,  even  when  standing  on  the  top  altar-step,  it 
is  difficult  to  examine  their  workmanship. 
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The  Madonna  is  a  figure  greatly  venerated,  and 
people  make  pilgrimages  on  foot  to  worship  at  her 
shrine.  For  centuries  they  have  given  her  jewels, 
thank-offerings  for  miracles  vouchsafed,  or  for  diseases 
cured.  She  is  never  taken  out  of  the  church,  and  once 
only  (at  the  time  of  the  plague)  was  she  carried  through 
the  town,  when  the  dread  disease  at  once  stopped. 

Certainly  the  Madonna  of  Trapani  is  a  thing  to  see. 

There  are  other  treasures  in  the  great  safe  in  the 
sacristy,  among  them  being  a  silver  dish,  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

There  is  a  curious  procession  which  takes  place  on 
Good  Friday  in  Trapani.  People  come  from  far  and 
near  to  join  the  great  line  of  pilgrims.  Some  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  trolleys  are  drawn  in  order  through 
the  town,  on  each  of  which  repose  four  or  five  figures 
carved  in  wood,  and  almost  life  size.  The  scenes  are 
illustrations  of  the  last  moments  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
particularly  those  in  connection  with  His  sufferings. 
Each  of  these  biers  is  the  property  of  the  so-called 
"  Congregation  of  the  Arts "  :  the  shoemakers,  for 
instance,  have  one,  the  tailors  another,  and  so  on.  It  is, 
in  fact,  much  the  same  sort  of  pageant  as  those  which 
took  place  at  Coventry  in  our  own  country  centuries 
ago.  Each  of  these  guilds  takes  the  greatest  care  to 
clean  and  guard  its  figures  and  render  them  as  effective 
as  possible  in  the  procession.  This  custom  is  of  remote 
origin,  and  although  at  first  instituted  as  a  religious 
function,  is  to-day  more  a  matter  of  tradition  and 
curiosity.  Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  fact 
the  whole  population  of  Trapani,  follow  the  procession, 
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which  winds  through  the  streets  all  day  on  Good  Friday. 
The  cortege  is  treated  with  considerable  reverence. 

When  my  sister  and  I  reached  Trapani  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  but  as  we  were  enjoying  our  supper  we  heard 
the  sound  of  music. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  we  inquired. 

"  It  is  a  festino  mascherato  "  (masked  ball),  was  the  reply 
made  in  Sicilian.  Being  Shrove  Tuesday,  it  was  the 
last  night  of  the  Carnival,  and  the  town  was  making 
merry.  We  hurried  over  our  meal,  ran  downstairs  and 
slipped  into  the  ballroom,  where  a  funny  sight  awaited 
us.  It  was  only  a  popular  ball,  some  of  the  guests  being 
drawn  from  the  really  poor  ;  yet  many  of  the  dresses 
were  charming,  some  were  original,  and  all  their  wearers 
knew  how  to  dance.  The  inevitable  marble  floor — for 
polished  marble  or  glazed  tile  floors  are  cheaper  in  Sicily 
than  wood — quite  a  decent  band,  and  from  two  to  three 
hundred  people  were  there.  They  were  mostly  men 
and  children,  for  the  women  seldom  go  out  in  Sicily, 
and  girls  in  smaller  towns  are  strictly  kept  at  home. 
The  men  and  boys  waltzed  together,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  vastly.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how 
well  they  danced. 

At  the  moment  of  our  arrival  there  was  a  procession. 
First  came  a  black  masked  man  with  a  hatchet,  symbolical 
of  Socialism  ;  then  a  large  tree  trunk,  without  leaves  or 
fruit,  which  the  label  announced  was  the  Municipality. 
Behind  came  rich  swells  in  frock-coats  and  tall  hats, 
illustrative  of  Wealthy  while  each  of  them  dragged  a 
poor  peasant  by  a  cord  bound  round  the  neck — Poverty. 
The  procession — representative  of  the  trouble  in  Trapani 
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between  Socialists  and  the  Administration — marched 
round  once  :  the  second  time  it  paused  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  man  with  the  hatchet,  who  looked  like 
one  of  the  Florentine  misericordes,  struck  harder  and 
harder  at  the  tree-trunk,  on  which  was  painted  Parti- 
tonne  (Municipality).  Finally  it  fell  in  two  pieces, 
disclosing  a  man  dressed  as  Death,  the  skull  being 
excellently  painted — a  weird  idea  truly.  Follies,  fun,  and 
frolic  followed  next,  and  then  came  some  strange-looking 
men  holding  on  to  an  open  blanket  {cutrd).  This  again 
was  symbolical.  The  blanket  represented  Success  and 
Comfort,  which  all  people  desire  :  around  it,  each  strug- 
gling to  get  it  for  himself,  were  several  men  on  whose 
backs  were  broad  bands  announcing  their  mission 
in  Sicily  :  "  Socialist!,"  "  Monarchici,"  "  Republi- 
can^" "  Cattolici,"  "  Massonici,"  "  Brigantaggio," 
etc. 

A  delightful  man  came  to  enlighten  us.  He  stepped 
forward  and  said  in  excellent  English  that  he  had  seen 
something  in  a  Sicilian  paper  about  an  English  lady 
writing  a  book  ;  if  I  were  the  lady,  could  he  be  of  any 
service  ?  It  was  sweet  of  him  to  think  of  it,  and  very 
nicely  done.  He  had  been  some  years  in  India,  and 
knew  our  language  well.  He  kindly  wrote  down  the 
Sicilian  words  for  me,  and  translated  and  explained 
some  of  the  more  local  bits  of  character.  The  ball 
began  at  ten  o'clock  :  we  left  at  half-past  eleven,  but,  to 
our  disturbance,  music  and  revelry  continued  till  four 
in  the  morning. 

The  only  way  to  travel  with  any  comfort  in  Sicily  is 
to  hire  a  guide,  for  kindly  folk  like  the  above-mentioned 
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Sicilian  are  not  always  forthcoming  to  help  travellers 
over  difficulties.  The  language  is  not  comprehensible 
to  the  ordinary  Italian  scholar,  and  is  impossible  to 
anyone  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time.  Sicilians  talk 
almost  as  much  with  their  face  and  hands  as  they  do 
with  their  mouth  ;  consequently  the  language  of  gesture 
explains  many  things,  but  of  course  that  is  not  enough. 
The  hotels  in  out-of-the-way  places  are  dirty  and  bad, 
but  a  guide  with  knowledge  of  the  country  can  get 
them  cleaned  somewhat.  Still  more  trying  is  the 
system  of  imposition  practised  by  porters  and  hotel- 
keepers.  Sicily  is  semi-oriental,  therefore  about  twice 
as  much  is  asked  for  everything  as  will  be  accepted  or 
is  expected.  There  is  plenty  of  time  at  disposal,  and  for 
this  reason  the  old  custom  of  bargaining  still  prevails. 
Everything  has  to  be  arranged  beforehand — such  as 
meals,  carriages,  horses,  lodgings,  or  purchases,  for  which 
a  knowledge  of  Sicilian  is  essential ;  consequently,  for 
travelling  in  out-of-the-way  parts  it  is  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  take  a  guide.  In  Palermo,  Girgenti,  Syracuse, 
Messina,  Catania,  or  Taormina,  there  are  good  hotels 
and  decent  hotel-keepers,  but  everywhere  else  a  Sicilian 
courier  is  a  boon  and  a  comfort.  While  on  this  subject 
I  should  like  to  mention  the  valuable  aid  I  received 
from  Hans  von  Pernull,  93,  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
Palermo.  He  has  lived  for  years  in  the  island,  has 
a  number  of  well-qualified  guides,  and  can  arrange  any 
tours  ;  in  fact,  he  was  so  useful  I  asked  him  to  supply 
a  small  itinerary  of  trips  for  the  help  of  others,  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

The  drive  from  Trapani  to  Monte  San  Giuliano 
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(Eryx)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Sicily.  Eryx 
was  the  Temple  of  Venus,  who  was  worshipped  by 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  stood  the  famous  Phoenician  temple, 
on  whose  altar  no  blood  ever  flowed. 

One  starts  from  the  sea-level,  and  the  castle  is  2,500 
feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  a  tremendous  climb,  but 
three  horses  abreast  trotted  the  whole  way  up  in  about 
2-J  hours.  It  is  a  good  broad  road,  and  a  few  hours 
are  well  spent  at  Monte  San  Giuliano.  Until  lately 
there  was  only  a  bridle-path,  but  several  noblemen 
leave  the  low  malarial  plains  in  the  summer  and  stay 
at  Eryx  for  the  sake  of  its  cool  breezes,  so  this  road, 
by  which  travellers  benefit,  was  made  for  their  con- 
venience. 

The  British  Vice-Consul,  to  whom  I  had  an  intro- 
duction, proved  a  charming  companion.  He  explained 
everything  as  we  went  along.  The  first  thing  we 
noticed  were  acres  of  water  on  our  right  which  had 
a  strange  appearance. 

"  That  sea-water  is  evaporating  for  salt,"  he  said. 
"  There  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  salt  in  the  sea.  The 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  into  those  shallow  basins  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  in  about  twenty  days 
has  evaporated,  while  its  salt  remains.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  air  is  still,  the  process  is  longer,  for  the 
movement  of  wind  increases  evaporation. " 

There  are  miles  and  miles  of  these  waterways,  and 
the  salt  thus  extracted,  amounting  to  something  like 
200,000  tons  annually,  is  exported  all  over  the  world. 

It  was  a  foggy  morning,  just  the  sort  of  day  that 
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might  turn  either  to  rain  or  heat,  and,  as  we  were 
to  ascend  into  the  clouds,  we  naturally  felt  somewhat 
anxious  which  way  fate  would  decide.  As  we  left 
Trapani  behind  we  noticed  in  a  hazy  mist  the  islands 
outside  the  sickle-shaped  town,  islands  famous  for  their 
tunny  fishery,  and  noted  even  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
who  describes  one  of  these  small  pieces  of  sea-girt  land 
in  the  Odyssey. 

Every  epicure  knows  tunny  fish.  These  are  said  to 
live  quietly  in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  somnolent  con- 
dition until  the  spring,  at  which  time  of  year  they 
travel  south  towards  Africa,  and  it  is  then  that  they 
are  caught.  They  are  large,  weighing  sometimes  as 
much  as  1,000  lbs.,  the  average,  however,  being  400  or 
500  lbs.  In  May  they  pass  between  the  iEgadian 
islands  on  their  way  to  Tunis.  Thousands  of  men  lie 
in  wait  for  them.  The  nets,  as  they  are  spread  out  in 
the  sea,  lie  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  one  end  made 
fast  to  the  shore — named  coda  (tail),  and  the  opposite 
end  (which  is  called  the  coaardo)  anchored  out  at  sea, 
the  distance  from  one  end  to  the  other  being  from  1,000 
to  3,000  yards  ;  but  this  is  ruled  according  to  position, 
local  current,  and  practice. 

The  fish  pass  between  walls  of  nets,  the  meshes 
getting  closer  and  stronger  as  they  swim  through  the 
trap  to  their  doom.  The  last  net  is  arranged  like  a  huge 
box  {corpo)  :  once  the  fish  are  in — from  700  to  1,000  of 
them — the  nets  are  drawn  up  by  the  men  in  the  barges 
waiting  above.  The  fish  seeing  the  bottom  net  moving 
upwards,  move  up  too,  thereby  hastening  their  fate. 

At  a  sign  from  the  Rais  (Arabic  =  Captain)  and  to 
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the  shouts  of  an  army  ready  for  assault,  the  operation 
of  killing  the  tunny  in  the  nets  with  harpoons  begins. 
When  the  large  barges  are  round  the  nets,  forming  a 
square,  the  fishermen  begin  to  haul  in,  and  after  a  short 
time  draw  the  nets  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  this  is 
known  as  the  rnatauza,  from  the  Spanish  a  slaughter- 
yard,  a  name  well  chosen,  as  a  gory  sight  it  has  become 
by  this  time.  A  large  quantity  of  fish  are  collected 
in  a  small  space,  and  some  of  them  actually  kill  each 
other  by  violent  blows  from  their  own  tails.  The  men, 
provided  with  a  special  short-handled  hook,  then  pull 
the  fish  into  the  barges — three  men  being  necessary 
to  haul  in  one  fish.  Hard  work  now  commences  for 
everybody. 

Each  fish  is  opened  and  disembowelled,  then  the  head 
is  cut  off,  the  body  being  cut  into  small  pieces.  Nearly 
every  portion  is  put  up  separately  and  has  a  special 
name.  Tarantello  and  Sorra  are  the  fattest  parts  of  the 
breast,  the  Tonno  is  the  back  and  tail,  and  Molliche  are 
small  pieces  of  all  qualities  mixed  together,  these  different 
qualities  being  preserved  in  tins  with  olive  oil  of  the 
best  kind.  Then  Spinella  Bianca  (loins),  Codacchio  (the 
tail),  Busonaglia  (black  flesh),  and  Occhi  (eyes)  are  all  salted 
separately  in  barrels.  The  entrails,  the  spawn,  and 
various  other  parts  are  carefully  prepared,  each  in  its 
special  manner.  The  heads,  deprived  of  the  eyes  and 
other  fleshy  parts,  are  then  boiled  for  their  oil,  which 
is  subsequently  cured  and  purified.  Numbers  of  men 
are  employed  ;  the  sea  runs  red  with  blood,  but  every- 
thing is  done  so  quickly  and  so  well  that  after  a  few 
hours  all  is  ready  for  the  next  catch. 
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It  must  be  wonderfully  interesting  to  watch  a  great 
haul,  and  excursions  from  all  over  the  island  are  organ- 
ised for  the  purpose.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  salmon 
taken  out  of  a  river  on  the  borders  of  Lapland,  but 
salmon  are  not  so  big  or  so  numerous. 

During  the  season  a  thousand  men  are  employed  at 
the  tunny  fishery  on  the  iEgadian  Islands,  on  which 
there  are  large  storehouses  and  much  machinery.  It  is 
an  expensive  trade,  for  the  nets,  hawsers,  ropes,  etc., 
have  to  be  constantly  renewed,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
boilers,  oil-pressers,  tin  manufactures,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, but  something  like  £  100,000  is  made  in  the 
season.  Most  of  the  men  employed  have  been  born 
and  bred  to  the  profession  of  tunny  catchers  and  curers. 
At  Favignana  Island,  a  place  where  convicts  condemned 
to  hard  labour  live,  the  Government  gives  permission 
for  a  certain  number  of  the  best-behaved  to  help  during 
the  great  rush  of  the  tunny  fishery,  and  allows  them 
to  do  so  with  profit  to  themselves,  so  that  when  their 
term  of  imprisonment  is  over  the  money  which  they 
have  earned  at  the  tonnara  is  handed  over  to  help  them 
start  in  business.  Formerly  these  convicts  were  allowed 
to  work  at  their  own  trade  as  boot  or  furniture  makers, 
but  as  they  did  so  at  a  low  rate,  it  caused  competition 
with  the  real  trade,  so  the  Government  has  now  put  a 
stop  to  this. 

Fishing,  then,  is  one  great  source  of  trade  at  Trapani ; 
coral  is  another.  Formerly,  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  coral  work  of  Trapani  was  famous,  and  much  of  it 
is  indeed  beautiful  on  its  metal  ground,  where  it  shows 
up  like  mosaic. 
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The  weather  was  simply  glorious  as  we  drove  up 
to  the  Eryx  of  old  and  admired  the  ancients  for  choos- 
ing such  a  site  for  their  temple.  The  cloud  that  had 
hung  above  lifted,  and  the  cloud  through  which  we  had 
driven  below  was  drawn  back  like  a  veil.  The  mountain 
is  literally  surrounded  by  sea  on  three  sides.  The  air 
grew  colder  and  colder  as  we  ascended,  though  the  sun's 
rays  were  increasing  in  warmth. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  top  of  Monte  San  Giuliano, 
we  passed  a  queer  sort  of  hut.  It  was  not  an  inviting- 
looking  place,  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman  was  imprisoned 
there  for  a  month  in  1903.  He  was  taken  by  outlaws. 
As  he  was  well  known  and  rich,  the  bandits  succeeded 
in  catching  him  alone  and  unarmed  one  night  in  a  quiet 
country  road,  and  took  him  off  to  San  Giuliano.  They 
demanded  50,000  francs  for  his  ransom.  It  took  thirty 
days  for  matters  to  be  finally  arranged,  though  a  smaller 
amount  was  finally  accepted.  During  this  time  he  was 
confined  in  that  horrible  little  hovel,  although  no  one 
had  the  slightest  idea  where  he  was  except  his  captors. 
Travellers  need  not  fear,  however ;  they  are  of  no 
value  ;  it  is  only  the  rich  men  of  Sicily  who  suffer 
nowadays,  men  whose  income  is  known,  and  ransom 
assured. 

Smaller  and  smaller  grew  Trapani  as  we  ascended, 
and  far  away  we  discerned  Marsala,  famous  for  its  wine. 
The  moss-grown  walls,  the  parsley  fern,  the  lichen 
everywhere,  told  tales  of  damp  :  yet  they  say  rheumatism 
is  not  prevalent.  We  saw  over  Sicily  for  miles  and 
miles.  At  length  we  reached  the  city  gates  which  we 
-   had  seen  towering  above  us  for  so  long.    Beyond  them 
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no  vehicle  can  go  with  comfort,  for  the  streets  are  steep 
and  narrow,  and  are  paved  with  square  stones,  of  which 
moss  and  damp  have  made  a  sort  of  perpetual  glissade. 

Collecting  our  luncheon-basket,  kodak,  and  wraps, 
we  started  off  to  the  so-called  "  hotel "  to  leave  our  be- 
longings there  while  we  explored  the  town.  It  was 
the  funniest  little  inn,  or  Albergo.  It  had  bedrooms, 
certainly,  and  one  might  stay  there,  but  hardly  for 
choice.  Armed  with  cold  fowl,  we  were  prepared  to 
lunch  in  the  open  air,  but  as  there  was  this  Albergo,  and 
as  the  wind  outside  was  disastrous  to  hat,  hair,  and 
temper,  we  gladly  ordered  coffee  and  wine  from  the 
host,  and  enjoyed  our  little  repast  within  his  simple 
walls.  The  tiny  courtyard  was  artistic  with  damp  green 
moss,  bits  of  fern  growing  in  the  cracks,  and  large 
earthenware  pots  with  tops,  containing  water,  as  in 
Bible  days-,  stood  in  a  row  along  one  side.  It  all  looked 
like  a  scene  on  the  stage  instead  of  the  real  thing.  This 
was  Sicily  untrammelled,  untainted  ;  the  real  Sicily  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  left  just  as  it  was 
then,  to  instruct  inquisitive  wanderers  four  hundred 
years  later. 

The  day  happened  to  be  Ash  Wednesday,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  the  streets  were  deserted,  as  everyone 
was  in  church.  Accordingly,  off  to  church  we  went. 
It  was  a  modern  building,  but  quite  handsome  with  its 
carved  roof  and  walls,  and  it  was  not  gaudy  as  so  many 
Catholic  churches  are.  Handsome  candelabra  held  red 
tassels  as  a  precaution  against  the  evil  eye.  The  centre 
of  the  church  was  filled  with  what  looked  like  nuns 
bending  their  knees  on  the  stone  flags  ;  but  not  so, 
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they  were  the  black-cloaked  wives  and  widows  of  the 
town.  The  poorer  women  wore  large  shawls  of  black 
cashmere  over  their  heads  and  falling  behind  to  the 
knees  :  those  who  were  rich  had  shawls  of  black  glace 
silk.  All  these  shawls  were  caught  in  under  the  right 
arm  in  a  bundle,  to  hold  them  to  the  figure.  The  men 
did  not  kneel,  but  stood  round  the  side  walls,  and  each 
wore  a  thickly  folded  plaid  (like  a  Scot)  over  his 
shoulders,  or  the  dark  blue  cappa  which,  with  the  hood 
up,  made  them  look  like  monks.  Small  boys  were 
tossing  for  centesimi  on  the  steps  of  the  side  altars,  dogs 
were  running  in  and  out  of  the  sacred  edifice  during 
the  whole  service,  and  yet  the  devotion  of  the  congre- 
gation was  intense. 

Every  new-comer  bowed  low  to  the  people  already 
assembled  in  the  church  before  sitting  down,  a  little 
act  of  courtesy  as  charming  as  the  "  good  day "  and 
"pleasant  journey"  of  the  officials  at  Trapani  Station 
when  we  took  our  leave.  When  taking  a  railway 
ticket,  by-the-by,  one  has  to  pay  an  extra  halfpenny 
tax  to  the  Government.  Tickets  are  taxed,  the  dead 
are  taxed,  every  notice  in  the  hall  of  an  hotel  or  in  a 
shop  is  taxed.  No  wonder  the  people  are  poor,  when 
they  are  taxed  for  everything. 

But  to  return  to  the  service.  Bells  tinkled  :  the 
enormous  blue  silk  veil  over  the  high  altar  before  the 
Madonna  was  drawn  aside,  but  still  we  could  not  see 
her,  as  another  white  veil  hung  before  the  sacred  picture. 
We  waited  expectantly.  More  bells,  then  the  muslin 
curtain  was  solemnly  drawn  back,  and  there  above  the 
altar  was  the  figure  of  the  Mother  and  Child.    At  the 
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same  moment  the  sun  sent  its  bright  rays  into  the  sacred 
edifice,  casting  its  brilliant  beams  upon  the  face  of  the 
Madonna,  which  literally  glistened  in  the  light;  below 
were  the  kneeling  figures  of  those  black-robed  women 
still  in  the  shadow  of  the  church. 

It  was  an  impressive  picture,  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

A  small  procession,  headed  by  a  red-robed  boy  with  a 
mace,  entered  from  the  side,  and  the  Mass  commenced. 
It  was  wonderful  to  find  so  imposing  a  service  in  this 
distant  spot,  so  high  above  the  sea,  in  a  simple  Sicilian 
village  far  from  a  railway  line,  where  three  or  four 
thousand  years  before  had  stood  a  great  city.  Most  of 
the  priests  wore  black  over  their  white  lace  robes,  prob- 
ably because  it  was  Ash  Wednesday. 

Ashes  stood  upon  a  silver  dish,  and  after  anointing 
all  the  clergy,  the  officiating  priest  came  down  from  the 
altar  and  crossed  the  heads  of  the  kneeling  women  with 
ashes.  In  Mexico  City  I  remember  they  made  the 
cross  on  the  forehead.  It  was  too  sacred  to  be  washed 
off,  and  all  day  long  people  were  going  about  with  the 
traces  of  the  sign  of  their  devotion  branded  upon  them. 
In  Sicily,  however,  the  cross  was  made  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  in  the  case  of  a  priest  on  his  tonsure.  There 
were  three  sisters  of  mercy  in  blue  gowns  with  large 
white  caps,  and  they  were  marked  upon  the  forehead 
like  the  Mexicans,  probably  that  their  linen  caps  might 
not  be  soiled,  or,  maybe,  because  they  were  considered 
more  holy  than  the  others. 

We  left  the  church  before  the  sermon,  fighting  our 
way  out  through  the  beggars.    Even  in  such  an  out-of- 
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the-way  corner  of  the  country  they  know  how  to  worry 
the  stranger,  and  in  the  church  were  particularly  offensive. 
It  is  fatal  to  give  them  money,  for  if  one  receives  a  coin 
he  tells  his  friends,  and  they  come  in  swarms.  In  fact, 
the  same  beggar  will  reappear  at  another  point  in  the 
town  and  begin  to  whine  afresh.  Promiscuous  charity 
is  a  veritable  curse. 

We  peeped  into  the  queerest  house  on  our  way  from 
church.  A  man  was  plaiting  mats  from  aloe  leaves,  his 
child  was  making  brooms  from  palm,  and  the  mother  was 
grinding  corn  at  a  handmill.  She  worked  it  with  a  long 
wooden  arm,  and  gleefully  showed  us  how  the  grain 
dripped  through  from  above  to  emerge  as  flour  below. 
It  was  most  wholesome-looking  and  nutritious,  and  we 
quite  regretted  we  could  not  have  some  of  her  bread 
instead  of  the  sour  stuff  we  had  brought  from  the  hotel 
at  Trapani. 

We  walked  quite  a  distance  through  the  small  but 
steep  town  of  Eryx  in  order  to  visit  the  well  of  Venus, 
which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  ruined  castle  now  used  as 
a  prison.  From  the  rampart  where  we  stopped  to  admire 
the  glorious  view — glorious,  indeed,  it  was,  with  far- 
away iEtna  rising  in  the  distance,  a  vast  expanse  of  sea 
on  three  sides,  and,  on  the  fourth,  a  rolling  plain  of 
cultivated  land — the  guide  pointed  out  a  great  block 
of  stones  below  the  Norman  structure,  placed  there  by 
Greek  architects  to  make  the  first  defensive  walls  of  the 
town.  It  was  wonderful  to  think  how  those  early  settlers 
had  managed  to  build  their  fortress  sheer  off  the  rocks 
standing  so  high  above  the  sea. 

The  little  paved  streets  were,  in  places,  so  steep  that 
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they  were  really  a  series  of  steps,  and  many  of  the 
buildings  had  handsomely  carved  windows  and  door- 
ways, with  pillars  dating  from  mediaeval  times.  All, 
however,  looked  uncared-for  and  out  of  repair,  while 
the  green  moss  that  intruded  everywhere  was  evidence 
of  the  dampness  of  the  mountain  mists.  At  one  point 
we  passed  a  massive  wall  adorned  with  many  quaint 
hieroglyphics  :  these  were  of  Phoenician  origin.  Still 
further  on  we  noticed  a  mass  of  tumbled  ruins  which 
are  called  Cyclop  walls,  said  to  have  been  built  when 
the  town  was  of  much  greater  extent  by  one  of  the 
fabled  early  peoples  of  Sicily — the  Cyclops.  Thucydides, 
however — writing  400  b.c. — sets  aside  all  legends  of 
such  people  having  existed. 

Most  wonderful  of  all,  however,  was  the  view.  The 
Trapani  that  we  had  left  only  a  few  hours  previously 
was  now  but  a  little  cluster  of  white  dots  at  our  feet. 
In  the  glorious  blue  bay  were  the  four  boldly  outlined 
islands  round  which  in  the  summer  months  the  tunny 
fishing  is  so  actively  carried  on. 
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MARSALA  AND  ITS  WINE 

TWO  things  particularly  interested  me  in  Marsala, 
as  at  Trapani  :  the  making  of  the  wine,  and  the 
wonderful  little  museum  collected  by  the  British  Vice- 
Consul  (Mr.  Charles  F.  Gray)  for  Mr.  J.  T.  S.  Whitaker, 
who  has  bought  the  ancient  island  of  Motya,  now 
called  San  Pantales. 

Garibaldi  landed  at  Marsala  in  i860,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  completely  overthrew  the  Bourbon  supremacy  in 
Sicily,  therefore  the  town  is  famous. 

Thomas  a  Becket  was  patron  saint  of  the  city,  and 
the  sixteen  Doric  columns  in  the  cathedral  were  once  in- 
tended to  be  sent  as  a  present  to  him  in  England. 

Then,  again,  Marsala  was  formerly  known  as  Lily- 
baeum,  and  was  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  island  (397  B.C.),  consequently  the  interesting 
collection  of  ancient  relics  brought  together  by  Mr.  Gray 
is  of  much  importance.  The  museum  is  in  his  private 
house,  but  anyone  may  see  it  by  asking  for  admission. 
The  things  have  been  found  round  Marsala,  Birgi,  and 
in  the  island  of  Motya.  There  are  gold  rings,  glass  tear- 
bottles,  scarabs,  iron  spear-heads,  amulets  of  gold  and 
other  metal,  endless  statuettes  in  bronze  or  stone, 
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Roman  looking-glasses,  miniature  stone  coffins  with 
bones  and  ashes  inside,  water-jugs  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  Greek  vases  both  black  and  red — in  fact,  the 
collection  is  so  well  arranged  and  so  interesting  it  is 
delightful. 

Professor  Antonio  Salinas,  who  is  doing  for  Sicily 
what  Professor  Boni  is  doing  for  Rome,  has  arranged  all 
these  things,  and  a  catalogue  will  shortly  be  ready. 

We  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Gray,  who  is  manager  of  the  Ingham  Whitaker  wine 
business  in  addition  to  being  consul  of  the  town.  It 
seemed  strange  to  find  such  a  delightfully  comfortable 
English  home  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  so  foreign  : 
the  joys  of  a  feather  pillow  after  a  month's  experience  of 
hard  wool  ones  cannot  be  described  :  a  real  hot  bath,  an 
English  fireplace  with  crackling  wood  and  coal  in 
the  evening,  and  marmalade  at  breakfast  were  luxuries, 
though  in  themselves  so  simple,  after  a  few  weeks  of 
foreign  travel.  To  find  the  glazed  tile  floors  covered 
with  carpets  and  rugs,  gave  a  feeling  of  homeliness ;  for 
marble,  tiles,  or  bricks,  for  the  most  part  uncarpeted, 
are  to  be  found  everywhere. 

Now  for  Marsala  :  the  wine,  of  course,  for  Marsala  is 
a  term  synonymous  with  wine  to  an  English  mind. 
Marsala  was  first  made  in  1773,  and  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  is  attributed  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Woodhouse,  whose  descendants  form  one  of  the  three 
big  firms  at  Marsala  to-day.  Woodhouse,  Ingham 
Whitaker,  and  Florio  practically  hold  the  trade. 

The  wine  is  not  made  from  any  special  kind  of  grape  : 
the  secret  lies  in  the  method  in  which  that  grape  is 
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handled.  Vineyards  stretch  in  every  direction  for  miles 
and  miles  around  Marsala  ;  some  belong  to  the  wine- 
makers,  others  to  proprietors  who  work  under  one  or 
other  of  the  three  famous  firms  and  make  their  own  raw 
wine  where  the  fruit  grows  ;  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
bring  all  the  fruit  to  the  town,  much  of  it  arrives  in  the 
form  of  juice  or  raw  wine. 

To  begin  with,  each  vine  is  planted  in  a  sort  of  basin, 
for  two  reasons,  namely,  to  give  the  roots  plenty  of  room 
and  to  collect  moisture.  Phylloxera  has  lately  been 
very  bad,  and  the  affected  vines  have  been  uprooted 
entirely,  while  the  American  species  which  does  not  fall 
a  prey  to  this  terrible  insect  has  been  planted  in  their 
stead.  In  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  I  have 
seen  vines  about  three  feet  high  from  which  the  long 
arms  and  tendrils  have  been  trained  to  grow  sideways  and 
join  the  neighbouring  vine,  to  make  a  hedge  in  fact  ;  but 
in  the  Marsala  district  some  are  supported  by  sticks, 
like  hops  in  Kent. 

The  vines  want  careful  pruning  in  spring,  and  constant 
attention  throughout  the  summer  :  by  September  the 
grapes  are  ripe,  and  then  for  a  few  weeks  work  goes  on 
almost  day  and  night.  The  grapes  may  be  put  into  a 
wooden  press  and  squeezed,  but  that  means  the  stalks  go 
in  too,  and  the  stalks  have  a  certain  bitter  quality,  so  the 
better  and  more  universal  mode  is  to  tread  the  wine  out. 
For  this  process  the  men  get  into  a  vat  containing  the 
fruit,  and  wearing  heavy  nailed  boots  made  especially 
for  this  business,  something  like  a  diver's,  they  dance 
and  tread  upon  the  grapes  until  the  rich  juice  is  all 
extracted.     This  raw  wine  is  undrinkable  until  after 
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fermentation,  say  two  or  three  months,  and  in  spite  of 
endless  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected  it  cannot  be 
used  as  Marsala  until  at  least  four  years  old,  while  some 
of  the  oldest  wine  at  Ingham  Whitaker's  is  eighty  years 
of  age. 

The  raw  juice  is  put  into  tubs  and  ferments  in  about 
six  or  eight  weeks.  The  skins  and  stalks  are  taken  out 
of  the  vat  and  pressed  once  more  in  a  regular  press,  for 
nothing  is  wasted,  even  the  lees  finally  yield  tartaric 
acid.  Boilers  are  filled  with  the  pressed  juice,  through 
which  pass  hot  steam  pipes  until  the  liquid  is  boiled 
down  to  about  one-third  of  its  original  bulk  and  looks 
rather  like  treacle.    In  this  state  it  is  known  as  cotto. 

How  little  we  realise  the  amount  of  labour  necessary 
to  make  wine,  how  little  we  know  the  number  of  times 
Marsala  is  passed  from  cask  to  cask,  mixed  with  older 
wine,  filtered,  and  then  mixed  again.  This  changing 
from  one  tub  to  another  is  called  "  racking,"  and  helps 
to  mature  the  wine.  Wines  take  about  four  years  to 
ripen  and  throw  off  all  the  vegetable  and  decomposing 
matter.  Maturing  of  wine  depends  on  slow  conversion 
into  alcohol  of  the  sugar  which  has  escaped  decomposi- 
tion, then,  but  not  till  then,  delicacy,  bouquet,  and  soft- 
ness gradually  develop. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  casks  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  at  Ingham  Whitaker's  :  some  are  so 
large  Diogenes  could  have  comfortably  lived  in  one  of 
them,  and  had  his  sitting-room  downstairs  and  his  bed- 
room upstairs  quite  easily.  All  the  year  round  the 
cooperage  is  at  work.  The  wood  comes  from  America 
— for  the  forests  of  Sicily  are  no  more — and  the  casks 
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are  known  as  small  octave,  quarter  cask,  hogshead,  pipe, 
and  puncheon,  this  latter  being  the  largest  size  shipped, 
although  a  mere  baby  compared  with  some  of  the  tubs 
in  the  cellars.  The  amount  of  washing  and  steaming, 
rinsing  with  raw  spirit  and  careful  cleansing  which  every 
cask  goes  through  before  being  filled  with  wine  is 
amazing. 

Vines  are  at  their  best  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old 
as  regards  yield,  but  give  the  richest  fruit  after  that, 
bearing  less  luxuriantly  up  to  sixty  or  eighty  years,  when 
they  become  barren. 

In  Sicily  they  do  not  require  to  be  buried,  as  I  have 
seen  the  vines  in  winter  in  Canada. 

The  workmen  at  the  baglio,  or  factory,  have  their 
own  refectory  just  as  monks  do  in  a  monastery  ; 
here  they  cook  and  enjoy  their  midday  meal,  and  later 
take  their  afternoon  siesta  on  grass  mats.  They  are 
given  a  certain  amount  of  wine,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  help  themselves.  This  latter  was  a  favourite  occu- 
pation at  one  time,  so  now  every  man  is  searched 
on  leaving.  One  genius  had  made  himself  a  tin  breast- 
plate about  i|-  inches  thick,  into  which  he  smuggled 
a  bottleful  of  wine  daily  until  found  out.  Others 
purloined  string,  nails,  and  silly  things  of  that  kind, 
articles  of  so  little  value  it  seemed  unwise  to  risk 
dismissal  for  such  trifles. 

They  never  seem  to  keep  wine  in  pigskins  in  Sicily, 
these  oleaginous  animals  being  used  for  oil.  Sometimes 
the  nose,  ears,  and  face  are  so  lifelike  that  one  almost 
wonders  if  it  is  a  living  pig  instead  of  an  oil  bottle. 

Oil  is  an  important  adjunct  in  Trinacria. 
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Butter  is  practically  unknown  among  the  people, 
so  the  necessity  of  fatty  matter  is  felt,  especially  in 
a  country  where  so  little  meat  fat  is  used.  Bread  and 
oil  is  therefore  a  great  institution,  and  when  it  chances 
to  be  the  best  oil,  is  not  so  bad  as  one  might  imagine. 

The  rearing  of  Marsala  wine  is  decidedly  interesting, 
and  as  shipment  amounts  to  something  like  25,000 
pipes  from  this  port  alone  per  annum,  it  is  a  great 
industry. 

St.  Martin  (nth  November)  is  the  patron  saint  of 
the  vintners  of  Sicily,  and  some  queer  old  customs  are 
kept  up  at  that  date. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  NIGHT  AMONG  SICILIANS— SELINUNTE 

IT  was  quite  dark. 
The  train  was  half  an  hour  late  when  we  drew 
up  at  Castelvetrano.    Dim  lights  twinkled  on  the  plat- 
form as  we  stepped  from  our  compartment  and  inquired 
for  "  Don  Filippo." 

Three  men  appeared  to  answer  to  the  name.  Each 
bowed,  each  took  off  his  cap,  and  each  wished  us  good 
evening.  This  was  friendly,  if  a  little  bewildering. 
One  quickly  shouldered  the  small  box  shared  by  my 
sister  and  myself,  another  seized  the  tea-basket,  and 
the  third  lifted  the  rug  straps,  and  off  we  marched 
through  the  Cimmerian  darkness  with  three  strange 
men  who  only  spoke  Sicilian,  a  language  almost  as 
unintelligible  to  us  as  English  was  to  them. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Whitakers,  of  Palermo, 
we  were  to  stay  a  couple  of  nights  at  their  baglio^  or 
villa. 

The  road  was  bad,  but  we  stumbled  along  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  a  gate  in  the  high  wall  which 
surrounded  the  courtyard.  The  good  people  had 
kindly  put  an  oil  lamp  by  the  entrance  so  that  we  might 
the  more  readily  find  our  way.    The  hall  was  lighted, 
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and  there  stood  a  smiling  woman,  and  a  man,  awaiting 
us.  There  was  no  lack  of  attendants  or  kindly  smiles, 
at  all  events,  for  we  had  already  been  welcomed  by  five 
different  people. 

The  little  villa  is  used  by  the  Ingham  Whitakers 
when  buying  wine,  seeing  to  the  pruning  of  vines,  or 
sending  off  grapes,  and  during  several  months  of  the 
year  is  a  scene  of  much  business  ;  but  not  so  in 
February,  when  it  is  occupied  only  by  servants. 

We  were  shown  upstairs  to  a  large,  square  sitting- 
room,  off  which  opened  four  bedrooms.  The  table 
was  laid  for  two,  the  fire  was  lighted  to  cheer  us,  and 
the  place  looked  homelike  and  hospitable. 

The  original  "  Filippo "  trio  were  now  joined  by  a 
little  boy,  but  he  proved  more  for  show  than  service, 
although  he  rarely  left  our  side.  The  three  men  showed 
me  to  my  room  graciously,  and  then  stood  at  the  door 
holding  a  heated  discussion  among  themselves.  One 
at  last  stepped  forward  and  said  something.  I  did 
not  understand.  No.  2  pulled  him  back  and  became 
spokesman.  No.  3  not  being  satisfied,  pushed  himself 
in  front  and  began  again.  Finally  I  made  out  that  they 
were  inquiring  whether  I  should  like  something  to  eat 
at  once  or  later. 

"  Subito  "  (immediately),  I  replied. 

They  bowed,  I  bowed,  and  off  they  all  went ;  but 
they  stopped  again  in  the  sitting-room  to  discuss  some- 
thing, and  all  three,  followed  by  the  small  boy,  went 
to  Mrs.  Goodbody's  door,  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
they  paused  and  bowed  again. 

"What  time  did  the  signore  want  the  carriage  to 
drive  to  Selinus  to-morrow  ? " 
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"  Ten  o'clock,"  she  replied,  trying  not  to  smile  at 
the  comedy  of  the  proceedings.  We  had  arranged 
to  be  lazy  in  the  morning,  as  the  distance  was  not  a  long 
one,  and  a  couple  of  heavy  days  were  to  follow,  for 
we  were  going  to  drive  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to 
Girgenti  by  Sciacca,  through  a  part  of  the  country 
almost  unknown  to  travellers. 

The  quartette  seemed  satisfied,  and  departed,  but 
only  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  stairs,  whence  I  heard 
them  clattering  back  over  the  tiled  floor  to  my  room. 

"  Would  the  signora  like  coffee  at  eight  or  nine 
to-morrow  ? "  I  at  last  managed  to  gather  from  their 
Sicilian  interrogations. 

"  Eight  o'clock  ;  and  hot  water  too,  please." 

They  bowed  and  smiled,  and  at  last  all  three  musketeers 
and  the  little  boy  marched  solemnly  downstairs,  feeling 
they  had  arranged  everything  with  the  two  strange 
Englishwomen  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  No  sooner 
had  they  departed,  than  the  man  and  his  wife  appeared 
from  below  :  she  ostensibly  to  poke  the  fire,  but  really 
to  have  a  look  at  us,  methinks  ;  he  to  attend  to  the 
lamp  and  enjoy  a  little  chat.  The  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness of  all  those  strange  Sicilians  was  delightful  ;  but, 
oh  dear !  how  we  both  regretted  not  knowing  their 
language  better. 

We  had  an  excellent  dinner,  and  soon  afterwards  went 
off  to  bed. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  some  things ;  among  them 
is  Selinunte  (Selinus).  No  one  visiting  Sicily  should  on 
any  account  miss  Selinus,  on  its  south-western  corner. 

We  were  a  queer  party  when  we  drove  to  Selinunte, 
or  Selinus  Castelvetrano.    On  the  box  sat  Don  Filippo, 
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the  major-domo  of  the  Whitaker  establishment,  who 
evidently  considered  we  were  under  his  special  care,  and 
that  he  must  chaperon  us  for  the  day.  Beside  him  sat  the 
coachman-guide,  one  Lorenzo  Bascone,  a  real  character 
and  a  delightful  personage.  My  sister  and  I,  kodak, 
rugs,  and  a  luncheon-basket,  sat  inside  the  vehicle, 
which,  from  its  appearance,  might  have  dated  from  the 
time  of  the  ark,  and — for  that  was  not  all — a  boy  of 
about  sixteen  hung  on  behind.  We  thought  he  was 
only  a  mischievous  rascal  who  would  get  off  in  a  few 
minutes  ;  not  so.  Two  hours  afterwards  when  we 
arrived  at  Selinus  out  came  the  youth  from  below. 
Query  ?  How  on  earth  had  he  ever  managed  to  hang 
on  to  that  bar,  over  those  nine  miles  of  bumpy  road  ? 
He  came  up  smiling,  however,  so  apparently  the  bones 
in  his  body  were  not  broken.  One  can  only  imagine  he 
took  that  trip  on  the  rack  for  pleasure,  for  he  was  not 
wanted,  and  did  nothing  but  lie  in  the  grass  and  await 
our  return — a  queer  amusement  truly. 

I  had  seen  photographs  of  Selinus,  I  had  read  books 
on  Selinus,  but  nothing  had  given  me  the  smallest  idea 
of  the  vastness  of  those  ruins,  nor  had  I  realised  there 
were  two  complete  and  distinct  sets  of  them  ;  those, 
almost  on  the  seashore,  known  as  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  collection  of  three  prostrate  temples  further  back, 
known  as  the  Temples.  The  theatre  has  not  yet  been 
excavated  ;  indeed,  beyond  the  temples,  hardly  any 
excavations  have  as  yet  been  made,  and  even  their  vast 
columns  are  still  in  many  cases  lying  as  they  fell,  half 
buried  in  earth.  A  few  thousand  pounds  would  stand 
those  three  edifices  up  again. 
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One  of  them  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Greek  temple 
known  :  its  length  is  371  feet;  its  width,  including  the 
steps,  177  feet;  the  height  of  its  columns,  including  the 
capitals,  53^  feet;  the  diameter  of  these  columns  at  the 
base  1 1  \  feet ;  so  that  it  takes  six  or  seven  men  abreast 
to  stretch  round  one.  This  Temple  of  Apollo  was  never 
completed,  and  therefore,  although  some  of  the  columns 
were  finished,  some  were  abandoned  while  still  being 
worked  upon,  which  makes  them  all  the  more  interest- 
ing. It  was  built  probably  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ ;  the  other  two  are  of  still  earlier  date. 

A  weird  figure  of  Apollo  was  found  by  a  boy  when 
excavations  were  in  progress  at  Selinus.  Unfortunately 
the  figure  is  much  mutilated  and  does  not  display  the 
usual  Greek  talent  ;  but  it  reposes  in  the  Castelvetrano 
Museum  among  other  lamps  and  statuettes  from 
Selinus. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  things  I  saw  in  Sicily,  none  im- 
pressed me  more  profoundly  than  those  monstrous  fallen 
temples.  Away  from  the  world,  away  from  civilisa- 
tion, alone  on  a  promontory,  those  prostrate  emblems 
of  a  giant  past  remain.  The  solitude  was  almost 
frightening,  the  vastness  imperious,  the  work  of  man  so 
great,  and  yet  the  work  of  God  so  much  more  colossal 
in  its  instantaneous  blow.  Here  was  one  of  the  world's 
finest  strongholds  which  had  held  a  great  and  mighty 
people,  stupendous  alike  in  war,  civilisation,  and  art — 
and  yet  all  this  power,  learning,  and  craft  was  laid  low 
in  one  moment.  The  people  were  dead,  their  homes 
shattered,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  left — flowers  and 
butterflies. 
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Selinus  is  a  sermon  in  stone  which  makes  one  pause 
and  think. 

Inside  the  Temple  of  Apollo  a  smaller  temple  stood, 
composed  of  twenty  monoliths,  and  here,  beside  the 
altar,  are  four  pedestals  on  which  lights  were  constantly 
kept  burning.  Large  stones,  formerly  the  roofing,  lie 
piled  on  the  top  of  one  another.  It  is  all  too  sad.  The 
mighty  are  indeed  fallen  ! 

In  the  Temple  of  Hercules  the  altar  stands  just  as  it 
did  2,500  years  ago,  with  its  flat  part  in  front  for  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  shallow  basin  behind  to  catch  the  blood, 
and  behind  that  the  pedestal  for  the  figure  of  the  god. 

In  one  of  the  temples,  where  fourteen  columns  had  all 
fallen  in  a  row  like  ninepins,  there  were  three  carved 
Maltese  crosses,  and  we  saw  the  places  whence  came  the 
famous  metopes  now  in  the  Palermo  Museum. 

What  is  a  metope  ?  is  a  question  continually  being 
asked  by"  travellers  in  Sicily.  It  is  a  picture  in  stone,  if 
one  may  so  describe  it ;  a  form  of  picture-writing  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  order  to  ornament  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship. The  metopes  were  placed  outside  the  temple,  high 
up  between  the  pillars.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ones 
known  are  from  Selinus  (founded  628  B.C.,  destroyed 
429  b.c).  They  have  wisely  been  removed  to  the  Palermo 
Museum  for  safety,  so  that  the  ravages  of  the  elements 
may  not  further  destroy  them.  The  most  interesting 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  It 
is  carved  in  yellow  tufa,  but  the  head,  feet,  and  hands 
are  of  marble,  probably  brought  from  Greece.  Many 
kinds  of  marble  are  found  in  Sicily,  but  they  are  of  a 
crumbly  nature,  so  those  wise  old  Greeks  imported  their 
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own  and  made  the  heads,  feet,  and  hands  of  their  divinities 
with  them,  but  not  the  bodies,  or  animals.  The  figures 
are  hardly  graceful,  the  limbs  are  thick,  the  mouth  large, 
and  the  eyes  projecting. 

Their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Lion's  Gate  at  Mycenae)  they  are  the 
most  ancient  Greek  sculptures  known. 

To  return  to  the  temples  themselves. 

There  they  lie,  those  rows  of  columns,  just  as  if 
a  hurricane  from  the  sea  had  blown  them  over,  and 
they  had  fallen  intact  like  ninepins,  merely  parting  at 
the  joints  after  they  were  on  the  ground.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  all  the  columns  have  not  tumbled  the  same 
way.  Some  are  at  quite  a  different  angle  from  the  rest, 
a  fact  probably  accounted  for  by  the  trembling  of  the 
ground  during  an  earthquake.  Some  columns  fell  out- 
wards and  some  inwards. 

One  sits  and  gasps  before  such  work — the  work  of 
man  2,500  years  ago.  We  see  the  marks  of  his 
ropes  and  his  chisels,  and  we  wonder  how  he  got 
those  stones  and  vast  monoliths  to  that  spot,  and  how 
he  set  them  up  when  he  had  got  them  there.  We 
seem  so  small  in  comparison — we  who  take  years  to 
build  a  simple  church,  or  half  a  century  to  erect  a 
cathedral,  with  all  our  modern  appliances  ;  yet  just 
look  what  those  ancient  peoples  managed  to  perform. 
Again  we  pause  aghast,  and  tremble  before  the  hand  of 
God  who  swept  them  away  in  a  few  moments.  Was 
it  by  earthquake,  or  by  tempest,  as  some  suggest  ? 

Earthquake  might  have  shaken  part  of  the  buildings 
to  one  side,  and  a  second  shock  hurled  them  over  the 
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other  way  as  they  now  lie,  but  surely  no  tempest 
could  have  wrought  such  havoc.  We  longed  to  see 
some  of  those  giants  standing  again  ;  it  seemed  igno- 
minious to  leave  them  lying  in  the  dust,  such  grand 
majestic  figures  as  they  are.  If  those  early  people 
could  carve  them  out  of  solid  rock,  transport  them, 
and  place  them  as  an  offering  to  a  higher  power  in 
such  a  magnificent  position,  it  seems  sad  that  we, 
with  all  our  modern  wealth,  machinery,  and  know- 
ledge, should  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  set  them 
up  again. 

It  is  most  sad  that  such  pages  of  history  should 
be  left  half  buried  in  Mother  Earth.  A  little  is  being 
done  here  and  there  in  Sicily,  under  Professor  Salinas, 
to  make  excavations,  but  the  field  is  so  vast  that  more 
money  and  more  men  are  required  to  complete  the  work 
which,  at  its  present  rate  of  progress,  will  not  be  finished 
for  centuries. 

The  Acropolis  of  Selinus,  which  should  be  seen  first, 
is  wonderful.  It  has  its  temples,  its  altars,  its  graves, 
with  whitened  bones,  its  dungeons  for  sacrificial  animals, 
its  underground  passages,  and  its  gateways.  The  town 
was  laid  out  by  the  Greeks  about  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  and  conquered  by  Hannibal  with  his  Carthaginians 
in  409  B.C.,  when  he  destroyed  the  town. 

At  the  Acropolis  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  quite 
a  long  way,  and  at  one  gate  stand  great  bastions,  where 
the  soldiers  had  their  look-out.  The  town  portals  were 
guarded  by  as  many  as  four  doors,  making  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  some  twenty  feet.  This,  however,  was  not 
considered  enough  by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  took 
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possession  of  the  city,  for  they  strengthened  the  walls 
yet  further  by  adding  another  four  or  six  feet  deep  as  a 
facing,  stones  for  which  were  taken  from  the  temples  of 
the  town.  It  is  quite  sad  to  see  fluted  pillars,  orna- 
mented capitals,  and  trigreliefs  used  for  such  warlike 
purposes. 

In  parts  we  noticed  carved  pillars  and  capitals  lying 
about  in  the  utmost  confusion,  piled  up  on  one 
another,  just  as  a  child,  when  tired  of  building  brick 
houses,  brings  all  its  efforts  to  ruin  with  one  sweep  of 
its  hand. 

Baedeker  speaks  of  Selinus  as  the  "  grandest  ancient 
ruins  in  Europe."    He  is  probably  right. 

The  old  classic  town  is  laid  out  with  as  much  care  as 
modern  Washington.  There  is  a  main  street,  with 
rows  of  shops  on  either  side  on  the  block  system,  and, 
at  exact  intervals  of  about  forty  paces,  the  smaller  streets 
cross  again.  One  could  picture  in  imagination  the  old 
Greeks  sitting  at  their  windowless  shops,  the  openings 
distinctly  visible,  just  as  they  still  sit  plying  their  trades 
in  the  East,  or  in  a  milder  form  even  in  modern  Sicily. 
One  could  picture  the  lovely  maid  bringing  her  pitcher 
to  the  well — a  fair  Venus  waiting  for  her  Adonis. 

'Tis  true  Segesta  stands  intact  in  a  magnificent  posi- 
tion, but  proud  Segesta  does  not  give  the  impression  of 
such  vastness,  or  huge  strength,  power,  and  energy,  as 
do  the  prostrate  temples  of  Selinus  of  old. 

Our  coachman  was  delightful.  He  knew  a  little 
Italian,  and  with  wreathed  smiles,  and  gesticulating 
arms,  managed  to  inform  us  he  had  been  at  Selinus 
when  the  excavations  were  going  on,  and  that  he  knew 
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what  was  what.  He  was  really  very  clever,  for  he 
understood  our  Italian  and  made  us  understand  his. 
He  told  us  he  wanted  to  learn  English,  because  al- 
though few  visitors  came,  those  who  did  were  English. 
He  could  cook  well,  and  would  like  to  go  to  England 
or  America  for  a  year  as  a  cook,  in  order  to  learn 
our  language.  He  was  a  man  with  white  hair,  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age,  so  this  sounded  enterprising  on  his 
part.  When  we  had  lunch  amid  the  ruins,  he  and 
Don  Filippo  spread  the  meal  with  lordly  airs  beside  the 
sacrificial  altar,  pointing  out  where  the  blood  of  the 
ancients  had  flowed,  as  they  wished  us  "  good  appetite." 
The  manners  of  these  simple  Sicilian  peasants  were 
courteous,  polite  in  the  extreme,  and  full  of  kindly 
thought. 

For  the  first  and  only  time  in  Sicily  a  great  event 
occurred  ;  not  only  was  a  tip  not  asked  for,  but  when 
we  offered  a  gratuity  to  one  of  the  custodians  at  Seli- 
nunte  he  refused  it.  Let  it  be  written  down  at  once. 
One  man,  one  man  only,  in  Sicily  refused  a  proffered 
tip — one  man  in  a  land  where  people  pester  visitors  for 
coins  on  every  side — had  a  soul  above  money. 

Three  hours  were  not  nearly  long  enough  for  a  visit 
to  Selinus.  We  regretted  we  had  not  asked  per- 
mission to  spend  a  night  at  the  little  house,  to  drink 
in  its  joys  more  thoroughly,  instead  of  returning  to 
Castelvetrano,  and  retracing  a  part  of  the  journey  next 
day  when  we  started  on  our  drive  to  Girgenti,  but  we 
had  not  known  it  was  possible  to  arrange  for  such 
accommodation.  It  would  be  an  ideal  spot  at  which  to 
stay.    The  view  is  lovely,  the  majesty  of  the  ruins 
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stupendous,  and  below  the  rocks  that  blue — no,  green 
— sea,  at  one  moment  resembling  a  turquoise,  at  another 
an  opal.  To  add  to  the  beauty  there  were  wild  daisies 
and  anemones,  a  wonderful  grey  plant  that  smelt  like 
wild  thyme,  the  soft  grey  of  the  aloe,  and,  above  all, 
the  pretty  hues  of  the  butterflies  and  moths  or  flying 
grasshoppers  chasing  dear  little  green  lizards  ;  while 
wild  pear  blossom  and  red  geranium  added  vivid  colour 
to  the  scene. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  and  everything  looked  its  best. 
The  awful  wind  of  Trapani  and  Monte  Giuliano  had 
subsided,  and  here  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  war  and 
strife  sweet  peace  reigned. 

Sunny  Sicily  indeed,  and  we  were  alone  with  its 
rustics  and  its  ruins,  alone  to  dream  and  enjoy  every 
moment  of  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


A  DRIVE  THROUGH  LITTLE-KNOWN  SICILY 

CASTELVETRANO  is  a  hideous  little  town,  but 
one  forgives  its  want  of  beauty  because  it  has  a 
station  whence  a  train  conveys  passengers  within  eight 
miles  of  Selinus.  We  were  most  comfortably  housed, 
however,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  and  much 
regretted  having  to  leave  those  kind  servants  at  the  baglio 
who  had  done  their  best  to  minister  to  our  wants. 

Signor  Pizzoli  arrived  from  Palermo  in  the  evening, 
so  for  a  few  days  our  struggles  with  Sicilian  ceased. 
Pizzoli  is  a  teacher  of  languages  (French  and  English) 
in  summer,  and  a  courier  in  the  season  ;  he  has  travelled 
much  about  the  world,  and  proved  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  trip.  His  nice  manners  won  general  favour,  and 
he  looked  well  after  our  comfort. 

We  wanted  to  see  that  statue  of  Apollo  found  at 
Selinus  by  a  boy  while  excavating,  so  we  walked  on  to 
the  museum  after  breakfast  and  let  the  carriage  follow 
us.  The  Apollo  is  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  but 
there  are  some  fine  Greek  vases  and  figures  also  found 
at  Selinus.  We  had  quite  an  affecting  farewell  with  Don 
Filippo,  the  major-domo,  Lorenzo  Bascone,  the  coach- 
man, and  the  other  servants  all  drawn  up  in  line  as 
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we  drove  out  of  the  town  about  eight  a.m.  with  kindly 
good  wishes  from  everyone. 

The  first  half  of  the  drive  was  decidedly  uninteresting. 
Wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  great  hills  and  valleys  planted  with 
grain  ;  small  wonder  that  the  Athenians  settled  in  Sicily, 
believing  it  to  be  the  great  granary  of  Europe.  Wheat 
a  few  inches  high  is  rather  monotonous,  however,  and  it 
was  quite  pleasant  to  enter  the  queer  old-world  town  of 
Menfi,  where  last  year's  wheat  was  lying  spread  out  on 
flat  reed  mats  in  the  street  to  dry  in  the  sunshine  after 
being  washed.  Bread  and  macaroni  are  not  the  only 
things  made  from  grain ;  coffee  is  made  from,  or  rather 
with  it.  One  may  often  see  a  woman  at  her  door  grind- 
ing wheat  in  a  little  copper  mill.  She  mixes  it  with  her 
coffee  to  make  the  latter  go  further  ;  in  fact,  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  wheat  to  one  of  coffee  is  quite  usual 
among  the  poorer  peasants  ;  but  even  that  is  nothing 
to  Finland,  where  the  bark  is  made  into  bread  in  time 
of  famine.  There  is  nothing  a  Finlander  cannot  make 
from  bark,  especially  the  birch  tree,  which  he  slices  into 
strips  and  plaits  into  shoes,  baskets,  salt-bottles,  flower- 
vases,  and  even  suits  of  clothes. 

In  February  all  is  darkness  still  in  Finland,  but  in 
Sicily  the  flowers  open,  the  blossoms  bloom,  and  the 
island  is  full  of  colour  and  scents. 

Our  friends  in  Palermo  thought  us  most  venturesome 
to  drive  from  Castelvetrano  to  Girgenti,  through  country 
so  little  known.  Strangers  never  go  there,  and  the 
natives  of  the  island  only  on  business,  and  that  but 
rarely.  The  drive,  however,  saved  us  long  railway 
journeys   north   and  south  again,  besides  unfolding 
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country  life  untrammelled  by  civilisation  and  unknown 
to  trains,  so  we  had  determined  to  risk  bad  roads, 
inferior  accommodation,  possible  brigands — and  drive. 

At  first  the  country  was  not  particularly  beautiful  ; 
the  only  gardens  were  shut  in  by  those  high,  prison-like 
walls  so  universal  in  Sicily.  Why  such  walls  ?  asks  the 
stranger.  But  he  does  not  wonder  long  ;  their  object 
is  to  keep  out  thieves.  At  many  of  the  garden  gates 
we  noticed  little  shrines,  from  which  the  contents  had 
actually  disappeared. 

Our  carriage  was  quite  a  curiosity.  Fortunately  we 
were  provided  with  air-cushions,  or  we  should  never 
have  survived  the  bumpiness  of  that  drive.  The  back 
of  the  vehicle  inclined  at  such  an  angle  one  would 
almost  have  had  to  lie  down  to  reach  it ;  so  those 
cushions  saved  us  from  aching  backs. 

We  had  left  the  land  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  had 
come  instead  into  the  land  of  vines  and  olive  trees,  and 
beneath  the  latter  wheat  was  growing  in  profusion. 

It  seems  that  in  summer  the  corn  is  all  cut  by  hand, 
mostly  with  a  sickle,  it  being  considered  quite  infra 
aig.  even  to  talk  of  machinery  ;  and,  of  course,  in  many 
mountainous  and  stony  districts  a  machine  would  be 
an  impossibility.  A  square  patch  of  wheat  is  first  of 
all  cut  by  hand,  and  as  it  practically  never  rains  in  the 
summer  months,  this  corn  keeps  perfectly  dry.  Thresh- 
ing machines  being  unknown,  mules  are  brought,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  tread  it  out ;  three  beasts  yoked 
abreast  are  driven  by  one  man  for  the  purpose.  This 
performance  in  Sicilian  is  called  pesatura  (to  tramp  out). 
As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  the  Sicilian  waits  for  a 
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windy  day  (which,  judging  by  our  experience,  is  not 
long  in  coming),  when  his  next  operation  begins,  viz. 
spagliare  la  paglia,  or  throwing  the  chaff  to  the  wind. 
The  peasants  take  their  forks,  and  as  they  toss  the  already 
trodden  wheat  in  the  air,  the  wind  kindly  separates  the 
chaff  from  the  grain.  All  this  is  primitive,  but  under 
the  blue  Sicilian  sky  the  whole  process  can  be  done  out 
of  doors,  and  is  most  picturesque.  As  mentioned  before, 
the  wheat  is  finally  washed  by  the  peasants,  and  spread 
out  again  to  dry  before  they  grind  it  themselves  between 
stones  or  send  it  to  the  mills. 

At  Menfi  we  stopped  to  change  our  three  horses, 
these  being  jobbed  on  the  "  post "  principle.  Two 
terrible-looking  beasts  were  led  out  :  one  was  quite 
impossible.  It  was  raw  and  bleeding  under  the  collar, 
badly  chafed  by  the  straps,  and  we  absolutely  declined  to 
drive  behind  such  an  animal. 

This,  of  course,  necessitated  a  row,  and  a  noisy  row, 
too,  for  no  one  could  understand  our  objections  :  in 
fact,  they  had  never  heard  of  anything  so  ridiculous. 
But  we  remained  firm,  amid  a  torrent  of  abuse. 

The  roads  in  Sicily  are  simply  awful,  even  for  sound 
animals  :  no  words  can  describe  them  ;  and  how  the 
wheels  manage  to  remain  on  the  carriages  at  all  is  a 
marvel.  The  result  is,  one  seldom  drives  more  than 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  and  what  the  passengers 
must  suffer  in  a  springless  diligence,  packed  like  sardines 
in  a  wooden  box,  with  tiny  windows  and  little  ventila- 
tion, is  too  horrible  to  imagine,  especially  when  they 
have  all  been  enjoying  garlic  on  a  hot  day. 

The  people  of  Sicily  are  more  or  less  uncivilised  away 
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from  the  beaten  track,  although  here  and  there  one 
comes  across  one  of  nature's  gentlemen  among  the 
rough  diamonds,  just  as  one  finds  wild  pampas  grass 
reminiscent  of  well-kept  English  gardens  among  the 
rocky  boulders  on  the  roadside. 

As  we  sat  in  our  carriage  waiting  for  a  new  horse,  we 
noticed  the  old  vettura  nearly  ready  to  start,  and  a 
smart  young  fellow  of  about  seventeen  bid  adieu  to  a 
nice  old  father.  The  son  was  evidently  going  off  to 
Castelvetrano  in  the  tightly  packed  diligence,  while  the 
father,  as  we  subsequently  discovered,  was  returning  to 
Sciacca  in  his  own  smart  little  carriage,  drawn  by  two 
well-fed,  well-groomed  horses. 

Poor  Pizzoli  had  much  difficulty  in  substituting  a 
decent  horse  for  the  bleeding  animal,  but  at  last  we 
were  ready,  and  off  we  started  just  before  the  coach, 
which  was  going  to  return  along  the  road  to  Castel- 
vetrano by  which  we  had  just  come.  Nearly  half  the 
town  had  assembled  to  hear  our  opinion  on  bleeding 
horses,  and  most  of  them,  having  got  over  the  angry 
stage,  laughed  and  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  our 
stupidity  as  we  left  Menfi,  not  sorry  to  get  safely  out  of 
so  much  noise  and  dispute. 

We  were  not  sorry  either  to  get  rid  of  our  driver :  he 
had  had  such  a  wicked  gleam  in  his  eye  that  we  had  felt 
constrained  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  man's  past  career. 
He  was  twenty-five,  he  told  us  :  he  had  been  twice  in 
prison — once  for  attempted  murder  and  once  for  as- 
saulting a  girl,  of  both  of  which  feats  he  seemed  quit* 
proud. 

When  I  remarked  on  the  slow  pace  of  his  horses,  he 
replied — 
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"  I  should  stick  the  knife  in  and  make  them  go  faster 
if  the  ladies  were  not  so  chicken-hearted." 
True  Sicilian  sentiment ! 

We  had  only  driven  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  town 
when  we  were  overtaken  by  the  old  gentleman  with  the 
smart  little  trap. 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  I  asked. 

Our  new  driver  was  a  nice,  respectable,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  kindly  face,  and  he  replied — 

"  He  is  a  landed  proprietor  near  Sciacca,  and  has 
been  to  Menfi  to  see  his  son  off  in  the  vettura  to 
Palermo,  where  he  is  to  study  at  the  University.  He  is 
a  cavaliere,  rich,  the  owner  of  much  property,  and  a 
great  man." 

At  this  juncture  the  carriage  caught  us  up.  The 
cavaliere  called  a  halt.  He  stood  up,  bowed,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  said — 

"  I  am  so  distressed,  ladies,  at  the  experience  you 
have  just  met  with  at  Menfi.  Will  you  accept  my 
carriage  and  my  horses  as  far  as  Sciacca  and  allow  me 
to  follow  with  yours  ? " 

We  thanked  the  old  gentleman  for  his  kindly  cour- 
tesy, but  declined  his  offer,  feeling  nevertheless  much 
touched. 

"  I  trust  the  ladies  were  not  made  ill  by  the  dispute 
over  the  horse.  I  only  wish  all  travellers  would  be  as 
mindful  of  the  animals  behind  which  they  drive." 

He  again  pressed  his  carriage  upon  us,  but  we  once 
more  declined.    He  bowed  profoundly  and  sat  down. 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  keep  the  cavaliere  behind  our 
slow  old  horses,  who  were  smothering  him  with  dust,  so 
we  inquired  if  he  would  like  to  pass. 
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"  No,  not  at  all,  thank  you,"  was  the  reply. 

Some  time  after,  however,  we  came  to  a  halt  to  have 
our  luncheon  by  the  wayside.  He  stopped,  too.  Alighting 
from  his  carriage,  he  said — 

"  I  am  so  sorry  the  ladies  have  not  better  horses,  and 
that  they  should  have  been  offered  that  sick  one.  If 
they  will  not  take  my  carriage,  will  they  accept  seats 
in  it  ?  They  may  find  it  easier  riding."  He  made 
lovely  bows  in  quite  the  grand  seigneur  style,  and  was 
so  kind  we  invited  him  to  share  our  luncheon. 

He  thanked  us  with  many  salutations,  and  said  he 
would  be  delighted  if  we  would  accept  his  wine.  We 
assented,  and  his  coachman  at  once  brought  the  funniest 
little  tub,  or  miniature  barrel  of  wine,  from  under  the 
box-seat,  and  there  by  the  roadside  we  sat  :  two  English 
women,  a  Sicilian  guide  (the  professor  of  languages), 
and  a  knight  of  Sicily.  A  goat-herd  clad  in  sheepskins 
came  and  looked  on  ;  larks,  plovers,  and  other  birds 
flew  overhead ;  wild  daisies,  aspedestra,  crab-apples, 
blossoming  broom,  and  dozens  of  small  wild  flowers 
unknown  to  me  surrounded  us.  It  was  an  al  fresco 
meal,  truly,  partaken  of  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest 
railway,  and  bordering  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Sicily. 

We  enjoyed  the  food  those  good  servants  of  the 
Whitakers  had  provided,  and  the  cavaliere  played  with 
his,  owning  quietly  afterwards  that  he  had  really  dined 
with  his  son  before  parting  with  him  ;  but  did  not  like 
to  decline  our  proffered  hospitality.  It  was  all  done  so 
courteously  and  so  nicely  we  felt  he  must  be  someone  of 
even  greater  importance  than  the  coachman  knew. 

"  Would  the  signore  honour  him  by  taking  coffee  at 
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a  villa  he  owned  a  few  kilometres  further  on  ? "  he  asked 
in  Italian. 

We  could  not  do  that,  as  we  had  many  miles  to  drive 
before  sunset.  He  was  a  most  charming  old  man,  and 
my  sister  agreed  to  drive  with  him  behind  our  carriage, 
for  I  wanted  the  courier  to  translate  for  me.  The  cava- 
liere  proved  a  delightful  companion,  and  was  quite  dis- 
tressed to  learn  we  were  driving  on  to  Girgenti,  as  he 
did  not  think  the  road  was  safe. 

"  In  fact,  you  must  not  go  between  Ribera  and 
Montallegro  without  a  soldier  escort,"  he  said.  "  I 
beg  you  will  not  do  it.  Those  seventeen  miles  are  quite 
unsafe.  There  have  been  many  robberies  lately,  and 
only  three  days  ago  a  lady  and  gentleman  suffered  badly. 

This  was  not  cheering,  and  his  manner  was  most 
dramatic.  When  we  parted  company,  an  hour  later, 
he  begged  us  to  listen  to  his  advice,  or  we  should 
certainly  be  attacked  by  brigands.  Turning  to  the 
coachman,  he  asked  his  opinion. 

"  The  cavaliere  is  quite  right,"  the  man  replied. 
"  It  has  become  unsafe  again  of  late,  and  the  ladies 
ought  not  to  go  at  all." 

" Turn  back,  signore"  he  begged.  But  we  only 
laughed  as  we  thanked  him  for  his  advice,  and  bade 
him  good-bye. 

Englishwomen  are  not  easily  deterred. 

We  passed  miles  and  miles  of  vineyards  and  shumac 
used  for  tanning.  The  property  of  the  rich  was  well 
kept  ;  that  of  the  poor,  untidy.  The  Government, 
realising  the  awful  distress  caused  of  late  years  by 
phylloxera,  generously  arranged  to  give  peasants  vines 
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free  for  them  to  plant.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  appreciated,  for  when  we  remarked  to  a  man  that 
it  was  kind  of  the  Government,  he  calmly  replied — 

"  It  is  no  more  than  they  ought  to  do,  for  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  are  the  only  things  not  taxed  in  Sicily." 

We  passed  ploughs  just  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  ;  and  the  quaintest  arrangement  for  drawing  water 
from  a  well.  A  series  of  tin  cans  attached  to  a  chain 
came  up  from  a  well  and  tipped  the  water  out  into 
a  reservoir.  A  donkey  walked  round  and  round  the 
well  to  accomplish  this  task.  Then  we  passed  wild 
cork  trees  stripped  of  their  bark,  which  is  shipped  to 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  returns  to  Sicily  in 
the  form  of  corks. 

Suddenly  the  long,  dreary  miles  of  white  roads  wind- 
ing between  hill  and  valley  ceased,  and  before  us  lay  a 
magnificent  view. 

That  view  almost  compared  with  the  view  of  Naples 
at  its  best.  There  before  us  stood  Sciacca  straggling 
up  the  hillside,  grey  and  white  in  the  sunshine,  with 
pretty-coloured  tiled  domes.  Below  was  that  turquoise- 
blue  opalescent  sea  so  often  observed  round  Sicily,  and 
behind  on  a  steep,  hilly  summit  stood  the  monastery  of 
Monte  San  Calogero,  rising  1,300  feet  from  the  sea 
below.  It  really  was  a  wonderful  panorama.  The 
day  was  lovely,  lights  sparkled  on  the  white  houses, 
while  the  dark  cypress  and  grey  olives,  the  white  almond 
blossom  and  blue-grey  aloe  made  a  perfect  landscape, 
with  goat-herds  wandering  along  the  roadside  to  add 
picturesqueness  to  the  scene. 

It  had  been  a  long  drive,  so  we  decided  only  to 
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skirt  the  town  and  go  straight  up  the  1,300  feet  to  the 
monastery,  famous  for  its  natural  hot  sulphur  vapour. 
These  Sciacca  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans  as 
Thermae  Selinuntinae.  It  is  said  that  Daedalus  discovered 
them  and  adapted  them  to  human  use. 

The  ascent  took  nearly  two  hours,  the  road  was  so 
awful,  but  it  was  well  worth  the  toil.  The  coachman 
urged  on  his  three  horses  by  singing  to  them  in  a 
somewhat  mournful  key,  but  they  seemed  to  understand 
and  proudly  persevered.  The  view  from  the  summit 
was  superb  ;  blue  and  grey  clouds  floated  overhead  ; 
below  lay  the  valley,  the  town,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
with  Tunis  and  ancient  Carthage  across  her  broad 
waters,  while  behind  our  back  towered  those  rugged 
volcanic  mountains  for  which  Sicily  is  so  noted.  It 
was  really  marvellous  :  so  lonely,  so  still,  and  withal 
so  grand. 

We  rang  the  monastery  bell.  Out  came  a  fat, 
rubicund  monk,  with  a  ragged  gown  of  white  sacking, 
and  endless  rosaries  hanging  at  his  waist.  He  bade 
us  welcome,  and  opened  the  church  for  us  to  see.  It 
was  quite  an  ordinary  building,  but  the  hundreds  of 
votive  offerings  were  enough  to  give  one  the  creeps. 
They  were  presented  by  the  people  who  had  been 
healed  at  Monte  San  Calogero.  They  were  made  in 
wax,  and  were  really  too  horrible  ;  a  leg  covered  with 
abscesses,  a  baby  all  over  spots,  a  foot  quite  deformed, 
a  crooked  nose,  a  head  mutilated  on  one  side — verily 
those  hundreds  of  horrors  gave  one  nightmare.  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  gruesome  collection  of  things — not 
even  at  Lourdes. 
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The  vapour  baths  are  marvellous.  We  followed  the 
dirty,  rather  muddle-headed  old  monk,  who,  after 
clanging  his  great  keys,  opened  a  door  in  the  rock 
below  the  church.  We  at  once  smelt  slight  fumes 
of  sulphur.  This  steam  or  vapour  comes  direct  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
is  volcanic;  in  fact,  in  1 83 1  an  entire  island  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  sea  below,  and  six  months  later 
disappeared  as  strangely  as  it  had  come.  Even  so  late 
as  1864  there  were  further  symptoms  of  submarine 
eruption. 

The  first  thing  one  sees  on  entering  the  so-called 
"  baths  "  is  a  hole  on  the  right,  on  a  level  with  one's 
tympanum,  and  when  one  puts  one's  ear  to  it,  a  rush  of 
hot  steam  is  at  once  felt  as  if  emitted  by  a  kettle.  This 
is  used  to  cure  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Another  room  has  holes  in  the  floor  through  which 
the  hot  vapour  ascends.  In  it  lie  invalids  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  sciatica,  or  lumbago.  Most  remark- 
able of  all,  however,  are  the  two  grottoes  in  the  rock 
where  heated  air  rushes  out  at  such  a  temperature 
(1330  Fahr.)  that  in  a  moment  one  feels  almost  over- 
powered. It  is  like  going  into  the  hot  room  of  a 
Turkish  bath  with  all  one's  clothes  on.  No  wonder 
tradition  says  that  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  was  treacher- 
ously stifled  there.  We  felt  almost  stifled  ourselves. 
The  flooring  was  slippery  from  steam,  the  grotto  dark, 
the  heat  blinding,  and  the  odour  of  surphur  over- 
whelming. 

Fry  says  : — 

"The  great  sulphur  districts  of  Sicily  are  entirely 
detached  from  its  volcanic  system^  and  the  mineral  appears 
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to  have  originated  from  the  decomposition  of  beds 
of  gypsum.  .  . 

The  place  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  has  been  well 
known  to  the  natives  since  the  Middle  Ages.  A  few 
rooms  are  being  built  on  to  the  monastery  so  that 
invalids  may  sleep  there  ;  but  they  must  procure  their 
own  food  and  attendance.  Some  enterprising  person 
might  build  an  hotel  and  erect  clean  and  tidy  vapour 
baths,  for  Nature  has  afforded  every  facility.  A  glorious 
position,  a  lovely  view,  natural  vapour  baths,  sea  air — 
everything,  in  fact  ;  but  in  the  meantime  all  is  spoilt  by 
the  distance  (twenty-five  miles)  from  a  railway  station, 
dirty  monks,  and  ill-kept  bathrooms. 

Dusk  was  drawing  on  as  we  returned  to  the  town, 
for  really  the  expedition  should  have  been  divided,  one 
day  being  devoted  to  the  drive  from  Castelvetrano, 
another  day  to  the  visit  to  the  springs  ;  eleven  hours 
driving  in  a  springless  carriage  over  such  roads  being 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  We  were  only  just 
in  time  to  enter  Sciacca  before  the  town  gates  were  shut 
for  the  night. 

Notwithstanding  our  fatigue,  we  were  ready  for 
dinner,  and  welcomed  the  cry  of  "  fresh  fish  "  heard 
on  every  side.  Our  meal  of  macaroni  and  fresh  soles 
was  most  enjoyable,  for  Sciacca  is  the  only  place  in 
Sicily  where  the  latter  are  really  good.  Each  plate 
contained  enough  macaroni  to  feed  a  regiment  :  we 
struggled  valiantly  to  decrease  the  vast  piles,  but  soon 
desisted,  and  gave  up  in  despair. 

The  fish  was  straight  from  the  sea  ;  the  fresh  fennel 
leaves  fried  with  it  like  parsley  were  delicious,  and  the 
big  root  fennel,  which  appeared  afterwards  with  the 
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cheese,  proved  nice  ;  but  the  sweet  oranges  were  as 
tasteless  and  watery  as  the  sweet  lemons  :  both  are  to 
be  avoided. 

We  were  the  only  people  in  the  room  at  dinner, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man.  He  looked  at  us 
for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  said  in  an  inquiring 
voice — 

"  You  speak  English  ?  " 

"Yes." 

u  I,  too,  a  little.    You  voyage  Girgenti  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  Ah,  then  I  voyage  with  you." 

This  from  a  stranger  was  a  little  alarming,  so  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  the  macaroni,  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Bad  voyage,"  he  continued  ;  "  no  very  safe.  I 
protect  English  signoreT 

This,  at  all  events,  was  courteous,  but  we  had  not 
asked  for  his  protection. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  gentleman  was  going 
on  at  eleven  p.m.  by  the  diligence  which  travels  by  night 
with  the  mails  and  actually  has  four  soldiers  to  guard 
it.  Nothing  passes  along  that  road  at  night ;  no  one, 
either  rich  or  poor,  unless  immediately  behind  the 
"  Corriera  postele."  Fortunately  we  had  our  own 
carriage,  and  were  going  in  daylight. 

Eleven  hours  driving  over  Sicilian  roads  had  tired  out 
my  sister  and  myself,  so  at  eight  o'clock,  dead  beat,  we 
hurried  off  to  bed,  hoping  for  a  good  night's  rest  as  we 
had  to  rise  at  five  the  next  morning  in  order  to  ac- 
complish our  next  drive  in  the  safety  of  daylight.  We 
were  almost  asleep  when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 
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"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked  drowsily.  It  was  the  good 
Pizzoli. 

"  It  is  very  sad,  mesdames,  but  the  cavaliere  and  his 
ladies  are  downstairs.    Can  you  possibly  see  them  ?  " 

No,  we  really  could  not.  We  were  already  half 
asleep  and  settled  down  for  the  night.  We  told  the 
courier  to  give  our  best  compliments  and  thanks  to  the 
Italian  knight  and  his  ladies,  and  explain  our  fatigue  and 
profound  regrets. 

It  really  was  quite  a  minor  tragedy.  The  good 
cavaliere  had  gone  to  his  country  villa  to  settle  some 
business  which  he  hurriedly  despatched,  and  had  then 
driven  off  again  to  his  town  house  in  Sciacca.  He  told 
his  wife  and  two  daughters  of  his  encounter  with  us, 
and  they  had  dressed  themselves  up  in  their  best  to  come 
and  call,  and  invite  us  to  their  home.  The  cavaliere 
had  donned  a  top  hat,  frock  coat  and  white  tie,  and  the 
wife  and  daughters  were  very  smart.  Behind  them 
followed  a  valet  with  a  basket  covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
beneath  which  reposed  some  of  the  old  gentleman's  best 
wine  in  which  to  drink  our  healths,  with  fruit  and  cakes 
for  dessert.  It  seems  they  were  all  most  crestfallen,  and 
no  wonder,  when  they  had  made  such  an  effort,  and  it 
was  really  horrible  that  such  an  unromantic  excuse  as 
being  in  bed  and  too  tired  to  get  up  was  the  only 
recompense  for  their  kindness. 

"  I  have  another  reason  for  coming,"  declared  the 
cavaliere.  M  These  ladies  must  not  drive  from  Ribera 
to-morrow  to  Montallegro  without  soldier  escort,  the 
road  is  not  safe." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


OUR  SOLDIER  ESCORT 

IT  was  quite  dark.    Five  o'clock  had  barely  sounded 
from  the   church  clock   opposite,   when  Pizzoli 
knocked  at  the  door  again. 

"  Five  o'clock,  ladies.  Time  to  get  up,  please." 
We  were  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  yet  more  sorry  to  find 
that  hot  water  was  already  noisily  waiting  outside  the 
door,  as  that  necessitated  our  hopping  out  of  bed  to  let 
it  in.  We  lighted  the  dismal  oil  lamp,  tumbled  about  in 
the  semi-darkness,  continually  went  to  the  door  to  admit 
something,  but  finally  succeeded  in  getting  dressed 
and  ready  to  start  by  a  little  after  six.  It  was  imperative 
for  safety's  sake  that  we  should  accomplish  our  long 
drive  by  the  light  of  day. 

It  was  a  funny  room  :  the  beds  were  quite  comfortable 
and  actually  possessed  box-spring  mattresses.  The 
washhand-stand  for  two  was  a  small  tin  affair,  such  as 
soldiers  use  when  camping  out.  The  basin  was  so  small, 
and  the  water-bottle  so  large  that  its  contents  when 
poured  into  the  basin  at  once  overflowed.  A  propos  of 
which  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had  a  delightful  clerk 
who  was  always  cleaning  his  teeth. 
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"  Giovanni,  how  often  do  you  wash  your  teeth  a 
day  ? "  he  at  length  inquired. 

"  Three  times,  signory  sometimes  four." 

"  And  how  often  do  you  wash  your  body  ? " 

"  My  face  each  day,  because  like  my  teeth  it  shows, 
and  I  generally  manage  to  have  two  baths  every  year." 

This  was  a  revelation.  Evidently  the  water-bottle 
and  basin  carried  out  that  theory. 

Our  hot  water  arrived  in  a  small  two-handled  copper 
pan  straight  from  the  stove.  It  was  beautifully  hot, 
but — when  the  bill  came  one  franc  was  charged  for  that 
hot  water.  I  never  had  such  an  expensive  wash  for  its 
size  before.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  hot  water  to 
wash  with  at  Sciacca,  so  while  they  gave  wine  free,  they 
charged  one  franc  for  a  can  of  hot  water — a  lovely  idea, 
truly  ! 

The  next  knock  announced  an  infinitesimal  jug  of 
black  coffee  and  extraordinarily  thick  cups.  The  milk 
had  not  arrived,  as  the  goats  had  not  passed  through  the 
street  yet,  on  the  way  to  their  grazing  ground.  Black 
coffee  at  5.30  a.m.  is  a  novel  sensation,  especially  when 
'its  chief  ingredients  are  chicory  and  wheat ;  but  we 
thought  goat's  milk  so  horrid  we  did  not  mind  its 
absence. 

Another  knock.  This  time  two  eggs  which  our  kind 
cicerone  had  ordered,  thinking  we  might  fare  badly 
during  the  day.  By  six  the  town  was  astir,  our  carriage 
galloped  up  to  jingling  bells  and  cracking  whip,  followed 
by  as  many  people  as  were  afoot  at  that  hour,  and  safely 
stowed  away  with  our  small  amount  of  luggage,  kodaks, 
and  rugs — for  we  were  glad  to  don  our  thick  coats  in 
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the  chill  morning  air — we  left  that  wonderfully  situated 
old  town. 

We  had  ordered  half  a  dozen  hard-boiled  eggs  to  take 
with  us,  for  which  we  were  charged  two  francs,  but  we 
bought  eight  lovely  oranges  in  the  street  for  one  penny, 
and  had  the  sole  of  a  boot  mended  for  another  penny,  so 
prices  seemed  a  little  unbalanced  at  Sciacca. 

We  had  a  long  drive  before  us,  another  forty  or  fifty 
miles  through  little-known  Sicily.  The  drivers  par- 
ticularly interested  me.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  had 
started  our  first  man  inquired  if  we  had  come  from 
America. 

"  No,"  we  replied,  "  from  England." 
"  Do  they  speak  English  there  ? " 
"  Oh  yes." 

"  I  want  to  go  to  an  English-speaking  country,  and 
would  much  like  to  go  with  the  signore.  I  could  learn 
English — I  would  promise  to  learn  it  in  two  months,  I 
could  do  anything.    I  can  handle  the  pen." 

Here  was  another  offer,  but  the  gentleman's  appear- 
ance was  not  inviting,  he  looked  such  a  scoundrel. 

We  passed  a  number  of  country  folk  going  into  the 
town  to  market.  There  were  few  carts  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  road,  so  nearly  everything  was  conveyed 
on  the  backs  of  mules,  donkeys,  or  horses.  Animals 
were  completely  covered  with  green  olive  branches,  which 
they  were  taking  to  the  town  for  fuel.  Some  donkeys 
carried  women  and  babies,  the  man  walking  politely 
alongside  ;  straw  sometimes  formed  the  load,  and  in  one 
case  a  wooden  plough  was  hanging  partly  on  the  ground, 
being  held  up  by  a  mounted  youth.    Then  came  a 
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strange  cavalcade.  A  farmer  riding  in  front,  his  gun 
across  his  saddle  as  usual,  followed  by  a  couple  of  dozen 
young  horses,  and  two  farm  hands,  also  armed.  He  was 
going  to  market,  and  hoped  to  sell  all  his  beasts  before 
returning  to  his  mountain  home. 

A  great  number  of  shepherds  and  goat-herds  were  to 
be  seen,  and  one  donkey  we  passed  seemed  to  be  squeak- 
ing in  a  queer  way.  It  turned  out  that  the  squeaking 
came  from  two  tiny  white  heads  protruding  above  the 
much-laden  donkey.  They  were  two  dear,  wee,  new- 
born lambs  only  a  few  hours  old,  each  tucked  in  a  little 
canvas  bag,  lying  across  the  pack  saddle,  a  head  appear- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  old  donkey.  The  shepherd,  a 
veritable  picture  in  himself,  was  delighted  to  show  us 
the  lambs,  and  explained  that  their  legs  would  be  too 
weak  for  a  couple  of  days  for  them  to  walk  by  their 
mothers,  so  the  mothers  walked  by  them.  There  were 
the  two  old  sheep  solemnly  trotting  along  behind  the 
donkey  when  he  drove  it  away  from  us,  keeping  up 
an  animated  conversation  with  their  babies.  We  passed 
many  small  kids  later,  some  in  the  voluminous  pockets 
of  the  shepherd,  others  in  sacks  on  their  backs,  but  all 
crying  lustily  to  their  mammas. 

Then  came  another  cavalcade.  This  was  the  post 
going  to  Sciacca,  now  nearing  the  end  of  its  journey. 
As  it  was  daylight  there  were  only  two  soldiers  with  the 
vettura^  one  inside,  and  one  on  the  box.  At  night  in 
this  wild  part  the  guard  is  doubled.  The  coach  was 
a  gruesome  affair,  yet  it  was  in  such  a  dreadful  old  ram- 
shackle thing  our  fellow-traveller  from  the  hotel  had 
journeyed  all  through  the  night — how  glad  we  were  not 
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to  have  had  to  do  the  same.  The  coach  stopped,  and 
the  driver  had  a  long  and  excited  talk  with  our  driver. 
The  post-whip  had  detained  us  to  say  we  must  have  a 
guard  after  leaving  the  next  town,  the  town  where  Crispi 
was  born,  as  the  road  was  not  safe.  Really  this  was 
getting  interesting,  everyone  seemed  to  think  we  should 
be  robbed  and  murdered,  and  everyone  was  anxious  for 
our  welfare.  We  had  carefully  secreted  rings  and 
money,  not  even  allowing  a  watch-chain  to  be  visible,  so 
it  was  not  for  what  they  saw  that  the  good  folk  begged 
us  to  employ  an  escort. 

When  we  drove  into  Ribera  it  was  still  early.  We 
had  only  come  ten  miles,  but  our  team  was  so  awful — 
being  composed  of  three  skeletons  instead  of  three 
horses — that  we  had  taken  nearly  three  hours  to  accom- 
plish the  journey. 

I  gave  the  driver,  as  usual,  a  tip  of  one  franc  for  this 
journey  of  ten  miles.  He  looked  at  it  with  scorn,  in- 
forming the  onlookers  he  "  expected  five  francs  at  least 
from  English-speaking  people,  who  were  all  rich."  The 
recognised  tariff  is  about  a  franc  for  ten  miles,  although 
to  the  nice  drivers  we  often  gave  double  ;  but  this  man 
appeared  a  villain  from  the  first,  and  his  disdain  over  a 
franc,  which  to  him  represented  at  least  half  a  crown, 
showed  his  looks  did  not  belie  him. 

We  changed  carriages  here  for  one  that  had  been  sent 
from  Girgenti  to  meet  us.  It  was  lighter,  had  actually 
been  washed,  and  the  panels  of  the  landau  were  quite 
nicely  polished.  This  created  the  greatest  excitement  : 
water-carriers  stopped  to  look  at  themselves  in  the 
panels,  small  children  pulled  faces  and  put  out  their 
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tongues  in  joy  at  the  reflection,  and  at  one  moment 
I  counted  sixty-eight  folk  on  one  side  of  the  carriage 
alone. 

Children  swarm  in  most  places,  but  particularly  in 
Sicily,  or  it  may  be  they  live  entirely  out  of  doors  there, 
have  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  not  much  schooling, 
and  so  are  always  to  the  fore.  Large  families  are  not 
an  altogether  modern  idea,  for  Fazzello  writes  of  a 
Girgenti  (Agrigentum)  woman  who  had  seventy-three 
children,  thirty  of  whom  were  twins. 

While  I  took  photographs  Pizzoli  was  arranging  for 
a  couple  of  soldiers  to  go  the  next  seventeen  miles  with 
us.  Anyone  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  services  of  the 
guard  :  there  is  a  fixed  tariff,  and  a  formal  receipt  is 
given.    Below  is  our  own  : — 

11 II  sottoscritto  Maresciallo  a  cavallo  Nastasi  Cesare 
Comandante  la  stazione  dei  Reali  Carabinieri  di  Ribera 
dichiara  di  avere  ricevuto  dalla  Signora  Alec  Tweedie 
per  scorta  richiesta  della  sua  persona  fino  a  Montallegro. 
"Ribera  li  21  Febbraio  1904 
"  II  Maresciallo  a  Ce 

"  Comandante  la  stazione 

«  NASTASI." 

Translation. — "I,  the  undersigned,  Marshal  Nastasi  Cesare, 
commanding  the  Royal  Carabinieri  at  Ribera,  declare  I  have 
received  payment  from  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  for  the  guard  required 
for  the  safety  of  her  person  as  far  as  Montallegro." 

The  journey  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles,  and  the 
men  had  to  walk  back  on  foot.  The  Government 
charge  is  ten  francs  for  the  two  ;  they  are  not  allowed 
to  accept  a  tip,  or  to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  while  on  duty. 
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At  Ribera  there  are  thirty  soldiers  altogether,  for  the 
town  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  nest  of  criminals, 
and,  according  to  some  Sicilians,  Crispi  was  the  greatest 
scamp  of  them  all.  In  fact,  once,  when  speaking  of 
Crispi,  I  asked  a  well-known  countryman  of  his  what 
the  great  statesman  did  for  his  country. 

"  Robbed  her,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  general  opinion,  which 
is  that  Crispi  was  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  Italy 
and  was  an  upright,  honest  patriot,  devoted  to  his 
country. 

We  had  to  wait  some  few  minutes  for  our  guard,  but 
when  they  arrived  they  were  splendid,  clean,  spick-and- 
span,  and  both  such  nice  men. 

Would  we  have  them  on  foot,  as  the  mounted  soldiers 
were  not  back  from  the  night's  patrol  ?  We  thought 
we  should  go  so  slowly  in  such  circumstances  we 
preferred  to  have  them  in  the  carriage,  as  our  horses 
were  fresh. 

There  are  35,000  carabinieri  in  Sicily,  of  whom  5,000 
are  mounted.  They  are  picked  from  the  army  for  good 
conduct,  or  may  join  the  service  direct.  They  are  better 
paid,  hold  a  better  position  than  soldiers,  and  even  act 
as  police  over  the  army  in  time  of  war. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  here  lately  ? " 
we  queried. 

"  Yes,  two  of  us  have  been  killed  here  in  two  years. 
Three  months  ago  one  of  our  number  was  shot." 
"  How  did  it  happen  ? " 

"  He  and  his  companion  were  with  the  coach  as  usual, 
one  inside  and  one  out.    The  man  on  the  box  was  shot 
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dead,  but  the  other,  hearing  the  report,  jumped  out  and 
killed  the  assailant  before  he  could  escape.  That  is 
why  two  carabinieri  always  go  together  :  one  might  be 
overpowered,  but  the  second  one  can  protect  him  and 
the  passengers." 

During  the  last  two  months  there  had  been  three 
murders  in  the  neighbourhood  our  coachman  told  us, 
two  of  which  had  been  committed  only  fifteen  days 
previously.  He  pointed  out  the  village  where  they  had 
occurred.  There  had  been  a  peasants'  ball.  It  is  the 
custom  for  men  to  dance  together  and  for  women  to 
dance  in  couples,  such  an  idea  as  a  man  putting  his  arm 
round  a  woman's  waist  in  a  waltz  being  considered  in- 
decent. One  man  insisted  on  dancing  with  a  certain 
woman.  The  host  remonstrated,  but  the  man  became 
abusive  and  insisted.  At  last  the  host,  becoming  ex- 
asperated, took  him  by  the  shoulder  to  put  him  out  of 
the  room.  At  this  the  man  drew  his  stiletto  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  His  wife  rushed  to  the  rescue  and 
was  wounded  too.  By  this  time,  however,  the  cara- 
binieri had  arrived,  and  the  criminal  was  shot  dead. 

Before  that  a  gendarme  had  been  murdered  not  far 
off  in  the  hills.  In  fact,  that  part  of  the  world  is  so 
sparsely  populated,  the  mountains  so  steep,  and  the 
rocks  such  good  hiding-places,  that  Mafiosi,  as  they 
call  outlaws,  simply  abound  there. 

The  latest  little  affair  had  happened  only  the  day 
before  our  arrival,  when  four  mules  were  stolen  ;  but 
one  of  our  carabinieri  had  found  the  mules  and  the 
thief,  who  was  at  that  moment  reposing  in  the  Ribera 
prison. 
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I  was  immensely  struck  with  those  soldier-men.  They 
had  such  nice  hands  and  clean  nails,  white  linen  collars, 
and  shaved  chins  ;  and  although  about  the  same  class 
as  an  English  constable,  they  had  wonderful  manners. 
Each  had  a  rifle  with  six  chambers,  of  Italian  make,  and 
guaranteed  for  two  thousand  yards,  and  each  carried  a 
revolver  also  with  six  chambers,  and  many  extra  cart- 
ridges. The  younger  man  had  a  leather  bag  on  his 
back  containing  iron  handcuffs  and  closely  woven  iron 
chains  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  the  paper  which 
had  to  be  signed  at  the  next  station  by  the  man  in 
charge,  to  show  they  had  done  their  duty  to  our  satis- 
faction. The  ten  francs  do  not  go  to  the  Government : 
one-third  is  divided  between  the  two  men  who  have 
done  the  extra  duty,  and  the  rest  is  put  in  the  carabinieri 
fund,  so  that  this  escort  duty  brings  extra  pay  all  round. 
At  Ribera  they  are  only  called  out  twice  a  month  on  an 
average,  as  few  travellers  pass  that  way.  As  a  rule,  they 
do  ten  hours'  service  in  the  twenty-four,  and  that  is  for 
the  most  part  patrolling  at  night.  They  are  not  allowed 
a  lantern  ;  and  after  seeing  the  holes  in  the  road  by  day 
when  the  weather  was  dry,  and  noticing  the  utter  lone- 
liness of  the  country,  we  did  not  envy  them  their 
journeys  in  the  wet  or  at  night.  Could  anything  be 
more  dreary  than  to  spend  one's  nights  wandering  about 
in  that  wilderness  of  desolation  ?  Cold  and  wet,  the 
damp  fog  brooding  over  everything,  right  up  into  those 
barren  hills  roam  the  carabinieri,  speaking  never  a  word, 
and  knowing  that  at  any  moment  their  lives  may  be 
forfeited. 

The  elder  man  had  been  eight  years  in  the  service. 
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He  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  and  had  the  keenest  eyes. 
He  told  us  he  was  retiring  in  sixty  days. 

"  Because  there  is  too  much  discipline,  too  much 
danger,  and  too  little  money,,,  he  said.  "  If  I  get  into 
any  trouble  and  received  three  days'  punishment  I 
should  lose  the  thousand  lire  I  have  now  gained  for 
good  conduct,  so  in  sixty  days  more  I  shall  leave  the 
service,  and  with  my  ^40  go  to  America  to  seek  my 
fortune." 

"  But  are  you  not  sad  at  leaving  this  lovely  island  ? " 

"  Yes,  signora,  but  some  day  I  shall  be  old,  and  I 
must  make  money  and  save  for  that  time." 

And  thus  Sicily  lost  another  faithful  servant. 

Such  a  man  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  country. 
His  manner,  bearing,  agility,  politeness,  quick  eye  and 
ear  for  anything  on  the  road,  showed  he  was  a  man  of 
grit,  and  the  stripes  on  his  arm  were  proof  that  his 
conduct  had  been  impeccable. 

We  only  passed  two  tiny  houses  during  those  many 
miles  ;  both  had  windows  strongly  barred  like  a  prison, 
for  safety  :  murder  and  highway  robbery  render  such 
precautions  necessary.  The  country  thereabouts  re- 
minded me  of  the  wilder  barren  parts  of  Scotland  or 
Wales,  for  we  had  left  the  wheat  fields  behind.  The 
occasional  herds  of  cattle  and  endless  herds  of  goats 
were  also  now  far  away.  All  those  wild,  rugged  miles 
we  rarely  passed  a  human  being ;  it  was  desolation 
indeed. 

Suddenly  the  report  of  a  gun  rattled  through  the  air. 
We  thought  we  were  shot. 

The  carabinieri  jumped  up,  gazed  wildly  round,  got 
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out  of  the  carriage,  listened,  and  spoke  in  subdued 
whispers.  The  report,  however,  was  not  repeated.  It 
had  evidently  been  a  shot  in  the  hills,  and  not  a  serious 
matter  so  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  more  one  is  surrounded 
by  firearms  the  more  nervous  one  becomes  at  their 
sound  ;  only  momentarily,  of  course  ;  but  the  report 
of  a  gun  in  a  really  wild  place  where  guns  abound  is 
much  more  alarming  than  in  the  midst  of  civilisation. 

When  we  sat  by  the  roadside  and  ate  those  expensive 
hard-boiled  eggs,  black  bread,  and  cheap  oranges,  our 
guard  refused  to  touch  anything  or  even  to  smoke.  It 
seemed  hard  lines  on  them  to  see  us  eating  and  not  to 
be  able  to  join  our  modest  repast,  although  they  stood 
behind  us  and  smiled  pleasantly  all  the  time. 

"  We  shall  get  our  dinner  at  the  next  station,"  they 
said.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  but  we  are  not  allowed 
to  accept  anything." 

As  we  neared  Montallegro,  with  its  deserted  village 
on  the  hill  and  its  modern  one  below,  we  passed  a  man 
with  two  guns. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  carry  two  guns  ;  one  must 
belong  to  a  friend.  These  people  get  permission  and 
pay  fifty  francs  a  year  to  carry  a  gun  for  their  own 
personal  safety." 

We  were  quite  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  our  nice 
men,  but  we  required  no  further  guard,  and  in  any  case 
they  could  not  come  beyond  their  beat  without  in- 
curring the  penalty  of  instant  dismissal.  They  "  wished 
all  their  patrols  were  as  interesting,  and  that  we  might 
have  a  pleasant  journey  "  in  quite  a  courtly  manner,  and 
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stood  saluting  on  the  road  as  we  drove  away  from  them 
— our  escort  whose  very  presence  had  rendered  us  safe. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  attack  forestieri  (strangers),  but 
it  is  another  affair  altogether  to  attack  the  guard, 
who*  know  every  face  in  the  district,  and  can  spot 
their  man  later  even  if  they  fail  to  catch  him  at 
the  moment. 

We  had  only  left  Montallegro  a  mile  when  we 
actually  saw  an  arrest. 

It  was  near  a  little  village,  and  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  seeing  a  number  of  people  running  across 
a  field.  Then  we  saw  an  old  woman  in  front  and  three 
carabinieri  behind,  followed  by  the  villagers.  They 
caught  the  old  woman,  arrested  her  for  theft,  and 
brought  her  to  the  main  road,  where  there  chanced  to 
be  a  cart.  The  cart  was  stopped,  and  told  it  was 
wanted  for  police  duty.  She  was  told  to  get  into  it, 
and  there  she  sat  handcuffed  to  go  to  that  very  Ribera 
which  we  had  just  left,  three  gendarmes  walking  solemnly 
beside  her. 

We  began  to  wonder  if  we  ought  to  have  taken 
another  guard  on  with  us  ? 

Passing  through  the  villages  we  sometimes  saw  the 
women  spinning  at  their  front  door,  at  other  times  we 
heard  the  click  of  the  shuttle  when  the  hand-loom  was 
at  work.  Another  great  occupation  was  making  rope  ; 
the  fibres  of  the  cactus  serve  this  purpose,  or  sometimes 
the  leaves  of  the  bigger  palms  are  used.  A  curious 
round  wheel  was  worked  in  the  street  by  an  old  woman 
and  a  boy,  and  some  yards  off  the  rope-maker  was 
twisting  his  twine  by  hand,  adding  little  by  little  from 
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the  fibrous  pile  beside  him.  Then,  again,  we  had  heard 
the  constant  noise  of  nutcrackers.  A  long  table  stretching 
from  the  door — whence  the  only  light  entered — to  the 
back  of  the  room  was  piled  a  couple  of  feet  high  with 
almond  shells.  Along  either  side  of  the  table,  sitting 
on  narrow  benches,  were  old  men  and  women,  and  some- 
times children,  shelling  yellow  almonds.  They  cracked 
them  with  their  fingers,  only  on  rare  occasions  having  to 
resort  to  a  stone  for  that  purpose.  There  were  the 
yellow  Valencia  almonds,  as  we  call  them,  piled  up  on 
the  table,  while  the  paler  yellow  husks  lay  on  the  floor. 
These  almonds  are  exported,  the  husks  being  burnt  for 
fuel.  Almond  shelling  is  considered  a  light  occupation, 
and  fourpence  a  day  for  twelve  hours'  work  is  the  re- 
muneration. 

The  women  of  Sicily  never  appear  to  have  new 
dresses  ;  small  wonder  on  this  poor  pay.  They  seem 
thrifty,  and  judging  by  the  number  of  patches  and 
darns  on  their  garments  and  the  clothes  of  the  children, 
they  are  everlastingly  buying  bits  of  different  material 
with  which  to  mend  their  clothes,  until  at  last  the  latter 
assume  the  effect  of  Joseph's  coat. 

The  boys  of  Sicily  are  particularly  fond  of  a  game 
of  ball,  which  they  play  in  the  street.  The  balls  are 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  are  made  of  stone. 
They  have  a  small  iron  hoop  or  ring  fixed  to  a  stand, 
which  they  place  on  the  ground,  and  the  game  apparently 
is  to  get  the  ball  through  the  ring  at  a  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  As  the  hoop  is  not  much  bigger 
than  the  ball  itself  this  is  a  particularly  difficult  feat. 

The  people  of  this  sunny  clime  appear  to  feel  the 
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cold  as  Southern  peoples  invariably  do  ;  not  only  do 
the  shepherds  dress  in  goatskins,  looking  like  Russian 
coachmen,  but  the  men  before  the  sun  is  out  are  all 
muffled  up  in  shawls,  or  the  thick  blue  cappa  mentioned 
elsewhere.  When  riding  they  look  exactly  like  Arabs, 
only  the  Arab's  bernouse  is  white,  and  he  puts  his  head 
through  a  hole  and  folds  the  cloak  round  him,  whereas 
the  Sicilian's  cappa  is  dark  blue,  made  of  thick  cloth 
and  open  down  the  front ;  it  falls  well  over  the  sides 
of  the  horse,  but  the  hood  is  so  tight-fitting — a  wise 
precaution  in  such  a  windy  land — that  the  general  effect 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  bernouse.  Surely  the  Sicilians 
must  have  adopted  the  idea  from  their  Arabian  ancestors. 

We  seldom  passed  women  riding  astride  ;  they  were 
nearly  always  sitting  sideways  on  a  pack-horse  which 
was  well  laden  on  the  off  side  with  sacks,  pots  and  pans, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.,  while  the  rider  constantly 
had  a  child  pillioned  behind  her,  and  a  baby — or  maybe 
a  lamb — in  her  arms  in  front.  The  animals  have  rope 
bridles,  made  from  the  palm  fibres,  one  rein  of  the 
same  material,  and  no  bit.  This  is  their  sole  harness 
in  the  country,  but  in  the  towns  they  are  bedecked  with 
red  tassels,  and  wondrously  smart  bridles.  The  richer 
folk  have  them  ornamented  with  beads,  tinsel,  em- 
broidery, medallions  of  looking-glass,  and  smart  red 
stitchery,  as  described  elsewhere. 

As  we  neared  Porto  Empedocle — the  port  for  Gir- 
genti,  and  a  great  place  for  the  export  of  sulphur — the 
scene  became  more  civilised.  We  again  came  upon 
little  shrines  by  the  roadside,  but  they  were  so  netted 
in  and  locked  up  we  could  hardly  see  the  contents. 
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It  is  a  tremendous  pull  up  from  Porto  Empedocle  to 
Girgenti — almost  perpendicular — and  really  one's  heart 
ached  for  those  poor  horses  who  had  travelled  twenty 
miles  of  bad  road  so  bravely.  Our  coachman  was  the 
one  humane  driver  we  had  met  in  Sicily.  He  actually 
put  a  stone  under  the  wheel  and  stopped  awhile  to  give 
them  breathing  time. 

Girgenti  (Akragas,  Agrigentum)  is  splendidly  situated, 
and  the  approach  from  Empedocle  most  imposing,  but 
hardly  comparable  with  Sciacca,  for  it  does  not  stand 
right  on  the  sea,  nor  has  it  the  same  towering  mountain 
and  monastery  behind,  but  it  is,  of  course,  larger. 
Houses  are  cut  right  in  the  rocks,  just  as  they  are  at 
Loches  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  only  here  the  houses 
are  higher  and  the  rocks  more  precipitous.  The  town 
is  so  steep  that  half  the  streets  are  stairs,  up  and  down 
which  mules  walk  with  the  greatest  ease.  A  woman 
coming  down  had  a  basket  fastened  on  each  side  of  the 
saddle,  and  in  each  basket  a  small  child  was  tied. 
Babies,  kids,  and  lambs  are  all  transported  in  this 
way. 

The  glorious  day  was  ending  in  a  mottled  sky,  which 
meant  rain  and  wind  according  to  a  Sicilian  proverb, 
said  our  courier — "Mottled  sky  to-day,  rain  to-morrow" 
— and  he  was  right. 

There  are  many  Sicilian  proverbs  which  the  peasants 
are  constantly  quoting.    Such  as — 

Sicilian.  English. 

U  lupu  perdi  u  pilu  e  no  u  The  wolf  never  can  change 
viziu.  his  treacherous  instinct. 

Tali  patri  tali  fighiu.  Like  father,  like  son. 
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Sicilian. 

Dui  cuosi  nun  si  puonnu 
ammucciari,  biddizzi  e  dinari. 

Muorti  e  maritu  nun  aspit- 
tari  quannu  vennu. 

O  malu  uomu  e  mala  fimmina 
docci  u  so,  e  lassali  iri. 


English. 

Two  things  cannot  be  hidden 
— beauty  and  wealth. 

Death  and  a  husband  come 
without  giving  any  warning. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with 
naughty  people. 


Our  long  drive  through  little-known  Sicily  was  over. 
We  had  not  been  robbed  or  murdered,  although  we  had 
been  more  or  less  starved  ourselves  while  providing 
ample  food  for  others! 

It  had  been  a  delightful  experience  ;  but  my  sister 
and  I  congratulated  ourselves  again  and  again  that 
Granny  had  decided  to  come  to  Girgenti  by  train  from 
Palermo  with  her  maid,  instead  of  risking  the  rough 
travelling  by  carriage  in  the  south.  We  had  enjoyed 
every  hour  of  it  ourselves  ;  but  were  glad  to  look 
forward  to  a  good  wash  and  clean  sheets  amid  the  semi- 
civilisation  of  Girgenti. 
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THE  LAND  OF  BLOSSOM— GIRGENTI 

LOVERS  of  the  beautiful  will  appreciate  Girgenti, 
d  not  only  because  of  its  ancient  temples  and  its 
quaint,  old-world,  modern  town,  but  because  of  its 
position.  It  is  so  far  behind  the  times  that  the  best 
hotel  has  to  send  to  Palermo — six  hours  by  train — for 
its  butter  and  meat,  while  cow's  milk  is  almost  un- 
known.   But  its  situation  is  beautiful. 

The  thousands  of  almond  trees  look  like  fields  of 
snow  in  March,  the  wheat  in  the  orchards  is  tender 
and  green,  the  prickly-pear  is  bursting  into  fruit, 
the  broccoli  are  blooming  as  purple  as  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  The  wild  blooms  are  endless,  and  carpet  every 
corner  with  their  varied  colouring.  Orange  blossoms 
scent  the  air,  while  the  same  trees  are  laden  with  fruit ; 
yet,  with  this  wealth  of  flora,  we  never  saw  a  beehive. 
There  may  be  bees  in  Sicily,  but  during  all  our  rambles 
we  never  perceived  one.  The  scarcity  of  birds,  so 
noticeable  in  the  north,  is  not  apparent  in  the  south 
of  Sicily,  where  they  warble  their  pretty  songs  all  day. 

Girgenti  was  ablaze  with  blossom.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  in  flower.  By  the  end  of  March  Agrigen- 
tum  is  pink  and  white  and  yellow  and  purple  with  blooms 
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and  fruit.  The  corn  is  well  up,  that  is  to  say,  the  first 
crop  is  nearly  a  foot  high,  and  everything  and  every- 
where cries  out,  "  Spring  is  come."  Spring  in  all  her 
glory,  Spring  full  of  colour  and  form,  Spring  with  a 
touch  of  Northern  cold  at  night,  yet  kissed  by  Southern 
sun  by  day. 

Girgenti  on  a  fine  spring  day  is  a  dream,  and  the 
drive  up  from  the  port  of  Empedocle  a  revelation. 
Akragas,  as  called  by  the  Greeks,  or  Agrigentum,  by 
the  Romans,  left  an  impression  of  sweet  scents  and 
lovely  blooms. 

Yes,  Girgenti  was  literally  a  land  bursting  into  life  ; 
the  buds  opened  under  our  eyes,  and  the  petals  fell 
almost  as  we  gazed  upon  them.  Every  kind  of  blossom 
was  there,  every  kind  of  perfume  scented  the  air.  On 
the  one  side  stood  those  five  rugged  old  temples  of 
centuries  gone  by ;  but  before,  behind,  beside  us,  every- 
where, in  fact,  was  the  glorious  youth  of  spring  ;  young 
kids  and  lambs,  and  baby  birds  taking  wing  from  the 
nest,  were  all  greeted  into  life  by  the  unspeakable  beauty 
of  a  blossoming  Sicilian  spring. 

It  was  strange  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like  Gir- 
genti to  be  welcomed  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  by  a 
smart  young  man  talking  excellent  French,  and  with 
charming  manners.  Who  could  he  be,  this  lordly 
gentleman  ?  It  turned  out  that  he  had  belonged  to 
an  Italian  cavalry  regiment,  had  run  his  own  horses 
at  the  military  steeplechases  and  ridden  them  himself, 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  several  trophies  of  success, 
among  them  a  beautiful  gold  box,  bearing  the  royal 
arms  of  Italy  and  a  crown  of  diamonds.    This  he  won 
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in  Rome  for  the  King's  prize.  He  had  now  retired 
from  the  service,  and  amused  himself  with  driving  his 
automobile  and  running  the  Hotel  des  Temples.  His 
duties  as  A.D.C.  had  taught  him  how  to  cater,  but  it 
was  wonderful  how  well  he  did  everything,  in  spite  of 
the  endless  drawbacks  of  such  a  remote  town.  Signor 
Ragusa  was  as  good  an  hotel-keeper  as  he  had  been 
a  gentleman-jockey. 

The  ex-soldier  started  a  branch  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  at  Girgenti.  One 
wonders  at  his  audacity,  for  everyone  is  cruel  to  his 
beast,  and  cares  not  a  jot  for  its  feelings  ;  the  peasant 
wants  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  work  for  the 
minimum  of  pay  ;  but  Ragusa  works  on,  remarking 
that "  if  the  old  men  are  impossible,  we  may  make  some 
impression  on  the  young  ones."  Heaven  grant  he  may 
succeed,  as  the  Whitakers  are  succeeding  in  Palermo. 

During  a  drive  of  three  hours  one  visits  the  five 
famous  temples  of  Girgenti.  According  to  Pindar, 
it  was  "  the  most  beautiful  city  of  mortals"  ;  but  then 
those  ancient  writers  had  travelled  so  little  they  called 
everything  superlative. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  richest  bishopric  in 
Sicily,  and  much  of  the  old  wall  of  the  town  remains, 
in  which  there  were  formerly  four  or  five  gates.  Leav- 
ing the  Hotel  des  Temples,  we  drove  towards  the  sea  ; 
on  our  left  were  the  ruins  of  a  little  Greek  house  not 
mentioned  in  Baedeker,  on  our  right  the  church  of  San 
Nicola.  This  is  a  curious  mixture  of  styles  :  the  Greek 
walls  of  the  church  remain,  and  a  colossal  marble  hand, 
in  which  lies  a  marble  basin  containing  holy  water, 
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probably  used  in  the  ancient  Greek  Church  for  offer- 
ings. The  roof  is  Roman,  and  the  combination  of 
Gothic  and  Norman  architecture,  with  the  remnants  of 
Corinthian  statues,  makes  an  interesting  whole.  The 
view  from  the  old-world  garden  behind  is  a  sweet 
picture. 

Again  turning  to  the  left,  we  reached  the  Temple 
of  Concord.  The  temples  of  Girgenti  are  hewn  in 
yellow  sandstone  ;  the  standing  ones  of  Concord  and 
Juno  are  not  so  big,  so  imposing,  or  in  such  a  mag- 
nificent position  as  those  at  Segesta,  and  none  of  them 
compare  in  size  or  completeness  with  those  wondrous 
white  giants  now  lying  in  the  dust  at  Selinus.  'Tis 
true  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  are  a  trifle  bigger 
than  those  of  Apollo  at  Selinus,  but  so  little  remains 
that  they  give  nothing  like  the  impression  of  vastness 
and  grandeur  of  those  three  temples  on  the  hill  of 
Selinunte,  and  the  yellow  sandstone  has  crumbled  away 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  its  white  rival. 

Four  things  at  Girgenti  struck  me  particularly. 

In  the  peripteros-hetastylos  Temple  of  Juno  the 
cella  remains,  the  most  complete  of  any  that  I  saw  in 
Sicily.  In  the  old  Greek  days  columns  formed  the 
outside  of  the  temple,  inside  which  was  a  blank  walled 
house  known  as  the  cella.  Between  this  sacred  spot 
and  the  pillars  the  worshippers  walked  and  sat,  the 
inner  place  being  reserved  for  the  priests  alone.  The 
cella  of  this  particular  temple  still  stands  several  feet 
high  ;  it  is  ninety-one  feet  long  and  thirty  wide  ;  the 
opening  of  the  door  is  at  one  end,  the  altar  stones  at 
the  other.     The  people  were  only  allowed  to  peep 
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through  the  door,  and  therefore  saw  even  less  of  what 
was  going  on  than  the  devout  do  in  some  of  the  side 
chapels  of  Roman  Catholic  churches  to-day. 

Reference  is  continually  being  made  in  the  description 
of  all  Greek  temples  to  the  cella,  so  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  it  somewhat. 

It  was  the  habitation  of  the  god.  In  temples  where 
oracles  were  given,  or  where  the  worship  was  connected 
with  mysteries,  only  priests  and  the  initiated  had  access. 

In  some  cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  human 
being  whatever  except  a  high  priest,  and  various  stories 
are  related  of  calamities  befalling  those  who  dared  steal  in. 

Sacrifices  did  not  take  place  in  the  cella,  but  in  the 
tbymele,  before  the  pronaos,  or  outer  court,  the  doors 
being  left  open  that  the  god  in  the  cella  might  see 
the  sacrifice. 

The  cella  was  more  elaborately  fitted  than  the  pronaos. 
The  god  was  placed  in  a  secluded  space  or  niche, 
always  under  shelter  from  above.  Images  of  friendly 
deities  were  sometimes  placed  round  the  cella  near  the 
special  god  or  goddess. 

There  was  an  oblation  table,  shaped  like  the  outer 
altar,  placed  before  each  deity,  on  which  the  priests 
placed  offerings,  and  each  had  his  own  altar  for  burnt 
offerings  in  the  thymele. 

The  priests  stood  in  the  thymele  (open  space  in  front 
of  the  pronaos)  or  in  the  trapeza  before  the  image,  and 
represented  the  people  who  (presumably)  performed 
their  private  devotions  in  the  peristyle. 

Many  Greek  temples  had  in  addition  to  the  cella  or  naosi 
an  adyton  or  Holy  of  Holies,  which  was  only  entered  by 
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the  chief  priests,  and  only  at  certain  times.  This  was 
sometimes  below  the  ground. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  rough  out- 
line of  Grecian  religious  ceremonial,  for  those  who  are 
not  Greek  scholars. 

The  gods  of  heaven  were  prayed  to  in  an  upright 
position,  with  the  hands  raised  ;  those  of  the  sea 
with  the  hands  horizontal  ;  those  of  the  lower  world 
with  the  hands  held  down.  The  latter  were  also 
invoked  by  stamping  the  feet  on  the  ground.  Kneeling 
was  not  customary  except  in  later  days  and  under 
Eastern  influence.  In  craving  protection,  however,  a 
devotee  would  clasp  a  statue  of  a  god  while  in  a  kneel- 
ing posture. 

In  praying  for  a  curse  on  a  criminal,  a  solemn  oath  as 
to  his  guilt  was  sworn  on  the  altar  or  before  the  statue 
of  the  god.  The  swearer  touched  one  of  these  deities, 
or  else  dipped  his  hand  in  sacrificial  blood,  calling  on 
three  gods  as  witnesses. 

Prayers  were  accompanied  by  propitiatory  offerings 
— either  for  adorning  the  sanctuary  or  for  immeditae 
consumption  by  fire — e.g.  first  fruits  (onions,  pumpkins, 
grapes,  figs,  olives),  cakes,  or  pastry  in  the  form  of 
animals — as  a  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 

Roasted  barley  was  either  thrown  into  the  flames  or 
sprinkled  on  the  necks  of  animals  about  to  be  sacrificed. 

In  Unbloody  Sacrifices,  the  priest,  crowned  with  laurels, 
threw  barley  on  the  altar  fire  from  a  basket  held  by  an 
acolyte.  Another  acolyte  held  either  a  torch  or  a  laurel- 
branch,  while  a  third  played  on  a  pipe.  This  was 
followed  by  libations — (to  some  gods,  unmixed  wine  ; 
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others  preferred  honey,  milk,  and  oil) — and  accompanied 
by  the  use  of  incense. 

In  Burnt  Sacrifices,  the  choice  of  animals  depended  on 
the  individual  qualities  and  preferences  of  the  god.  A 
white  beast  was  offered  to  the  heavenly  deities,  while  the 
marine  and  infernal  gods  preferred  black. 

All  animals,  baskets,  and  utensils  were  adorned  with 
twigs  or  wreaths.  The  Greeks  wore  wreaths,  or  else 
bands  of  wool,  at  all  religious  acts.  Criminals,  being 
forbidden  to  wear  these,  were  thus  excluded  from  the 
ceremony. 

The  horns  of  oxen  were  frequently  gilded  before 
slaughter.  Sometimes  a  handful  of  the  animal's  hair 
was  first  thrown  on  the  fire.  Ordinarily,  it  was  only  the 
entrails  and  thighs  which  were  offered. 

They  must  have  been  weird  ceremonies,  those  heathen 
offerings  •  the  wealth  of  flowers,  the  garlands  and 
wreaths,  the  gaily  decked  heads,  the  picturesque  habili- 
ments of  the  people,  the  beauty  of  the  scene  outside, 
the  majesty  of  the  buildings,  must  have  formed  a 
wondrous  scene,  accompanied,  as  the  ceremonies  were, 
by  strange  noises. 

Besides  the  cella  another  thing  which  I  particularly 
noticed  as  peculiar  to  Girgenti  was  the  Caryatide, 
of  which  there  were  formerly  thirty-eight  used  as 
supporting  pillars.  How  magnificent  they  must  have 
looked,  judging  by  the  monster  lying  prostrate  in  the 
Temple  of  Zeus  ;  this  stupendous  woman,  whose  arms 
are  raised  to  her  head,  is  25  feet  high.  These  figures 
were  also  known  as  Telamones  or  Atlantes.  There 
were  probably  thirty-eight  huge  columns  as  well  in  this 
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temple,  which  was  372  feet  long,  each  column  20  feet 
in  circumference,  and  the  flutings  in  them  are  so  broad 
they  admit  a  man's  back  easily  in  each.  Here,  also, 
are  endless  marks  and  indentations  in  the  blocks  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe  made  for  lifting  the  stones.  As  we 
saw  at  the  unfinished  Temple  of  Segesta,  the  ropes  were 
attached  to  pieces  of  stone  left  projecting  from  the  out- 
side stairway.  These  acted  as  the  pulley,  but  the  stones 
themselves  were  cut  into  at  the  sides,  and  the  rope 
passed  round  the  fluting  for  hoisting.  The  equivalent 
horseshoe  was  left  projecting  from  the  sister  stone,  so 
that,  when  these  two  reached  their  destination,  they 
fitted  neatly  into  one  another.  At  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
there  are  some  dozens  of  these  horseshoe  carvings 
visible. 

The  third  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  here,  as  else- 
where in  Sicily,  some  temples  opened  to  the  east  and 
some  to  the  west,  and  the  fourth  point  that  impressed 
me  was  that  sham  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  It 
has  descended  to  us  through  countless  generations,  and 
born  fruit  in  fertile  soil.  Like  the  magnificent  malachite 
on  the  vases  and  tables  in  the  palaces  of  Russia,  the 
marble  on  the  Greek  columns  was  merely  veneer  :  they 
were  no  more  solid  marble  than  the  tables  were  malachite, 
but,  when  finished,  were  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of 
plaster  made  from  finely  ground  white  marble  which 
glistened  in  the  sun,  and  gave  the  effect  of  beautiful 
marble  pillars,  while  they  were  really  nothing  of  the  kind. 
We  had  passed  whole  walls  of  solid  marble  between 
Sciacca  and  Girgenti,  where  the  peasants  had  excavated  it 
in  blocks  and  built  it  up  into  roadside  boundaries 
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Particularly  noticeable  is  the  sham  marble  facing  on  the 
sham  restoration  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Bits  of  two 
distinct  temples  have  been  stuck  together  ;  but  they  are 
so  charmingly  done,  they  form  one  of  the  prettiest 
pictures  in  Sicily. 

When  we  were  wandering  among  the  ruins,  I  espied 
a  particularly  handsome  green  flower,  and  gathered  two 
long  sprays,  intending  to  take  them  back  to  Granny, 
but  the  custodian,  suddenly  noticing  what  I  had  done, 
rushed  towards  me,  gesticulating  wildly.  I  thought 
perhaps  I  had  broken  the  law  unwittingly,  and  the 
Sicilian  gentleman  was  about  to  reprimand  me.  He 
seized  the  plant  from  my  hand,  lifted  my  skirt,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  You  are  all  covered  with  the  poisonous  milk."  A 
long  white  stream  was  running  from  my  jacket  down 
my  skirt.  The  poor  man  was  much  perturbed,  and 
threw  away  the  flower,  but  when  he  beheld  me  wiping 
off  the  mess  with  my  handkerchief,  he  cried  with  even 
greater  vehemence  that  on  no  account  must  I  use  my 
handkerchief  again,  or  some  dire  disease  would  attack 
my  face.  Visions  of  horrible  spots  and  maladies  de- 
picted on  votive  offerings  at  the  churches  rose  before 
me,  and  I  followed  his  advice.  Mr.  Joshua  Whitaker 
tells  me  the  plant  was  probably  one  of  the  genus 
euphobia,  a  strong  irritant  which  causes  inflammation. 

There  is  a  small  Roman  columbarium  near  these 
temples.  It  was  formerly  a  Greek  well,  but  the  Romans 
turned  it  into  a  columbarium,  and  the  graves  of  the 
different  families  are  distinctly  visible  ;  but  of  course  it 
is  a  very  small  affair  in  comparison  with  the  tombs  at 
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Rome  or  Syracuse.  They  assured  us  this  had  been  a 
Greek  well,  and  as  water  is  still  scarce  at  Girgenti,  and 
has  all  to  be  carried  by  carts  or  pitchers — there  being 
no  water  laid  on  in  the  houses — it  is  possible  that  this 
theory  is  correct  ;  but  it  is  exactly  the  same  shape  as  the 
Roman  corn-cellar  recently  found  by  Professor  Boni  in 
the  Forum  at  Rome.  It  is  small  at  the  mouth,  and 
much  larger  below.  Is  it  to  do  with  the  piscina,  which 
was  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference  and  twenty  cubits 
deep — the  work  of  Carthaginian  slaves  ? 

Is  it  a  reservoir  in  connection  with  the  great  sewers, 
constructed  by  Carthaginian  slaves  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Himera  ? 

Diodorus,  quoting  from  an  earlier  author,  mentions  a 
certain  Gilias,  whose  cellar  contained  so  much  wine  that 
three  hundred  reservoirs  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock  to 
contain  it.    Each  reservoir  held  seven  hundred  gallons. 

Leigh  Hunt  in  his  Mount  Hybla  papers  also  men- 
tions this  fact.    Is  it,  therefore,  a  wine  vault  ? 

It  might  have  been  anything  in  the  days  of  prosperity, 
for  the  town  once  possessed  800,000  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  Laertes  in  his  biography  of  Empedocles.  He 
relates  how  at  a  certain  marriage  800  carriages  and 
1,600  horsemen  escorted  a  bride  to  the  city,  illumin- 
ated as  brilliantly  as  the  light  of  day,  while  a  victor 
from  the  Olympian  games  was  welcomed  by  300 
chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  milk-white  horses. 

In  those  days  there  was  great  jealousy  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Agrigentum,  although  in  wealth,  commerce, 
and  public  monuments  Girgenti  appears  to  have  been 
first.    She  did  vast  trade  with  Carthage  and  the  African 
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coast.  At  that  time  neither  the  vine  nor  olive,  Grote 
says,  were  much  cultivated  at  Libya,  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians derived  their  wine  and  oil  from  Southern  Sicily, 
especially  from  Agrigentum.  The  temples  of  the  city 
were  on  the  grandest  scale  of  magnificence,  and  the 
population,  free  as  well  as  slave,  was  Very  great. 
How  the  mighty  have  fallen. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  about  the 
town  of  Girgenti  itself.  The  cathedral  is  mediaeval, 
and  its  only  beauty  is  a  rococo  chancel  and  a  splendid 
Roman  sarcophagus.  But  it  struck  one  curious  note. 
The  Church  and  the  State  in  Italy  are  of  course  ant- 
agonistic, yet  in  the  cathedral,  facing  the  high  altar, 
hung  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen.  They  were 
framed,  were  both  hanging  crooked,  and  very  high  up  ; 
but  there  they  hung,  the  State  smiling  down  on  the 
Church  below. 

There  are  quaint  streets  with  steps  leading  off  in 
every  direction,  up  and  down  which  mules,  horses,  and 
donkeys  wander  all  day  ;  there  are  houses  built  right 
into  the  rocks,  in  which  people  live,  and  there  is  a 
certain  old-worldness  that  is  delightful  about  Girgenti. 

The  little  shops  have  no  fronts  or  windows,  only  an 
open  door,  and  consequently  display  their  wares  as  a  fringe 
over  the  entrance.  One  lump  of  charcoal  hanging  by  a 
string  denoted  a  charcoal  merchant,  one  fennel  or  potato 
a  greengrocer,  a  bottle  of  oil  or  win£  a  vendor  of  the 
same,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  balconies  were  handsome, 
but  not  so  handsome  as  the  fine  ironwork  at  Sciacca, 
where  many  of  the  balustrades  were  worthy  of  the  days 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet.    Most  of  the  Girgenti  balconies 
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had  a  flowerpot  at  either  end,  held  in  its  place  by  a 
spike.  A  purple  dust  lying  on  a  mat  attracted  our 
attention.  It  was  the  residue  from  wine  lying  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  prior  to  being  made  into  tartaric  acid.  Of 
course  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  street  walls,  just  the 
primitive  hole  used  instead  of  a  chimney  so  prevalent 
in  Sicily. 

A  whole  town  without  a  chimney  sounds  strange 
to  English  ideas,  but  it  is  a  state  of  things  quite  com- 
mon in  Sicily,  where  the  small  brazier  or  stove  is  all 
that  is  required  for  cooking,  and  the  smoke  escapes  by 
the  hole  in  the  wall.  Such  a  thing  as  a  chimney  is  not 
required,  and  therefore  practically  is  unknown  ;  for 
artificial  warmth  is  seldom  necessary,  and  is  too  ex- 
pensive a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  populace, 
who  just  sit  beside  a  pot  of  smouldering  charcoal  if 
they  wish  to  get  warm. 

There  are  some  bubbling  mud-pools  a  few  miles  from 
Girgenti,  and  as  we  had  visited  the  natural  Turkish 
baths  at  San  Galogero,  my  sister  was  anxious  to  see  a 
further  volcanic  display.  I  cannot  say  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  subject  myself,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  boiling  mud-pools  of  Iceland. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  vicissitudes.  We  started  off 
in  grand  style  in  a  carriage,  but  had  only  gone  a  few 
hundred  yards  when  we  discovered  that  one  of  the 
horses  was  dead  lame.  A  battle  royal  ensued.  Our 
coachman  declared  it  was  all  right,  and  he  could  drive 
the  horse  perfectly  well  :  we  insisted  it  was  all  wrong, 
and  firmly  refused  to  sit  behind  it.  Really  these  people 
are  little  short  of  barbaric  in  their  treatment  of  animals. 
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Kindness  to  dumb  creatures  is  the  outcome  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  neither  Church  nor  State  has  yet  taught 
Italians  that  poor  beasts  can  feel. 

We  changed  one  pair  of  horses  and  started  afresh. 
The  drive  proved  uninteresting.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  town  we  noticed  fumes  of  sulphur,  and  found  our- 
selves facing  a  sulphur  mountain,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  mineral  was  being  fused  and  prepared  for  export. 
Through  a  small  hole  on  the  hillside  we  observed  men 
and  boys,  stripped  to  the  waist  and  only  wearing  short 
cotton  trousers,  emerging  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  sacks  of  sulphur  on  their  backs.  Sulphur  ore,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  chief  exports  of  Sicily,  and  its 
fumes  are  often  noticeable.  A  visit  to  a  sulphur  mine 
is  not  uninteresting,  although  somewhat  dirty.  Twenty- 
seven  thousand  people  are  employed  in  the  Sicilian 
mines,  of  which  there  are  about  three  hundred.  They 
are  poor  ;  their  life  is  a  hard  one,  often  injurious  to 
health  ;  and  the  worst  class  of  native  is  to  be  found 
among  the  mineral  workers. 

The  great  square  cakes  of  fused  sulphur  come  down 
from  the  mountains  on  mules,  one  large  cake  being  slung 
on  either  side  of  the  little  beast,  who  walks  solemnly 
on  in  single  file  behind  his  brother  mules,  a  dozen 
or  so  to  each  driver.  Not  only  do  mules  go  alone, 
but  carts  are  started  off  along  country  roads  with 
nothing  but  the  sagacity  of  the  horse  or  mule  to  take 
them  to  their  destination. 

Although  the  sun  was  shining,  the  wind  was  cold, 
and  we  were  glad  of  our  warm  wraps  and  carriage- 
rugs,  and  appreciated  smoked  glasses  and  blue  veils, 
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for  there  is  a  particularly  white  glare  caused  by  the 
brilliant  sunshine  on  the  dusty  roads,  which  affects  the 
eyes,  and  when  intensified  in  summer  gives  the  natives 
ophthalmia.  Wise  men  wear  soft  felt  hats  in  Sicily,  and 
wise  women  tight-fitting  toques,  for  the  wind  seems  to 
blow  six  days  out  of  every  seven.  Again  we  noticed 
the  terrible  dearth  of  fine  old  trees,  and  consequently 
scarcity  of  fuel.  There  were  orchards  of  almond, 
peach,  and  loquat  trees  with  peas  or  beans  growing 
between,  and  there  were  miles  and  miles  of  well- 
cultivated  fields  of  wheat,  even  on  the  steep  hillsides  ; 
but  there  were  neither  trees  nor  hedges  by  the  road 
as  we  plodded  up  and  down  hills,  admiring  the  rocky 
panorama  in  the  distance.  One  expects  to  find  bad 
roads  or  no  roads  over  the  ranches  of  Texas,  but  it 
was  as  great  a  surprise  to  learn  the  shocking  condition 
of  the  public  highways  in  Sicily  as  it  was  in  Canada. 
The  last  quarter  of  a  mile  was  positively  awful  :  stones 
the  size  of  a  man's  head  lay  upon  a  road  of  natural 
rock.  At  last  we  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  alighted 
and  walked  to  the  actual  mud-pools.  The  Sicilian  idea 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  must  be  elastic,  for  it 
took  us  half  an  hour's  steady  going  over  boulders, 
crossing  streams,  and  clambering  over  dry,  crumbling 
mud,  to  reach  the  hill  of  Maccaluba.  It  was  not  that 
the  climb  was  so  steep,  but  the  muddy  way  had  been 
much  trodden  by  mules  in  wet  weather,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  comfortable  footing.  As  we  ascended, 
grass  became  more  rare,  and  the  summit  was  quite  arid, 
with  tiny  volcanoes  of  grey  mud  slowly  throbbing  and 
bubbling,  while  the  overflow  oozed  away  in  a  greasy 
stream  till  it  gradually  dried  below. 
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There  was  no  noise,  but  the  most  appalling  smell 
prevailed.  The  largest  of  the  craters  was  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  across,  and  the  smallest  about  one 
inch.  Sometimes  they  were  solitary,  sometimes  in 
groups  of  five  or  six,  but  all  slowly  throbbing  at 
intervals  of  about  fifteen  seconds,  as  they  had  probably 
throbbed  for  thousands  of  years,  so  little  does  time 
count  in  the  vast  geology  of  this  world. 

During  ourt  absence  the  carriage  waited  at  a  small 
farm.  It  was  a  very  small  farm,  but  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  big.  A  gaunt,  ugly  woman  with  projecting 
teeth  brought  out  chairs  from  her  barren  homestead 
that  we  might  rest.  There  was  a  little  girl  of  three, 
who,  with  a  large,  black,  open  knife,  was  slicing  what 
looked  like  green  rhubarb,  and  eating  it.  Her  shawl 
tumbled  off  her  head  during  the  operation,  and  the 
mother's  joy  at  the  gift  of  a  black-headed  pin  to  fasten 
it  was  delightful  to  witness.  The  child,  marvellous 
to  relate,  did  not  cut  herself,  and  presently  closed  the 
knife  in  professional  style  and  ran  off  to  her  father 
to  place  it  herself  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat.  He 
was  a  nice-looking  man,  and — evidently  wishing  to  do 
the  honours  of  his  tiny  yard — fetched  some  corn  in  a 
measure,  and  calling  in  a  mysterious  key,  was  quickly 
surrounded  by  cocks,  hens,  and  three  lovely  peacocks — 
two  of  which  were  white.  Again  we  noticed  the 
wonderful  breed  of  the  poultry  ;  handsome  gamecocks 
are  quite  common  in  the  poorest  homes  in  Sicily,  and  so 
are  white  leghorns  and  dorkings. 

These  kindly,  hospitable  folk  would  not  let  us  leave 
until  we  had  told  them  the  English  name  of  fennel, 
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artichoke,  and  other  vegetables  from  the  garden,  and  in 
return  tried  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  every  flower  and 
shrub  that  grew  there. 

When  we  were  eventually  back  in  the  carriage  the 
coachman  endeavoured  to  explain  something  which  his 
limited  Italian  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  grasp,  till  he 
made  us  understand  by  signs  that  two  of  his  horses 
had  each  cast  a  shoe,  which  necessitated  our  diverging 
hence  to  Aragona  Caldare  to  replace  them.  It  was 
getting  late,  the  hour  for  tea  had  passed,  so  we  gladly 
acquiesced,  feeling  a  town  offered  the  possibilities  of 
coffee.  But  we  had  reckoned  without  our  host ; 
although  the  town  has  14,000  inhabitants  there  was  no 
place  where  it  was  possible  to  procure  refreshment. 
The  carriage  drew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  out 
came  the  blacksmith  with  a  sort  of  housemaid's  box  in 
his  hand,  and  the  shoeing  commenced. 

We  walked  up  the  street  in  search  of  a  cafe,  and 
were  speedily  followed  by  the  entire  male  population, 
of  which  the  town  seemed  to  be  principally  composed. 
There  being  no  cake-shop,  we  invested  in  a  funny  little 
loaf  of  bread,  but  as  the  penny  did  not  include  a  paper 
in  which  to  wrap  it,  we  proceeded  to  a  wine-shop  with 
the  loaf  fully  disclosed  to  the  public  gaze.  Here  the 
girl — who,  wonderful  to  relate,  chanced  to  be  young 
and  pretty — could  speak  nothing  but  Sicilian,  so  a 
gallant  from  the  crowd,  who  had  penetrated  right  into 
the  shop  behind  us,  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  act 
as  interpreter  in  Italian.  We  bought  a  wonderful 
yellow  wine,  on  the  label  of  which  glittered  the  word 
Manderino.  Mandarin  oranges  sounded  delicious,  so  we 
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bought  it  with  joy.  Once  back  in  the  carriage  and 
jogging  on  our  way,  we  found  the  quaint  loaf  of  bread 
more  palatable  than  the  Mandarino  wine,  which  had  a 
flavour  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  odour  of  hair-oil  ! 
We  handed  the  bottle  to  the  driver,  who  smacked  his 
lips  over  its  contents. 

Before  parting  with  our  guide  the  day  before,  whose 
services  were  no  longer  necessary  after  our  return 
to  civilisation — Girgenti  was  civilisation  by  contrast 
to  what  we  had  passed  through — I  gave  him  three 
dozen  photographs,  and  asked  him  to  take  them  into 
the  town  and  get  them  developed.  The  hurry  arose 
from  the  fact  that  I  had  promised  a  copy  of  their 
portraits  to  each  of  the  soldiers.  The  next  morning, 
before  I  was  up,  I  was  handed  a  small  parcel  of  tissue- 
paper  ;  and  kodak  fiends  like  myself  may  imagine  my 
horror  when  I  found  it  contained  the  three  rolls  of 
black  paper  all  torn  open  and  loosely  tied  with  a  piece 
of  cotton. 

I  almost  shrieked  with  agony,  and  pushed  them 
under  the  bedclothes  to  keep  further  light  from  pene- 
trating to  their  utter  destruction.  Fool !  fool  that  I 
had  been  to  send  the  films  to  be  developed  in  a  little 
town  like  Girgenti  !  Of  course,  all  three  dozen  must 
be  spoilt :  had  not  the  man's  curiosity  and  want  of 
knowledge  made  him  undo  the  precious  roll  to  see 
what  they  were  composed  of,  thus  ruining  the  whole 
lot  ?  Surely  it  was  enough  to  make  the  elderly  scribe 
weep.  I  hurled  anathemas  on  that  man's  devoted  head, 
and,  after  all,  they  should  have  been  blessings,  for  the 
poor  fellow  had  not  only  developed  the  photographs, 
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but  had  actually  sat  up  all  night  drying  the  films  before 
his  little  olive-leaf  pot  of  fire  that  he  might  return 
them  to  the  signora  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Evidently  not  having  any  paper  at  his  disposal,  he 
had  wrapped  them  up  loosely  in  the  black  covers  in 
which  they  had  been  handed  to  him. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  we  turned 
our  backs  on  Girgenti  after  a  ten  days'  visit.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  spots  in  Sicily. 

If  carriages  drive  three  or  four  miles  an  hour, 
trains  average  ten  or  twenty.  Nevertheless,  the  railway 
coaches  are  comfortable,  and  some  attempt  is  made  to 
improve  the  speed.  Once  a  week  (Thursday)  a  train 
de  luxe  leaves  Girgenti  at  9.45  and  arrives  in  Syracuse 
at  7  p.m.  The  Strade  Ferrate  delta  Sicilia  are  to  be 
congratulated,  for  although  it  takes  nine  hours  to  ac- 
complish about  two  hundred  miles,  it  carries  a  restaurant- 
car,  and  lunch,  tea,  and  dinner  can  be  procured  on  board. 
The  meals,  too,  are  good,  and  reasonable  in  price. 

The  people  of  Sicily  are  also  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  punctuality.  The  trains  are  seldom  late ;  carriages, 
meals,  or  that  kindly  but  much-hated  rap  in  the  morn- 
ing, are  all  up  to  time  ;  in  fact,  in  comparision  with 
Russia,  Norway,  Spain,  or  Mexico,  the  Sicilian  punctu- 
ality is  remarkable.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
another  point.  Every  station  has  its  name  written  up 
in  large  letters  quite  distinctly,  and  hideous  advertise- 
ments are  not  plastered  all  over  the  walls. 

As  an  instance  of  the  primitive  condition  of  Trinacria, 
however,  I  may  cite  the  following.  It  so  chanced  that  the 
luggage  from  Girgenti  to  Syracuse  cost  twenty-one  francs 
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for  transport.  Wishing  to  keep  small  change  for  the 
restaurant-car,  I  proffered  a  note  of  a  hundred  lire  (now 
equal  to  a  hundred  francs)  to  pay  for  it,  expecting  to  get 
back  seventy-nine  francs.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the 
man  looked  at  it,  turned  it  over,  shook  his  head,  and 
regretted  he  had  not  got  so  much  change,  but  he  would 
ask  at  the  booking-office.  The  booking-office  clerk 
looked  distressed,  but  could  not  change  it  either,  so  my 
small  money  had  to  go.  A  train  de  luxe  and  a  booking- 
office  without  seventy-nine  francs  in  change  sounds 
ridiculous,  but  probably  everyone  had  circular  tickets 
like  ourselves,  for  they  are  cheaper  and  less  trouble  in 
the  end,  even  if  one  forfeits  bits,  as  we  often  did. 

Having  settled  the  matter,  I  was  about  to  fold  up  the 
luggage-ticket  when  I  noticed  it  was  still  wet,  so  put 
the  thumb  of  my  old  glove  upon  it  to  dry  it.  The 
porter  noticed  this,  and  stooping  down,  picked  up  some 
dust  from  the  platform,  with  which  he  sprinkled  my 
ticket  in  truly  primitive  but  very  effective  fashion. 

Blotting-paper  is  practically  unknown,  and  sand  is 
still  in  common  use. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  SYRACUSE 

A  LL  historians  and  classical  scholars  love  Syracuse, 
ii  It  probably  reflects  more  history  than  any  other 
spot  on  earth,  with  the  exception  of  Rome.  Ancient 
Syracuse  possessed  half  a  million  inhabitants  :  modern 
Syracuse  only  contains  31,000.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !  But  the  ghosts  of  a  glorious  past  remain, 
although  modern  Syracuse  is  but  a  poor  affair — just  a 
slow,  sleepy,  ugly  town,  without  even  the  attraction  of 
a  beautiful  situation. 

Syracuse  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  Hellenic 
cities  in  Sicily.  It  was  originally  an  island,  but  so  close 
to  the  coast  that  a  bridge — now  a  veritable  road — con- 
nects the  two.  It  is  not  exactly  a  road  either,  for  it  is 
too  wide  for  that,  and  was  the  Plemmyrium  of  the 
ancients. 

In  olden  days  the  small  island  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  the  whole  population  :  consequently  the  Greek 
theatre,  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  the  great  tombs 
were  all  built  on  the  mainland. 

It  is  probable  that  Syracuse  was  founded  about 
734  b.c.  by  the  Corinthians  under  Archias,  who  found 
a  Phoenician  settlement  already  there.    At  this  time 
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the  nobles  formed  the  Government,  and  were  called 
gamores.  To  them  were  allotted  the  best  seats  in  the 
theatres,  while  the  people  themselves  were  mere  slaves, 
and  compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil,  which  was  most 
fertile.  The  slaves  and  the  gamores  were  continually 
at  war,  but  they  still  found  time  to  erect  many  build- 
ings, and  have  left  valuable  specimens  of  architecture. 

In  485  b.c.  Gelon  went  to  live  in  Syracuse,  and  did 
much  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  city.  Five  years 
later  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  and  the 
great  era  of  Greek  sway  in  Sicily  began.  Gelon  only 
reigned  seven  years,  but  before  he  died  had  raised  a 
great  city  about  him.  How  Syracuse  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  how  endless  naval  battles  were 
fought,  how  Demosthenes  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
how  the  Carthaginians  overran  the  place,  how  at  a  later 
period  a  Roman  vessel  entered  the  town  by  the  famous 
Arethusa  well,  how  the  city  was  plundered  of  its  enor- 
mous booty,  its  treasures  being  sent  to  Rome — Syracuse 
itself  becoming  a  Roman  provincial  town — is  history 
too  deep  and  profound  for  this  volume.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Cicero  described  the  Syracuse  of  his  day  as  "the 
largest  of  Greek,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities." 

On  first  arriving  in  Syracuse  one  feels  bewildered  by 
the  many  things  there  are  to  be  seen.  Each  person  has 
some  pet  theory  as  to  the  antiquities  and  history  of  the 
place  ;  but  one  and  all  centre  their  interest  in  the  great 
harbour.  This  "great  harbour"  does  not  seem  very 
great  nowadays  :  it  is  simply  a  bay  with  a  few  ships, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  its  past  importance.  The 
following  facts  taken  from  Grote  will  be  of  interest  as 
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giving  some  idea  of  the  part  which  the  town  once  played 
in  Greek  warfare. 

In  415  b.c.  the  Athenians,  having  promised  help  to 
the  people  of  Egesta,  who  were  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Silenus  and  Syracuse,  proceeded  to  attack  the  latter, 
as  mentioned  in  Chapter  VI. 

Their  leader,  Nikias,  sailed  by  night  along  the  coast, 
rounding  the  island  of  Ortygia  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse.  Unopposed,  he  landed  his  troops,  and  the 
following  day  gained  a  trifling  victory — a  victory  more 
harmful  than  beneficial,  for  its  temporary  stimulus  only 
served  Nikias  as  an  excuse  for  three  months'  inaction, 
during  which  time  the  Syracusans  managed  to  enlarge 
their  fortifications. 

When  the  winter  ended,  a  further  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  again  victorious,  and 
the  Syracusans,  disheartened  at  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  by  the  presence 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  harbour,  shut  themselves 
within  their  walls.  Meanwhile  the  confidence  of  the 
Athenians  increased,  for,  as  the  report  of  their  victories 
spread,  many  Sikel  tribes  and  Italian  Greeks  who  had 
hitherto  wavered  now  helped  them  with  money  or  sup- 
plies ;  and,  further,  Nikias  was  in  secret  correspondence 
with  people  in  Syracuse  who  kept  him  informed  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  besieged. 

So  assured  was  he  of  victory  that  he  offered  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  entrance  into  the  city  of  a  Spartan  force 
under  Gylippus,  that  had  been  sent  to  help  Syracuse. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  seems  to  have  left  his  men 
unprovided  with  fuel  and  water,  while  the  enemy  was 
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in  possession  of  the  famous  well  of  Arethusa,  which  was 
then  fresh  water. 

Athens  now  sent  a  second  force,  under  command  of 
Demosthenes.  The  latter  was  at  first  successful,  but 
soon  met  with  reverses,  and,  in  despair,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Athens. 

Nikias,  after  further  delay,  gave  the  order  for  the 
fleet  to  withdraw.  But  on  the  eve  of  departure  there 
was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  taking  this  as  a  sign 
from  the  gods  that  they  should  remain,  Nikias  accepted 
the  omen.  Thus,  while  he  might  have  escaped,  he 
stayed  for  what  must  be  certain  defeat,  for  the  intention 
of  the  Athenians  to  escape  had  become  known  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  latter  determined  on  an  immediate  attack 
both  by  sea  and  land.  On  land  the  assault  of  Gylippus 
was  repulsed,  but  the  Athenian  fleet  was  hopelessly 
defeated. 

The  Syracusans  hastened  to  block  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  with  a  line  of  ships,  thus  cutting  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Athenians,  unless  they  could  succeed  in  forcing  the 
line. 

After  a  terrible  engagement,  in  which  the  1 10  remain- 
ing Athenian  ships  were  further  reduced  to  about  60, 
Demosthenes  proposed  to  Nikias  that  they  should  man 
what  was  left  of  the  fleet  and  escape  from  the  harbour  at 
daybreak.  But  the  spirit  of  the  sailors  was  broken, 
and  they  would  hear  of  nothing  but  marching  inland. 
Accordingly,  after  more  postponements  on  the  part  of 
Nikias,  the  Athenian  army,  numbering  40,000,  started 
on  its  ill-fated  march.  Many  of  the  men  were  sick  or 
wounded,  many  had  absolutely  no  provisions. 
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The  march  was  directed  towards  the  territory  of  the 
Sikels  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the  road  ascended 
over  a  steep  hill  (the  Acraean  cliff)  where  the  Syracusans 
had  fortified  themselves. 

After  spending  two  days  in  trying  to  force  this 
position,  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  turned  off  to  the  left, 
towards  the  sea.  But  they  were  overtaken,  surrounded 
by  superior  forces,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Out  of 
the  40,000  men  who  had  started  from  the  camp,  only 
9,000  remained  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  day.  Some 
returned  to  Athens,  but  the  majority  were  herded  in 
the  stone  quarries. 

"  Into  these  quarries,"  says  Grote,  "  deep  hollows  of 
confined  space,  the  miserable  prisoners  were  placed, 
lying  one  upon  another  without  the  smallest  protection 
or  convenience.  For  subsistence  they  received,  each  day, 
a  ration  of  one  pint  of  wheaten  bread  with  only  half  a 
pint- of  water,  so  that  they  were  not  preserved  from  the 
pangs  either  of  hunger  or  of  thirst.  Exposed  to  these 
fearful  privations,  sick  and  wounded  at  the  time  of 
arrival,  many  of  them  speedily  died,  and  happiest  was 
he  who  died  first,  leaving  an  unconscious  corpse  which 
the  Syracusans  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  remove. 
Under  this  condition  and  treatment  they  remained 
seventy  days,  when  all  the  surviving  prisoners  were 
removed,  except  the  native  Athenians  and  the  few  Italian 
or  Sicilian  Greeks.  All  those  removed  were  sold  as 
slaves  ;  the  dead  bodies  were  probably  removed  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  prison  thus  rendered  less  loathsome. 
What  became  of  the  remaining  prisoners  we  are  not  told. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  those  who  could  survive  so 
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great  an  extremity  of  suffering  might,  after  a  certain 
time,  have  obtained  their  release." .  .  . 

After  lengthy  discussion,  Nikias  and  Demosthenes 
were  condemned  to  death.   Both  died  by  their  own  hand. 

The  historian  further  relates  that — such  was  the 
popularity  of  the  dramas  of  Euripides  in  Sicily — those 
Athenian  prisoners  (condemned  to  perpetual  slavery) 
who  could  repeat  considerable  portions  of  the  plays  by 
heart,  won  the  affection  of  their  owners  and  obtained 
their  release. 

He  concludes  : — 

"  Such  was  the  close  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by 
Athens  against  Syracuse.  Never  in  Grecian  history  had 
a  force  so  large,  so  costly,  so  efficient  and  full  of  promise 
and  confidence  been  sent  forth  ;  never  in  Grecian  his- 
tory had  ruin  so  complete  and  sweeping,  or  victory  so 
glorious  and  unexpected  been  witnessed.  Its  conse- 
quences were  felt  from  one  end  of  the  Grecian  world 
to  the  other." 

Such  are  the  rough  details  of  one  of  the  greatest  fights 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Although  the  Greeks  were 
finally  expelled  from  Syracuse,  they  were  there  long 
enough  to  leave  vast  trophies  of  their  architectural  power 
behind.  Their  theatre,  their  aqueducts,  and  their 
temple  walls  still  remain. 

Of  course,  everyone  going  to  Sicily  visits  Syracuse, 
for  it  is  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
the  world,  though  little  now  remains  beyond  its  glorious 
name.  There  are  many  places  in  Sicily  far  more 
beautiful,  and  one  needs  to  be  a  good  classical  scholar — 
which  I  am  not — to  work  out  its  history  from  its  ruins. 
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The  Greek  theatre  interested  me  most,  and,  after  that, 
the  museum,  which  has  been  so  well  arranged  by  the 
director,  Professor  Orsi,  that  it  is  quite  a  joy.  It  is  far 
better  in  every  way  than  the  museum  in  Palmero,  though 
the  building  is  not  so  picturesque.  There  are  cases  and 
cases  of  ornaments,  vases,  and  implements  of  the  earliest 
Sicilian  inhabitants,  the  Sikels,  showing  that  these  people 
were  versed  in  the  art  of  working  metal,  and  of  erecting 
clay  and  stone  walls,  evidently  long  before  the  days  of 
the  Grecian  invasion  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.c. 
These  people  did  not  burn  their  dead,  but  buried  them 
sitting  in  a  cave  round  a  vase  containing  wine,  which  the 
corpse  might  drink.  Fine  specimens  of  such  vases  are 
in  the  museum. 

Then  comes  a  beautiful  collection  of  Greek  pottery,  a 
splendid  assortment  of  coins,  sarcophagi,  ornaments  of 
all  kinds,  and  even  children's  toys  of  ancient  origin,  for 
which  Trinacria  was  renowned. 

Sicily  is  especially  famous  for  its  coins  ;  in  fact,  the 
finest  coins  in  the  world  were  produced  there  during  the 
Greek  era.  Sir  John  Evans,  President  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society,  lately  told  me  he  considered  the  Sicilian 
coins  about  400  b.c.  by  far  the  finest  examples  of 
medallion  art  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  An  opinion 
from  such  an  authority  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest 
value.  They  certainly  are  beautiful,  and  the  ones  in 
the  Syracuse  Museum  are  worthy  of  long  inspection. 
The  designs  of  some  of  the  heads,  the  exquisite  model- 
ling of  horses  in  active  movement,  worked  both  in 
gold  and  silver,  are  quite  wonderful.  Every  muscle  is 
chiselled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  can  be  looked  at 
through  a  magnifying  glass. 
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A  most  interesting  figure  of  Aphrodite  found  in  the 
Greek  theatre  in  1804  is  lovely,  but  the  ankles  are 
curiously  thick  for  a  Greek  statue.  In  Grecian  sculp- 
ture one  generally  noticed  the  fineness  of  the  extremities, 
but  beautiful  as  this  figure  is,  she  is  a  thick-set  woman. 

As  a  curious  compromise  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  eras  there  is  a  double-headed  vase  in  terra-cotta. 
On  the  one  side  the  face  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a 
mother  with  a  Greek  nose,  on  the  other  the  daughter  with 
a  Roman  profile.  These  heads  were  evidently  intended 
to  hold  flowers,  as  they  are  open  at  the  top  like  other 
statues  made  for  the  same  purpose. 

Traces  of  commerce  with  the  outside  world— even  in 
remote  centuries — are  noticeable  in  the  museum,  where 
there  are  several  Egyptian  curios  found  in  ancient 
Syracuse,  and  also  two  slabs,  on  which  there  is  Arabic 
writing. 

We  think  ourselves  very  clever,  but  really  when  one 
sees  the  coins,  jewels,  pottery,  carvings,  etc.,  of  twenty- 
five  centuries  ago,  all  our  modern  conceit  vanishes. 
Even  waterpipes  and  taps,  looking-glasses  and  combs, 
were  known  to  the  ancients. 

There  are  some  interesting  drives  round  Syracuse, 
although  its  situation  is  nothing  like  so  beautiful  as 
many  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns.  During  one  of  them 
we  halted,  and  rang  the  outer  bell  of  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  which,  in  a  few  moments,  was  answered  by  a 
Franciscan  friar — one  of  the  twenty-five  who  live  in  the 
monastery  near  by. 

He  was  a  nice  youth  of  Sicilian  birth,  and  spoke  a 
little  Italian,  which  he  endeavoured  to  deliver  distinctly 
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so  that  we  might  understand  him.  He  told  us  hardly  any 
of  his  visitors  comprehended  a  word  he  said,  and  seemed 
to  think  our  faulty  knowledge  of  the  language  remark- 
ably good.  He  appeared  quite  picturesque  in  his 
brown  robe.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  square  lamp 
hanging  by  a  chain,  which  looked  almost  as  ancient  as 
the  church  itself.  It  was  filled  with  oil,  and  from  the 
four  corners  came  the  wicks  which  he  lighted.  He  was 
so  nice  and  courteous  that  he  even  apologised  for  the 
smell  of  his  lamp,  and  fetched  a  chair  for  Granny  to  sit 
on,  for  he  would  not  let  her  stand  for  a  moment.  He 
bade  us  follow  him  first  to  the  Catacombs  of  San 
Giovanni,  which  date  from  the  fourth  century  a.d. — for 
we  must  now  take  a  jump  of  800  years  from  the  date 
of  the  famous  Greek  fight.  These  catacombs  are  said 
to  be  larger  than  those  in  Rome.  I  did  not  find  them 
so  imposing,  however,  probably  from  the  fact  that  light 
and  fresh  air  are  now  admitted  from  above.  They  are 
made  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  passages  going  off  in 
each  direction  being  some  eight  or  ten  feet  wide.  There 
are  tiny  cuttings  in  the  rock  where  babies  have  been 
buried,  different-sized  cellars  for  different-sized  families, 
but  all  the  marble  facings  and  inscriptions  are  gone, 
although  a  tiny  bit  of  fresco  still  remains  here  and 
there.  There  was  formerly  more  than  one  floor ;  there- 
fore thousands — one  might  almost  say  tens  of  thousands 
— of  people  were  probably  buried  in  those  queer  rocky 
caves. 

There  are  almost  more  tombs,  graves,  and  catacombs 
left  in  Syracuse  than  anything  else,  which  alone  gives 
some  idea  of  the  former  enormous  population.  There 
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are  peculiar  large  circular  chambers  in  the  catacombs  also 
full  of  graves,  the  most  important  being  the  Rotonda 
d'Antiochia,  which  somehow  reminded  me  of  the  modern 
graves  of  the  kings  of  Spain  at  the  Escurial,  near 
Madrid. 

San  Giovanni,  the  ancient  church,  was  founded  in 
1 182  ;  beneath  it  is  the  crypt  of  St.  Marcian,  dating  from 
the  fourth  century. 

Our  monk  was  most  solicitous  that  we  should  not  fall 
down  the  rugged  stairway.  The  church  was  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  repair.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  preached  there  when  he  tarried 
in  Syracuse  for  three  days  on  his  way  to  Rome.  (Acts 
xxviii.  12.)  San  Marcian,  whose  name  was  given  to  the 
church,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  here,  and  the 
monk  showed  us  with  great  interest — by  placing  himself 
in  position — how  the  saint  had  been  bound  to  a  granite 
pillar  which  is  still  standing,  while,  above,  a  tiny  bit  of 
fresco  depicts  the  palm  of  the  martyr. 

To  my  mind  none  of  this  was  as  interesting  as  the 
wonderful  Greek  theatre,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  in  Sicily  ;  but  as  its  stage  is  not  so  good  as 
that  at  Taormina,  the  rendering  of  Greek  plays  shall 
be  described  in  that  chapter. 

At  Syracuse  the  theatre  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
is  nearly  semicircular  in  form,  and  165  yards  in  diameter, 
and  took  the  slaves  nine  years  to  excavate.  It  is  said  to 
have  held  40,000  persons,  and  as  the  Albert  Hall  in 
London  only  holds  10,000 — or  a  quarter  that  number — 
some  idea  of  its  size  may  be  formed.  From  that  theatre 
folk  watched  the  battle  in  the  great  harbour  below, 
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which  one  or  two  modern  ironclads  would  fill,  and  yet  it 
was  big  enough  for  a  great  fleet  of  ancient  vessels  to  do 
battle  on  its  waters.  To-day,  as  Syracuse  lies  peaceful  and 
serene,  a  quiet,  sleepy  little  town,  it  seems  impossible  to 
realise  its  past  importance  :  greater,  perhaps,  than  Athens 
itself.  As  one  gazes  upon  those  ugly  little  modern 
dwellings,  those  long  gaunt  walls  skirting  the  roadways, 
it  is  an  effort  to  picture  the  magnificent  position  in  the 
world  of  intellect,  war  and  the  arts,  held  by  Syracuse  in 
the  past. 

The  theatre  at  Syracuse  is  larger  than  that  at  Segesta, 
and  in  some  respects  more  perfect.  The  stage  is  there, 
with  the  holes  for  the  scenery  to  come  up  and  down, 
and  the  exits  and  entrances. 

The  Greek  theatres  were  used  for  plays  only,  whereas 
the  Roman  amphitheatres  were  more  for  circus  display. 
Our  modern  theatres  are  therefore  founded  on  the  Greek 
plan,  although  they  do  not  allow  everyone  to  see  as  well 
as  the  clever  ancients  contrived  the  whole  audience 
should  do.  Tier  above  tier  rose  the  seats  :  there  are 
said  to  have  been  forty-six  tiers  altogether,  and  banks 
beyond  that.  The  lower  rows,  of  which  there  were  ten 
or  eleven  reserved  for  the  nobles,  were  faced  with  marble, 
and  the  seat  of  the  ruler  was  exactly  opposite  the  stage. 

One  could  picture  that  vast  audience  entering  the 
theatre  ;  one  could  hear,  in  imagination,  the  rumble 
of  the  great  springless  chariots  over  the  solid  rock, 
dug  out,  as  a  roadway.  One  could  see  the  stalwart 
youth  of  Athens,  their  feet  securely  placed  in  the 
sockets,  standing  lashing  their  four  beasts  on  to  the 
play,  throwing  their  reins  on  to  the  rail  when  they 
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pulled  up  for  the  slave  to  take  the  chariot  from  them. 
One  could  fancy  those  braves,  with  fine  golden  circlets 
on  their  heads,  peeping  at  some  pretty  maid  beneath  her 
veil  ;  the  decorous  behaviour  of  the  women  as  they 
entered  the  theatre  with  quiet,  graceful  movement,  their 
bare  arms  showing,  save  where  their  sleeve  was  caught 
by  a  button,  their  sandled  feet  peeping  below  the  hem 
of  their  robe.  Outside  their  veil  they  too  wore  circlets 
of  gold  or  flowers.  In  fact,  the  dresses  of  men  and 
women  were  remarkably  alike,  except  that  the  women's 
robes  were  longer,  and  the  leather  thongs  were  wound 
higher  up  the  men's  legs.  They  were  picturesque 
dresses  those.  The  limbs  were  allowed  full  play,  the 
garments  were  loose  and  graceful,  and  the  climate  was 
so  mild — even  milder  than  it  is  now — that  those  ancient 
Greeks  basked  in  the  sunshine. 

Sitting  in  that  vast  ring  we  could  figure  to  ourselves 
the  entrance  of  the  people.  The  arrival  of  the  nobles  in 
all  their  gorgeous  cloaks  and  jewels,  attended  by  their 
slaves,  who,  after  seating  their  masters  in  the  lower 
marble  benches,  arranging  their  pillows  and  their  fans, 
retired  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  as  the  footmen  did 
in  England  over  one  hundred  years  ago  after  bearing 
"  the  quality  "  to  the  opera  in  sedan-chairs. 

As  the  audience  sat  enthralled,  sea  and  sky  blended 
behind  the  heads  of  the  actors,,  while  the  town  of 
Syracuse  nestled  in  the  blue  waters  below.  The  old 
Greeks  found  the  most  lovely  sites  for  their  temples 
and  theatres,  just  as  the  Roman  monks  centuries  later 
placed  their  monasteries  beside  rivers  and  lakes  well 
stocked  with  fish,  and  surrounded  by  fertile  lands 
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generally.  It  is  only  modern  architects  who  discard 
views,  ignore  the  necessity  of  water,  and  build  the  best 
rooms  of  their  houses  facing  north  or  east  winds. 

There  seem  to  have  been  various  ways  of  giving  a 
Greek  play  ;  sometimes  the  actors  spoke  never  a  word. 
At  other  times  the  actors  played  and  spoke  for  them- 
selves, and  delivered  their  ponderous  speeches,  ofttimes 
half  an  hour  in  length,  in  a  dull  monotone,  rendered  even 
more  monotonous  by  the  chanting  recitative  of  the 
chorus,  who  came  in  from  either  side  and  recited  their 
odes  in  a  monotone  as  though  they  were  a  series  of 
Gregorian  chants. 

The  sun  refused  to  set  while  we  were  in  Syracuse, 
and  only  dwindled  away,  so  to  speak  ;  therefore,  that 
much-talked-of  "glorious  sunset"  seen  from  the  Greek 
theatre  cannot  be  chronicled  here,  for  we  saw  it  not. 

Behind  the  theatre  are  more  tombs — a  veritable  street 
of  tombs  on  either  side  of  a  road  carved  in  the  rock. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  Greek  tombs  were  in  the 
houses  of  the  deceased  ;  later,  outside  the  city  walls. 

Usually  a  Greek  burial  chamber  contained  three 
sarcophagi  made  of  simple  slabs  of  stone. 

In  the  street  of  tombs  the  mark  of  the  old  chariot 
wheels  a  foot  deep  in  the  road  is  a  sight  to  make  one 
shudder  for  the  occupants  of  those  chariots  as  much  as 
one  did  at  Pompeii,  where  the  roadways  of  the  Romans 
are  similar.  Solomon  had  1,400  chariots — but  it  would 
surely  take  fourteen  times  1,400  chariots  to  have  made 
those  wheel-rucks  in  the  solid  rock  at  Syracuse  ! 

Some  of  the  tombs  are  mere  niches  (columbria)  for 
urns  (to  be  distinguished  from  the  columban#/;z,  which 
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was  a  chamber  formed  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  lower 
orders  or  the  dependants  of  great  Roman  families)  ; 
others  are  large  enough  to  contain  a  family.  Here 
— within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  mirth  and  merriment  of 
the  living — lay  the  sad,  cold  dead.  Here,  side  by  side, 
were  life  and  death.  The  nobles  passed  this  mournful 
road  of  decay  on  their  way  to  their  amusement ;  a 
curious  blending  of  grief  and  joy.  The  old  Greek 
aqueduct  is  there,  and  the  water  flows  with  great  force 
to-day  down  the  pipes  which  conveyed  it  in  the  days  of 
old  to  Syracuse. 

Behind  again,  a  further  walk  brings  one  to  the  famous 
fortifications  of  Euryalus,  built  by  Dionysius,  a  re- 
production of  whose  walls  has  been  made  from  old 
plans,  and  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  Roman  amphitheatre,  which  is  close  to  the 
Greek  theatre,  was  erected  some  centuries  later — but 
it  was  built,  not  hewn,  out  of  rock,  and  is  not  in 
nearly  such  a  good  state  of  preservation  as  its  older 
neighbours. 

Near  by  also  is  the  Latomia  del  Paradiso,  an  old 
quarry  from  which  the  stone  was  taken  to  build  Syra- 
cuse. It  is  now  overgrown  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  all  kinds,  a  tangled  mass  of  flowers.  Here  too  is 
the  cavern,  called  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  so 
named  because  there  is  a  marvellous  echo  in  it.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  at  the  entrance,  well  hidden  from  the 
public  gaze,  sat  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  because  by  means 
of  the  echo  he  could  hear  what  was  said  within  by  the 
many  prisoners  who  were  there  confined,  and  so  discover 
their  secrets. 
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Dionysius  I.  was  a  great  ruler,  and  under  his  sway 
Syracuse  was  most  prosperous,  in  spite  of  luxury  and 
profligacy,  for  which  it  was  famed.  He  was  not  a 
king,  but  only  a  governor  ;  yet  a  governor  with  abso- 
lute power  is  often  called  tyrant — not  meaning  that  he 
was  a  tyrant  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word,  but 
rather  one  whose  power  was  absolute  (from  the  Greek 
word  turan'nos,  a  despotic  ruler). 

Plato  lived  in  Syracuse  and  became  tutor  to  Dionysius 
the  younger.  He  described  those  years  in  his  Seventh 
Epistle,  although  Dr.  Jowett  declared  all  the  Epistles 
were  spurious.  However,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
very  little  to  see  in  the  modern  town.  The  cathedral, 
with  its  rococo  front,  is  a  poor  affair,  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  old  Greek  temple  of  Syracuse.  The 
Doric  columns  now  built  into  the  wall  are  all  that 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  described  by  Cicero 
as  containing  costly  treasure.  Of  this  celebrated  temple 
Cicero  further  says  : — 

"  On  its  summit  was  a  great  brazen  shield  overlaid 
with  gold,  which  served  as  a  landmark  to  sailors  on 
entering  the  port.  The  folding  doors  of  gold  and  ivory 
were  further  adorned  with  a  marvellous  golden  head  of 
Medusa." 

Apollodorus  says  that  Medusa  and  her  sisters  were 
born  with  snakes  for  hair.  Most  writers,  however,  favour 
the  story  that  she  had  denied  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
with  Neptune,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  beautiful 
golden  hair,  and  that  Minerva  avenged  herself  by  chang- 
ing the  hair  into  serpents.  Anyway,  Medusa's  head 
forms  part  of  the  Arms  of  Sicily  to-day. 
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The  Greek  cathedral  columns  have  now  been  white- 
washed, the  treasures  of  the  temple  are  gone,  and  a 
cathedral — many  times  restored — has  taken  their  place. 
Once,  in  noo,  the  roof  fell  in,  and  killed  the  wor- 
shippers at  prayer. 

Outside  the  cathedral  one  may,  for  the  large  sum  of 
fourpence,  hire  a  cab  to  drive  to  any  part  of  the  town. 
In  Syracuse  there  are  better  horses,  better  mules,  and 
better  donkeys  than  anywhere  else  in  Sicily.  The 
animals  are  larger  and  more  strongly  built,  they  look 
well  cared  for,  are  not  covered  with  bleeding  sores,  do 
not  walk  lame,  and  are  consequently  a  real  joy  to  the 
traveller. 

The  women,  too,  are  better  looking,  perhaps  owing 
to  their  Greek  ancestry,  than  in  any  other  town.  I 
don't  know  where  I  have  noticed  such  a  lack  of  good 
looks  among  the  female  population  as  in  Sicily,  al- 
though Russell,  writing  in  1815,  speaks  of  their  great 
beauty,  which,  like  the  horses  at  the  Olympian  games, 
seems  to  have  sadly  deteriorated.  They  all  appear 
either  children  or  old  women.  A  pretty  girl  is  a  rare 
sight,  although  we  noticed  some  at  Piana  dei  Greci, 
Ribera,  and  at  Syracuse.  In  the  latter  place  women 
stand  knitting  at  their  front  doors  with  those  queer 
curved-shaped  knitting-needles,  or  making  pillow-lace 
— very  like  Buckinghamshire  lace — just  within  their 
portals.  There  are  splendid  doorways  and  windows  in 
the  town  :  they  are  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
and  some  of  the  gargoyles,  balcony  supports,  and  door 
decorations,  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  are  beautiful. 

Sea-urchins  seem  to  be  much  appreciated,  and  we 
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often  saw  little  boys  sitting  in  the  gutter  cutting  open 
these  black  prickly  objects  and  smacking  their  lips  over 
the  red  contents.  Perched  on  the  rim  of  Arethusa's 
Fountain  was  a  particularly  happy  little  gourmet  with  his 
sea-urchin.  What  a  disappointment  that  well  was.  It 
is  said  the  ancients  built  a  town  round  it  because  of  the 
purity  of  the  water  lying  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea- 
shore :  but  the  water  is  no  longer  pure,  it  is  brackish. 

Many  and  wonderful  are  the  romances  related  about 
this  spring.  One  is  that  Lord  Nelson  watered  his  fleet 
there  on  his  way  to  the  battle  of  the  Nile  ;  but  this  is 
probably  another  myth,  for  an  earthquake  (1170) 
destroyed  the  purity  of  the  water  long  before  his  days. 
Now,  this  spot  of  poetry  and  romance  has  no  attractions 
whatever  beyond  sheltering  a  few  papyrus  plants. 

As  everyone  knows,  papyrus  grass  originally  came 
from  Egypt  :  but  it  is  said  that  the  only  place  where  it 
grows  to-day  is  Sicily.  It  has  a  long  reed-like  leaf,  and 
in  former  days  this  leaf  was  split  until  each  strip  was 
about  1^  inches  wide,  and  then  welded  together  until 
they  made  the  leaf  of  a  book.  So  precious  were  these 
parchments  that,  in  olden  times,  the  ink  was  often 
scraped  off  and  two  or  three  documents  transcribed  on 
the  same  papyrus.  After  more  than  two  thousand  years 
we  have  gone  back  to  paper  made  of  wood — not  reeds — 
wood-pulp  being  the  substance  from  which  most  of  our 
newspapers  are  made  to-day.  The  scribes  of  ancient  days 
had  plenty  of  time,  and  their  records  have  lasted  through 
centuries. 

Six  thousand  years  ago  physicians  in  Egypt  wrote 
their  prescriptions  on  papyrus.    Many  such  doctors' 
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lists  have  been  found,  and  one  actually  contained  thirty- 
eight  ingredients.  Medicine  at  that  time  was  quite 
advanced,  and  a  thousand  years  later  there  was  a 
hospital  for  medicine  and  surgery,  where  sanitation 
was  considered  of  vital  importance,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  apparently  not  unknown.  All  these  facts 
have  descended  to  us  on  Medical  Papyri. 

The  chief  place  for  papyrus-growing  to-day  is  on  the 
Anapus,  although  good  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
charming  courtyard  of  the  Palermo  Museum,  or  at 
Arethusa's  Well  at  Syracuse. 

Syracuse  was  formerly  fourteen  miles  in  circuit,  with 
the  heights  of  Epipolae  on  the  west,  and  the  great  har- 
bour, three  miles  in  extent,  on  the  south.  All  the  out- 
skirts now,  however,  are  but  ruins,  and  only  the  parent 
island  -  city  of  Ortygia  remains.  The  Forum,  the 
magnificent  monument  which  Dionysius  the  younger 
erected  to  his  father  ;  the  far-famed  temple  of  Jupiter  ; 
the  famous  temple  of  Sappho — all  have  disappeared, 
and  the  modern  town  of  Syracuse  is  ugly  and  un- 
interesting. The  people  are  as  primitive  as  their 
modern  city  is  unimportant. 

Tiny  whitebait  and  small  chips  of  charcoal  were  being 
sold  in  the  same  scales.  Fuel  is  so  valuable  that  a  soup- 
plateful  at  a  time  was  being  bought  at  a  first-class  shop. 
Fortunately,  the  climate  is  warm,  or  the  people  would 
die  of  cold  when  fuel  is  so  expensive. 

The  men  wear  a  cap  peculiar  to  themselves,  a  sort  of 
stocking  affair,  the  long  end  of  which  hangs  down  be- 
hind, or  is  pulled  over  the  eyes  in  sunny  weather. 
Different  caps  are  the  fashion  in  different  districts  in 
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Sicily  :  in  the  central  towns  black  velvet  skullcaps  with 
large  silk  tassels  are  worn,  while  at  Girgenti  we  noticed 
Neapolitan  caps  of  black  silk,  at  others  white  nightcaps. 

Hundreds  of  large  casks  standing  on  the  quay  gave 
forth  such  a  nice  smell  as  we  passed  that  we  stopped  to 
inquire  what  they  contained.  Sweet  lemons  and  oranges 
was  the  answer.  The  fruit  had  been  cut  down  the 
middle,  and  a  little  salt  had  been  added,  before  being 
shipped  to  England  and  America.  Why  not  whole,  we 
wondered  ?  Why  such  quantities  of  the  sweet,  taste- 
less kind  ?  But  our  Sicilian  would  not  go  far  enough  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  reply,  the  only  word  we 
knew  being  "  marmalade."  Perhaps  all  these  fer- 
mented lemons  go  to  make  our  marmalade  at  home. 
The  Sicilians  never  make  it,  for  they  don't  like  it  ; 
indeed,  they  consider  marmalade  unfit  for  human  food. 
How  opinions  differ  ! 

Altogether  Syracuse  was  disappointing,  especially  as 
the  sacred  Anapus  was  too  muddy  for  us  even  to  row 
up  it. 

Of  course,  it  is  heresy  not  to  extol  the  city,  but,  apart 
from  the  delights  of  the  Greek  theatre  and  its  views, 
only  one  romantic  spot  took  my  fancy.  Just  below  our 
hotel  (Villa  Politi)  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
fascinating  places  imaginable.  It  is  the  Latomia  dei 
Cappucini,  one  of  the  ancient  quarries. 

An  enormous  pit,  about  100  feet  deep  and  many 
acres  in  extent,  a  limestone  cave  without  any  means 
of  egress  but  one  wooden  staircase — a  sort  of  gigantic 
well,  in  fact.  Once  in,  no  one  could  get  out,  and 
here  thousands  of  the  poor  Athenian  prisoners  (men- 
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tioned  in  the  historical  outline)  lived  and  died.  With 
disease,  starvation,  and  misery,  it  must  have  been  more 
than  a  prison — a  veritable  plague-pit — a  place  too 
horrible  to  think  of.  Now,  however,  it  is  as  sweet- 
scented,  flower-grown,  and  romantic  as  any  spot  it  has 
been  my  luck  to  see.  One  may  wander  for  hours  in 
and  out  of  the  queer  caves,  quarries,  or  bends,  noticing 
huge  masses  of  limestone  rock  thrown  down  by  former 
earthquakes,  passing  orange  or  lemon  trees,  pome- 
granates, cypresses,  fig,  pears,  creepers,  and  caper  plants, 
every  kind  of  shrub  and  plant,  maidenhair  and  other 
ferns  in  endless  variety — verily  a  sea  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,  this  tomb  of  Athenian  supremacy. 

The  Greeks  were  as  highly  cultivated,  if  not  more 
so,  as  we  are  to-day  ;  yet  it  was  the  daily  entertainment 
of  the  women  to  go  and  stand  on  the  edge  of  the 
garden  above  the  Latomia  and  gaze  down  on  what 
nowadays  is  an  exquisite  tangle  of  vegetation,  though 
at  that  time  filled  with  dying  Athenians.  No  orange, 
cypress,  or  eucalyptus  trees  shaded  those  wretched 
prisoners  from  the  sun.  The  want  of  fresh  air  so 
noticeable  to-day  in  the  strongly  scented  pit  must  have 
been  terrible  to  that  sun-baked,  suffering  humanity, 
and,  while  beautiful  girls  fanned  themselves  above, 
men,  women,  and  children  struggled  with  disease  and 
death  below. 

It  would  be  an  ideal  spot  nowadays  wherein  a  honey- 
moon couple  might  sentimentalise  ;  yet  it  was  the  scene 
of  many  former  tragedies. 

A  bird  warbled  and  a  skirt  rustled.  Ah,  there  were 
the  ideal  honeymoon  couple  :  he  broad  and  strong,  she 


the  Keep.  6  West  Tower  of  Keep.  7  The 
Keep.  8  Court  to  east  of  Keep.  9  Drawbridge.  10  Entrance  to  subterranean  passage 
leading  to  third  fosse.    11  The  Esapilo  Road.    12  Fortification  of  the  Esapilo. 


"  By  works  like  these,  if  an  enemy  had  taken  an  outpost,  he  might  still  be  attacked,  like  Veii  in  the 
story  of  Camillus,  by  a  party  making  its  way  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  chambers 
were  seemingly  used  as  storehouses,  and  mysterious  characters  are  carved  by  the  entrance  of  one  of 
them  which  are  held  to  be  figures  in  some  unknown  system  of  notation.  Elsewhere  rings  seem  to  show 
places  for  tying  up  horses ;  such  a  retreat  might  well  be  needful  when  the  garrison  was  hard  pressed. 
The  whole  fortress  is  the  most  unique  and  the  most  striking  of  all  the  monuments  of  Syracuse,  as  the 
place  where  it  stands  is  the  most  striking  of  all  the  points  of  view." — Freeman. 
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tall  and  lithesome  ;  he  the  descendant  of  a  noble  house, 
she  a  bride  in  all  the  beauty  of  youth.  There  they 
stood,  gazing  down  upon  the  scent-laden  spot — an  ideal 
pair  in  an  ideal  setting.  Only  just  married  ;  romance 
followed  them  round  Sicily,  and  robbed  her  of  her 
jewel  case,  with  a  royal  gift  inside,  before  they  left  its 
shores. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A   NOBLEMAN'S   HOME— CASTROGIOVANNI 

AN  invitation  to  stay  with  a  real  old  Sicilian  family 
l  \  in  a  real  old  Sicilian  house  sounded  delightful. 
It  came  about  in  this  way. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  read  the  history  of  Sicily  I  felt 
that  Castrogiovanni,  the  ancient  Enna,  was  a  place  to  be 
visited. 

It  stands  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  some 
2 j 600  feet  above  the  sea-level,  on  a  great  rock  almost 
precipitous  on  three  sides,  so  if  a  good  view  over 
Sicily  were  to  be  procured,  surely  this  was  the  place 
to  find  it.  This  spot,  which  the  Saracens  called  "  the 
Key  of  Sicily,"  was  described  by  Pliny  as  "  inex- 
pugnable." Enna  was  several  times  starved  out,  but 
never  captured  by  assault.  Again,  Castrogiovanni  is 
one  of  the  least  known,  yet  most  historical  places  in 
the  whole  island.  It  is  so  old  that  Greek  colonisation 
came  comparatively  late  in  its  history,  for  it  was  a 
great  stronghold  of  the  yet  earlier  Sikelians,  and  still 
further  back  was  infested  with  cave-dwellers.  Wonder- 
ful to  relate,  the  custom  of  cave-dwelling  has  survived 
through  all  these  centuries.  There  are  over  two 
hundred  families,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand 
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persons,  living  in  the  rocks  of  the  town  to-day.  Each 
habitation  has  a  door,  sometimes  one  room  or  cave, 
sometimes  two,  for  which  the  occupants  pay  from  one 
to  two  lire  tax  a  year  to  the  Government.  But  of  this 
more  anon. 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Castrogiovanni,"  I  remarked  one 
day. 

"  Impossible.  There  is  no  hotel,  and  the  locanda 
(inn)  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  lady." 

Here  was  a  poser.  One  could  not  even  sleep  in 
the  waiting-room  of  the  station,  as  that  is  more  than 
an  hour's  drive  from  the  town,  the  station  being  in  the 
valley  and  the  town  perched  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  I 
had  abandoned  the  idea  as  hopeless.  The  Enna  of  the 
ancients  was  apparently  impregnable  to  the  modern  dame, 
when  a  kind  friend,  hearing  of  my  difficulty,  said — 

"  I  am  told  that  you  want  to  see  Castrogiovanni,  and 
I  find  I  can  arrange  it  for  you.  A  nobleman,  Mario 
dei  conti  d'Ayala,  who  lives  there  during  the  summer 
months,  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  is  a  delightful  man, 
and  the  other  day  I  told  him  that  two  English  ladies 
were  much  distressed  to  find  there  was  not  an  hotel  at  so 
historic  a  spot.  With  the  courtesy  of  a  Sicilian  gentle- 
man, he  at  once  said,  c  My  palazzo  is  at  their  disposal. 
Name  a  day,  and  the  Countess  and  I  will  be  there  to 
receive  them." 

This  message  was  really  very  touching.  How  lovely 
and  romantic  it  all  sounded. 

Of  course,  we  gladly  accepted  such  an  offer,  and  the 
visit  proved  one  of  our  most  delightful  experiences  in 
Sicily. 
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The  journey  from  Taormina  to  Castrogiovanni  takes 
about  four  hours  by  train,  through  some  of  those 
wonderful  fields  of  grain  over  which  the  Greeks, 
Saracens,  and  Romans  fought.  Miles  and  miles  of 
wheat,  and — when  not  wheat — -vineyards  or  sulphur 
mines.  Such  is  the  centre  of  Sicily.  Mountainous  as 
is  the  coast,  the  interior  is  more  or  less  flat,  and  for 
the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Truly  it  is  a  wondrous 
land  ;  it  has  gone  on  yielding  rich  harvests  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  yet  the  soil  has  never  been  enriched 
by  manure  or  chemicals.  God's  earth,  God's  sun  and 
God's  rain  do  everything,  and  man  reaps  the  reward. 

Occasionally  we  espied  a  haystack,  but  that  was  rare, 
for  there  is  hardly  any  pasture  land,  and  horses  are  not 
sufficiently  prized  to  have  hay  ;  chopped  straw  takes  its 
place.  Of  course,  we  passed  the  great  waterless  river- 
beds so  universal  in  Sicily,  and  here  there  were  also  beds 
of  lava  that  had  flowed  in  former  times  from  iEtna. 

Dotted  about  the  fields  were  little  reed  huts  with 
wooden  doors,  like  those  in  which  the  natives  of  the 
tropics  live  ;  but  here  they  are  mostly  used  in  the 
summer  for  shelter  from  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
siesta  hour,  or  for  storing  tools,  although  a  good  many 
are  inhabited  by  the  poorer  folk  who  can  afford  nothing 
better^  and  thus  practically  live  out  of  doors. 

The  train  did  not  loiter  so  much  as  usual,  for  it  is 
the  main  line  from  Taormina  to  Palermo.  The  hands 
of  the  clock  crawled  along  from  13  o'clock  (one  p.m.) 
to  17.34  (5.34  p«m.),  while  every  station  had  the  date 
put  up  in  a  conspicious  place,  so  that  traveller^,  who  had 
lost  count,  might  know  what  day  of  the  calendar  it  was. 
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At  last  the  engine  drew  up  at  Castrogiovanni,  and 
there  on  the  platform  was  our  friend,  accompanied  by 
the  Count  who  was  to  be  our  host.  My  sister  and  I 
were  duly  introduced  to  the  Sicilian  nobleman,  who 
fortunately  spoke  a  little  French,  so  between  French 
and  Italian  we  managed  to  become  warm  friends  in 
no  time.  His  welcome  was  most  cordial,  his  manners 
were  charming,  and  his  wife  and  sons  just  as  delightful 
as  himself. 

We  stepped  into  his  landau,  and  a  pair  of  good  horses 
soon  dragged  us  up  that  tremendous  hill.  It  is  a  well-cut, 
well-kept  road,  and  later  in  the  season  would  be  good 
enough  for  our  host  to  use  his  motor-car  upon  it,  he 
told  us. 

What  a  funny  old  town  is  Castrogiovanni :  the  streets 
are  not  wide  enough  for  one  carriage  to  pass  another, 
yet  there  are  open  squares  planted  with  trees.  It  was 
not  a  particularly  beautiful  afternoon,  and  as  we  ascended 
we  drove  right  into  the  clouds.  This  was  disappoint- 
ing, for  we  had  come  to  see,  and  not  to  dream.  As  it 
was  damp  and  cold  there  were  no  women  about,  and  all 
the  men  were  muffled  in  their  dark-blue  cloaks  with 
scarlet  or  green  linings,  so  that  only  their  eyes  and 
noses  were  visible. 

At  last  we  drove  under  a  portico,  and  our  host  bade 
us  welcome.  It  was  a  fine  old  house,  and  adjoined 
the  church  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  convent.  A  butler 
in  swallow-tails,  large  white  tie,  and  white  cotton  gloves, 
opened  the  carriage  door,  while  a  diminutive  replica, 
aged  about  ten,  stood  smiling  above  his  white  bow,  and 
tugging  at  his  hugely  big  white  gloves,  as  though  he 
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were  master  of  the  ceremonies  himself.  This  small 
person,  hardly  higher  than  the  table,  proved  a  splendid 
page-boy,  and  the  way  he  handed  round  the  wine  and 
poured  it  out,  without  spilling  a  drop,  despite  his  want 
of  stature,  was  delightful.  He  ought  to  end  his  days  in 
a  royal  palace,  or  in  a  large  hotel  of  his  own. 

No  one  lives  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  in  Sicily ; 
that  is  relegated  to  servants  or  used  as  stables.  Upstairs 
we  went.  A  nice  old  servant  who  had  been  forty  years 
in  the  family  smiled  her  welcome  as  she  opened  the  door 
of  the  Countess's  sitting-room.  Up  rose  the  dearest  old 
lady,  and  putting  something  on  the  floor  hurried  forward 
to  greet  us  with  outstretched  hands.  She  was  perfectly 
delightful  :  a  gentlewoman  born  and  bred,  with  a  large 
heart  and  the  sweetest  manners.  She  spoke  nothing  but 
Italian,  and  had  never  travelled  outside  Sicily  in  her  life, 
having  rarely  been  off  the  family  properties.  She  said 
many  nice  things  to  put  us  at  our  ease — for  truly  the 
position  was  a  funny  one — and  picked  up  the  "  some- 
thing "  she  had  deposited  on  the  floor,  which  she  then 
placed  in  my  lap. 

"  This  will  warm  you,"  she  said,  "  you  must  be  cold 
after  your  drive." 

What  was  it  ?  Why,  a  tiny  fire  in  a  brightly  shining 
brass  pot  known  as  scaldino  in  Sicily.  It  had  four 
thin  handles  which  culminated  in  a  ring  at  the  top 
for  carrying  purposes.  In  it  finely  sifted  charcoal  was 
smouldering.  Taking  a  queer  little  spade-like  thing 
(about  four  inches  long)  (paletta)  which  hung  by  a  chain 
from  the  top,  the  contessa  stirred  the  black  mass,  which 
at  once  emitted  more  heat. 
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"  But  we  have  two  fireplaces  in  this  house,"  she  ex- 
claimed with  evident  pride,  "  so  we  are  not  quite 
dependent  on  the  scaldini "  (plural). 

We  were  much  amused  by  these  little  hand-fires,  and 
she  was  so  pleased  at  our  interest  she  sent  for  two  of  the 
little  pokers  and  begged  us  to  take  them  home  with  us 
as  a  souvenir. 

By  this  time  the  two  sons  had  arrived,  handsome- 
looking  young  men  who  did  much  to  make  our  visit  a 
delightful  one.  Black  coffee  quickly  followed.  We 
Englishwomen  contented  ourselves  with  one  piece  of 
sugar,  but  the  Sicilians  added  five  or  ten,  according  to 
their  individual  taste.  There  we  sat,  a  funny  party, 
truly.  We  had  accepted  their  hospitable  invitation  for 
one  night,  but  found  the  dear  people  had  planned  a  long 
expedition  for  the  next  day,  and  were  so  kind  they 
begged  us  to  remain  a  week  if  possible,  so  as  to  "  see 
everything,"  as  they  put  it.  As  that  was  impossible, 
however,  we  crammed  as  much  into  twenty-four  hours 
as  human  nature  could  stand. 

After  inspecting  our  rooms — the  chatelaine  leading 
the  way,  the  male  party  following  immediately  behind — 
we  decided  to  brave  the  fog  and  visit  the  town.  Almost 
outside  the  palazzo  stand  the  ruins  of  the  house  with  a 
balcony  where  Cicero  is  said  to  have  stayed,  and  from 
which  he  probably  addressed  the  mob.  In  Cicero's 
speeches,  /;/  Verrem^  he  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the 
town,  and  the  welcome  given  him  at  Enna  by  the  towns- 
people and  of  their  complaint  against  Verres  on  account 
of  his  sacrilege  in  robbing  the  temple  opposite  of  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  Demeter.     Adjoining  this  ruin 
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associated  with  Cicero  is  the  cathedral.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  and  has  been  much  restored,  but  the 
treasury  is  one  of  the  most  precious  in  Sicily,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  Our  good  host  had  arranged  that 
it  should  be  shown  to  us — no  small  matter,  as  there  are 
seven  guardians,  three  priests  and  four  laymen,  each  of 
whom  possesses  a  key,  and  each  of  whom  has  to  be 
present  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  Madonna's 
crown  is  exhibited. 

The  cathedral  itself  is  historically  interesting,  for  the 
old  gray  marble  columns  of  the  ancient  Greek  temple 
appear  to  have  been  utilised  as  pillars.  It  chanced 
that  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  baby  was  being 
christened,  and  the  little  procession  having  been  admitted 
at  the  doors  of  the  church — where  the  child  was  to  be 
purged  of  original  sin  by  the  priest — was  wending  its 
way,  tapers  in  hand,  across  the  building  to  the  beautiful 
old  marble  font  of  Enna  for  the  baptism. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  font,  while  the  group  of  children 
at  its  base  are  worthy  of  the  best  Greek  art,  and  as  the 
white  stone  stands  against  the  foot  of  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  carved  gray  marble  pillars,  the  contrast  of  the 
two  stones  is  impressive. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns  is  a  splendid  Medusa 
head  embellished  with  the  snakes.  She  is  one  of  many 
fine  heads  surrounding  this  pedestal,  all  more  or  less  of 
Greek  design. 

It  was  Lent,  and  the  high  altar  was  consequently 
hidden  by  a  veil,  while  many  pictures  and  statues  were 
draped  or  covered.  Behind  the  altar  is  the  famous 
Madonna,  the  patron  saint  of  Castrogiovanni.    She  is 
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only  shown  three  times  a  year — on  the  2nd  of  July, 
being  the  Patron's  day  ;  on  Corpus  Christi,  and  nine 
days  before  Christmas.  She  is  not  so  remarkable  her- 
self as  are  the  jewels  she  wears,  which  we  saw  later.  In 
the  meantime  we  admired  the  finely  carved  stalls,  won- 
dered at  the  side  chapel  with  satyrs  painted  on  its  roof, 
devils  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  tails,  and  many  other  queer 
designs,  among  them  Proserpine  being  carried  off  from 
the  lake  below  Castrogiovanni  by  Pluto.  We  also  saw  a 
large  sacred  picture  on  to  which  splendid  silver  crowns 
had  been  fixed  to  adorn  the  Mother  and  Child.  Of  course, 
in  Russia  ikons  are  ornamented  with  jewels  until  only 
the  painted  face  and  hands  remain  visible,  but  it  is 
unusual  in  a  Catholic  country  to  see  a  huge  altarpiece 
with  a  couple  of  silver  crowns  fixed  right  into  the  canvas 
and  on  to  the  heads  of  the  principal  figures. 

The  seven  holders  of  the  keys  having  arrived,  we 
went  to  the  treasury.  The  sacristy  is  beautifully  carved, 
and  said  to  contain  the  most  gorgeous  old  robes  ;  but 
we  had  no  time  to  look  at  them,  although  we  did  pause 
before  four  loaded  rifles.  So  rich  is  the  treasury,  it  is 
guarded  day  and  night. 

Our  friends  shook  hands  with  endless  priests,  every 
one  of  whom  carried  a  little  fire  in  his  hand,  such  as 
our  Countess  used,  which  he  placed  on  his  knee  or 
under  his  feet  when  he  sat  down.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  priests  who  had  apparently  come  to  have  a  chat 
and  a  good  look  at  the  strange  English  ladies,  but  not 
one  of  them  could  speak  English,  French,  or  German, 
and  only  two  a  little  Italian. 

The  massive  doors  of  the  strong-room  were  at  last 
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unlocked,  and  open  swung  the  heavy  woodwork.  It  was 
a  room  with  a  barred  window,  the  other  three  sides  being 
huge  old  carved  cupboards,  bearing  dates  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Each  of 
the  seven  key-holders  handed  over  his  key  to  the  chief 
priest  in  attendance,  who  proceeded  to  unlock  the  doors. 
Wide  open  they  flew.  Inside  the  first  was  some  won- 
derful silver  workmanship.  Four  huge  hands  enclosing 
relics  of  martyrs,  plates  and  mugs  of  all  kinds,  can- 
delabra of  wondrous  work,  mostly  of  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century  make,  and  judging  by  its  beauty,  from 
the  hand  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  or  his  pupils.  The  next 
wall  was  much  the  same,  but  the  third  cupboard  con- 
tained a  large  silver  altar,  which  depicted  the  visit  of 
Mary  to  Elizabeth,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  high  altar  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint. 
Here,  too,  was  a  lovely  statuette  in  silver,  almost  life- 
size,  of  St.  Rosalia  (sixteenth  century),  who  worked  the 
miracle  at  Palermo,  and  whose  shrine,  as  mentioned 
before,  is  on  Monte  Pellegrino.  None  of  the  silver 
has  been  cleaned  for  fourteen  years  ;  no  one  but  a 
silversmith  could  do  it,  and  they  dare  not  trust  any  of 
it  away  from  the  fourteen  eyes  of  the  guardians  of  the 
keys,  while  the  seven  men  of  trust  could  hardly  sit  by 
for  a  month  while  the  work  proceeded. 

The  two  cases  of  gems,  however,  were  yet  to  come. 
A  large  iron-bound  chest,  big  enough  to  hold  a  couple 
of  people  comfortably,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
It  had  seven  locks  and  many  red  seals  and  iron  clamps 
upon  it.  When  it  was  opened  everyone  stood  round 
awestruck.    Priests  and  novices,  with  their  little  stoves 
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dangling  from  their  belts  or  fingers,  blue-caped  nobility, 
soldiers,  the  four  townsmen  who  hold  four  of  the  keys, 
and  a  couple  of  Englishwomen.  Out  of  the  chest  came 
a  fine  leather  case,  exquisitely  tooled  in  gold.  It  re- 
quired two  special  keys  to  open  it,  but  inside  was  a 
gem.  It  was  a  chalice  standing  about  three  feet  high, 
covered  with  the  most  magnificent  workmanship.  All 
the  figures  and  designs  were  in  gold,  but  the  medallions 
and  feet  were  in  exquisite  blue  and  green  enamel.  The 
art  of  the  goldsmith  reached  perfection  in  Sicily  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  this  was  one  of  its  finest  speci- 
mens. It  was  handled  with  great  reverence,  but 
nothing  to  that  which  was  bestowed  on  the  Virgin's 
crown,  which  followed,  and  was  too  holy  to  be  touched, 
even  by  the  hand  of  a  priest. 

A  silver  salver  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a  Roman 
egg-patterned  border,  was  held  out  by  a  prelate.  Another 
leather  case  was  brought  out  of  the  chest,  two  more 
keys  unlocked  it,  and  balanced  by  white  satin  ribbons 
so  that  fingers  should  not  desecrate  it,  the  crown  was 
placed  on  the  salver  for  our  inspection.  I  have  seen 
many  beautiful  enamels  in  the  great  museums  of  the 
world,  but  nothing  to  beat  the  beauty  of  that  crown  of 
Castrogiovanni.  It  was  light  and  lace-like  in  appear- 
ance, the  size  of  a  human  head,  and  some  six  or  seven 
inches  high.  The  figures  in  the  medallions  were  about 
an  inch  in  height,  were  modelled  into  whole  figures,  not 
reliefs,  and  enamelled  all  over.  The  red,  blue,  green, 
and  purple  of  the  enamels  were  gorgeous,  the  designs 
beautiful,  and  the  crown  truly  a  triumph  of  the  jew- 
eller's art.    Choice  stones  were  cleverly  set  into  the 
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pattern,  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  dream  of  beauty  and 
a  peep  at  an  almost  forgotten  art,  showing  the  perfection 
of  metal-work  to  which  man  once  attained.  Alas  !  the 
photograph  taken  by  special — very  special — permission 
does  not  give  the  least  idea  of  its  beauty. 

There  were  some  fine  jewels  belonging  to  the 
Madonna,  but  they  sank  into  insignificance  beside  that 
crown — a  crown  of  glorious  memory. 

It  was  dark  when  we  left  the  cathedral  ;  the  town 
was  plunged  in  mist,  but  hearing  singing  as  we  passed 
up  the  street  we  paused.  It  was  a  wine-place,  and  the 
men  in  the  cellars  were  singing  as  they  moved  the  wine 
from  tub  to  tub.  Would  we  like  to  see  it  ?  Of  course 
we  would  ;  so  down  some  stairs  we  tumbled,  the  pro- 
prietor with  a  smelly  oil  lamp  going  in  front.  The 
odour  of  wine,  the  half- clothed  men,  the  scent  and 
smoke  from  the  oil  lamps,  gave  a  queer  impression. 
We  had  left  the  ennobling  effect  of  art ;  here  we  found 
the  debasing  influence  of  drink.  I  felt  almost  glad  to 
know  that  the  Count's  two  sons  carried  revolvers,  for 
this  was  an  ideal  spot  for  murder  and  plunder.  There 
was  no  window  in  the  room  ;  it  was  merely  a  dark 
cellar,  with  colossal  casks  and  men  of  wild  appearance. 
They  sang  in  that  strange,  melancholy  vein  in  which 
Sicilian  coachmen  chant  to  their  horses,  although  the 
crack  of  whips  was  missing  here.  It  was  all  wild  and 
weird,  and,  though  I  pretended  to  drink  from  the  tin 
can  handed  me  for  the  purpose,  I  was  glad  to  return  to 
the  fog  and  darkness  outside.  It  was  a  terrifying  place, 
that  cellar. 

Dinner  had  been  postponed  till  seven  o'clock  that 
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evening  to  give  us  more  time  for  our  wanderings. 
Our  hosts'  usual  plan  of  procedure  is  to  take  a  small 
cup  of  black  coffee  on  rising,  with  nothing  solid  to  eat. 
At  eleven  or  twelve  they  have  dejeuner^  and  about  six 
they  dine  ;  so  they  really  have  only  two  meals  a  day. 

It  was  such  a  nice  dinner-table,  with  a  plant  in  the 
middle,  a  handsome  candelabrum  at  either  end,  and 
covered  with  beautiful  glass  and  linen.  The  glass  was 
of  the  finest,  with  a  crown  in  gold,  and  each  person  had  a 
toothpick  in  a  wine-glass  placed  before  him.  A  decanter 
on  a  silver  stand  was  also  in  front  of  each  person, 
containing  alternately  water  or  wine  from  one  of  our 
host's  vineyards.  The  table-napkins  were  beautifully 
fringed,  and  deftly  folded  to  show  the  crown  and 
monogram,  which  appeared  on  everything. 

My  host  gave  me  his  arm,  and  the  little  procession 
followed  us  to  the  dining-room,  where  wood  was 
crackling  in  an  open  English  fireplace.  Each  person 
had  a  name-card,  and  the  meal  was  quite  in  "  party 
style."  Everything  was  excellent,  the  chief  novelty  to 
me  being  a  peacock.  We  had  often  seen  peacocks  in 
Sicily,  but  here  was  one  from  the  Count's  farm  served 
at  table.  It  seems  they  must  be  eaten  before  they  are 
six  months  old  or  they  lose  their  delicacy  and  become 
tough.  It  was  a  delicious  dish,  with  its  white  cream 
sauce  and  fresh  peas.  I  felt  like  a  Roman  emperor  eat- 
ing peacock  at  the  table  of  a  noble,  especially  in  a  town 
where  Romans  had  so  long  held  sway. 

With  the  sweets  arrived  champagne  in  which  to 
drink  our  health,  which  little  ceremony  was  performed 
by  everyone  to  clinking  glasses.    The  champagne  was 
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sweet,  as  it  almost  always  is  abroad,  and  the  "  dolci " 
(candied  fruits)  from  Catania  were  excellent.  Here 
in  the  clouds,  here  in  the  land  of  dreams,  in  a  city  of 
bloodshed  and  romance,  we  dined  with  one  of  the  old 
noble  families  of  Sicily,  surrounded  by  all  the  modern 
comforts  of  a  well-appointed  twentieth-century  table. 
How  strange  it  all  seemed. 

Dinner  over,  the  Count  once  more  offered  me  his 
arm,  and  off  we  solemnly  filed  to  an  antechamber  for 
coffee,  liqueurs,  and  smokes  of  all  kinds.  The  ladies 
smoked  cigarettes  ;  even  the  dear  old  Countess  enjoyed 
one,  and  could  not  understand  our  not  caring  to  smoke. 
She  patted  us,  smiled,  said  sweet  words  of  welcome 
again  and  again,  and  made  us  feel  thoroughly  at  home. 
When  we  tried  to  thank  her  for  her  hospitality  she 
exclaimed — 

"  No,  no  ;  I  must  thank  you  for  coming.  You  can't 
imagine  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  someone  from  the 
outside  world.  It  is  four  years  since  I  was  even 
in  Palermo.  My  life  is  spent  entirely  at  our  different 
castles,  putting  one  in  order,  spending  a  little  time 
there,  packing  up  again  and  going  on  to  the  next." 

"  Do  you  drive  a  great  deal  ? "  my  sister  inquired. 

"  No,  very  little.  I  potter  about  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house,  but  seldom  go  outside  our  own  grounds." 

This  seems  to  be  the  general  life  of  the  ordinary 
Sicilian  lady,  to  whom  the  independence,  athleticism, 
and  energy  of  an  Englishwoman  are  surprising. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  our  charming  hostess 
showed  us  the  way,  and  hoped  we  should  be  comfort- 
able.   The  bedrooms  were  delightful,  small,  but  extra- 
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ordinarily  lofty,  and  the  ceilings  gorgeously  decorated 
with  frescoes.  My  room  belonged  to  one  of  the  sons, 
whose  name  was  painted  on  a  scroll  held  by  a  couple 
of  cherubs  in  their  flight  across  the  ceiling.  Each  room 
had  its  owner's  title  emblazoned  in  much  the  same  way, 
while  the  dining-ioom  frieze  represented  the  different 
courses  of  a  dinner  in  medallions.  A  bottle  of  wine, 
roll,  and  table-napkin  was  No.  1,  the  serviette  being 
wonderfully  painted  with  the  crest  and  crown  upon  it. 
The  soup  course  seemed  to  be  omitted,  for  No.  2  was 
a  lobster  with  other  fish  ;  No.  3  a  kid  and  a  chicken  ; 
No.  4  vegetables  ;  No.  5  fruit  and  dessert. 

On  my  dressing-table  was  a  row  of  cards  :  that  of 
the  Countess,  with  a  crown  in  the  corner,  had  a  black 
border  all  round  it,  for  the  family  was  in  mourning. 
The  Count's  card  had  no  crown  and  no  border,  but  a 
wide  black  band  across  one  corner.  The  sons'  cards 
were  long  and  narrow,  and  the  names  were  stamped  in 
black  on  thin  films  of  wood. 

Birds,  deer,  and  flowers  of  equal  size  chased  one 
another  in  the  pattern  over  the  tiles  of  the  floor. 
Brushes,  combs,  scissors,  notepaper  and  other  writing 
requisites  were  placed  in  a  row  for  the  use  of  visitors, 
and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  a  dear  little  white  embroidered 
dressing-jacket,  daintily  trimmed  with  ribbons,  hung  in 
each  of  our  bedrooms,  with — this  was  really  a  surprise — 
little  caps  to  match.  At  first  we  naturally  thought  they 
were  nightcaps,  such  as  our  grandmothers  wore,  but 
they  were  so  dainty  with  their  blue  or  pink  ribbons, 
composed,  as  they  were,  entirely  of  insertion  and  lace 
of  Olivia-like  pattern,  that  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
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they  must  be  for  show  rather  than  for  use,  and  were  pro- 
bably donned  by  the  good  ladies  of  a  Sicilian  household 
when  en  route  to  the  bathroom,  or  for  taking  their  early 
coffee,  before  they  had  had  time  to  dress  their  hair.  Of 
course  we  tried  them  on,  and,  strange  to  relate,  found 
them  most  becoming. 

No  bedroom  had  a  washing-stand  ;  the  bathroom, 
fitted  with  every  modern  contrivance,  was  used  instead. 
The  grey  marble  bath  had  its  shower-tap,  the  basin 
with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  its  shampooing  tube, 
was  as  much  up-to-date  as  in  an  American  bathroom, 
while  the  rows  of  clean  towels  were  so  beautifully 
embroidered  and  of  such  lovely  linen  they  looked  quite 
imposing. 

All  the  windows  of  the  house  were  double,  for 
naturally  at  such  a  height  the  air  is  cold,  and  the  heat 
inside  the  house  and  cold  outside  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  see  out  without  this  precaution. 

When  I  retired  to  my  room  for  the  night  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  candles  I  was  horrified  to  see  what  looked 
like  a  person  lying  in  my  bed — a  fat  person,  too.  See- 
ing my  consternation  the  Countess,  who  was  beside  me, 
laughed  merrily. 

"  Una  circu"  she  said.  This,  however,  explained 
nothing,  until  she  threw  back  the  bedclothes  and  dis- 
closed the  funniest  contrivance  imaginable.  It  is  the 
Sicilian  arrangement  for  heating  a  bed.  The  little 
scaldino  (pot  of  fire)  was  hanging  inside  a  sort  of  meat 
safe  made  of  thin  laths  of  wood,  something  like  the 
cradle  in  which  surgeons  encase  a  maimed  limb.  This 
wooden  erection  was  naturally  to  keep  the  bedclothes 
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from  being  set  alight,  and  the  heat  caused  by  the 
covered-in  fire  was  surprising,  for  it  was  almost  too  hot 
to  approach  with  comfort. 

"  You  must  not  sleep  with  it,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  the  fumes  are  bad  for  the  head.  My  old  maid  comes 
round  the  last  thing  to  take  the  circu  out.  She  will  not 
disturb  you,  even  if  you  are  asleep." 

This  reminded  one  of  the  barber  on  board  ship,  who 
shaved  his  customers  before  they  woke,  however  rough 
the  sea. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  rise  next  day  at 
six  o'clock,  if  the  sun  deigned  to  shine  at  that  hour,  for, 
when  we  went  to  bed,  Castrogiovanni  was  a  city  of  mist. 
I  awoke  on  hearing  my  neighbour's  alarum  watch  strike, 
for  as  it  was  on  a  wooden  table  next  my  wall  it  sounded 
distinctly  through  the  thin  partition.  Out  of  bed  I 
hopped,  but  the  sun  had  not  been  so  expeditious,  and 
nothing  but  clouds  could  be  seen  through  the  double 
windows.  This  was  disappointing,  so  I  prepared  to 
tuck  myself  up  in  the  sheets  again  and  sleep  on  till  the 
coffee  hour,  feeling  rather  like  Mark  Twain,  who,  in  the 
early  morning,  thought  he  would  prefer  the  sunset. 
There  was  to  be  no  peace,  however.  A  terrific  rap 
at  the  door  was  followed  by — 

"  Please  get  up  :  the  view  from  the  Cittadella  e  Torre 
Pisana  will  be  beautiful  by  seven  o'clock." 

We  rather  inclined  to  an  opposite  opinion,  it  looked 
so  cheerless  outside  ;  but  the  bravery  of  early  rising 
assumed  the  night  before  had  to  be  maintained,  so  we 
dressed,  drank  small  cups  of  black  coffee,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  were  ready  to  sally  forth  to  see  one  of  the  most 
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glorious  views  in  Sicily.  The  clouds  of  early  morning 
were  just  beginning  to  roll  away,  and,  as  they  chased  one 
another  across  the  heavens,  views  —  one  more  beautiful 
than  the  other — unfolded  themselves.  We  were  stand- 
ing on  a  ridge  so  precipitous  that  even  goats  could  not 
scramble  up  its  front.  The  Sikelian  myths  were  born  on 
this  hillside  ;  it  was  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  Demeter- 
kora  of  the  aborigines.  Below  us  seemed  to  be  spread 
the  entire  map  of  Sicily.  We  saw  Catania  in  the 
distance,  and  could  almost  discern  Syracuse  ;  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  snowy  iEtna  rose  out  of  the  swiftly 
moving  clouds.  We  wandered  up  and  down  old  Greek 
stairways,  passed  between  the  supports  of  ancient  gates, 
gazed  on  the  hill  of  public  sacrifices,  while  down  below, 
far,  far  away  beneath  us,  glistened  the  famous  lake 
Pergusa,  world-renowned  as  the  spot  where  Pluto 
carried  off  Proserpine. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered  that  Proserpine  (or 
Persephone)  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
harvest.  Pluto,  the  god  of  the  lower  regions,  having 
found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  wife  to  share  his  dismal 
abode,  abducted  Proserpine,  disappearing  with  her 
through  the  Fountain  of  Cyane  (Anapus). 

The  search  of  Ceres  for  her  daughter  and  the  rape  of 
Proserpine  are  notable  features  in  classic  mythology,  and 
the  commemoration  of  them  formed  important  religious 
functions  among  the  ancients  ;  the  rape  being  celebrated 
at  the  beginning  of  harvest  and  the  search  at  seed-time. 
The  fountain  was  honoured  annually  with  offerings  of 
bulls,  the  blood  of  the  victims  being  poured  into  the 
water. 
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Many  traces  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  are  still  to  be 
found  in  Sicily. 

Truly,  Castrogiovanni  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  island,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  intention  of 
opening  a  small  hotel  there  will  be  carried  through,  for, 
although  it  may  be  cold  in  winter,  by  April  or  May  it 
must  be  beautiful,  and  in  the  summer  its  position  is  so 
commanding  it  would  be  a  delightful  spot  for  people 
from  the  plains  or  from  heated  Malta  to  spend  a  few 
weeks. 

There  is  much  to  see  at  Castrogiovanni.  Excavation 
has  barely  begun,  and  the  place  must  be  teeming  with 
treasures,  for  it  has  a  history  of  thousands  of  years. 
We  saw  fine  alabaster  columns  in  one  of  the  old 
churches,  and  Greek  money-holders  now  used  for  holy 
water  ;  we  passed  a  queer  rounded  building  which  might 
have  been  part  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta.  We  learnt  that 
odd  columns,  vases,  and  urns  are  dug  up  whenever  any 
building  is  in  progress,  and  can  only  imagine  that  this 
Enna  of  the  Greeks  is  overflowing  with  material  to 
archaeologist  and  historian  alike. 

The  modern  cave-dwellers  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter  are  most  interesting. 

Each  cave  has  a  number  fixed  outside  like  the  houses 
in  a  street,  a  curious  combination  of  the  ancient  and  the 
modern.  We  entered  by  a  small  wooden  door,  blinking 
for  a  moment,  for  the  cave  seemed  dark  after  the 
brilliant  sunshine  outside.  The  occupant  was  a  nice, 
tidy-looking  woman,  whose  husband  made  a  living  by 
selling  the  milk  of  a  couple  of  goats,  which  he  took  out 
to  graze  by  day,  and  which  shared  their  habitation  by 
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night.  The  walls  were  papered  with  newspapers,  and 
were  so  dry  and  warm  that  the  paper  did  not  peel  off. 
The  roof  had  been  heightened  in  places  by  means  of 
a  chisel.  Quite  a  nice  bed  stood  in  one  corner,  with 
iron  trestles,  a  wooden  bottom,  and  flock  mattress, 
entirely  covered  by  a  clean  counterpane.  Just  above 
the  bed  hung  a  baby's  cradle,  a  clever  arrangement  of 
netting  suspended  by  cords,  so  that  the  fond  parents 
lying  in  bed  could  rock  it  to  and  fro  without  moving. 
This  woman's  fireplace  was  an  earthenware  pot,  and  was 
used  outside  the  front  door,  as  there  was  no  hole  in  the 
cave  by  which  the  smoke  could  escape.  Two  other 
children  slept  in  a  small  bed  in  another  corner,  and  in  a 
recess  in  the  rock  their  clothes  and  household  utensils 
were  kept.  The  place  smelt  fresh  and  looked  clean, 
and  in  that  beautiful  air  was  probably  not  unhealthy. 
This  was  one  of  the  better  cave-dwellings,  and  one  shil- 
ling and  eightpence  was  the  sum  paid  yearly  for  its  rent ; 
but  even  that  sum  was  hard  for  its  owner  to  find,  as 
coins  are  little  used,  and  daily  necessaries  are  acquired 
by  barter.  People  clamour  for  these  cave-dwellings, 
which  are  always  in  request. 

Our  host's  beautiful  house,  his  four-horse  brake,  and 
his  motor-car  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  cave- 
dweller's  home,  and  yet  the  two  or  three  caves  we 
visited  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  despised.  The 
children  looked  round-faced,  chubby,  and  happy.  They 
did  not  wear  boots — which  everywhere  else  are  so 
general  in  Sicily,  even  among  the  poorest — but  they 
had  shoes  made  from  kid,  the  hairy  surface  being 
outside.     The  shoe  is  made  in  one  piece,  doubled 
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across  the  toes,  in  the  manner  so  universal  in  Iceland. 
The  men  also  wore  sheepskin  leggings,  tied  round  their 
legs  after  the  fashion  of  Indian  moccasins. 

We  were  honestly  sorry  to  tear  ourselves  away  from 
our  charming  hosts,  who  begged  us  to  remain  indefinitely, 
and  promised  to  show  us  all  sorts  of  interesting  things. 
But  it  was,  alas,  impossible  ;  our  time  in  Sicily  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  with  almost  tearful  regrets  we 
bade  them  good-bye — may  it  be  au  revoir. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


ANGLO-SAXON  AND  TEUTON  IN  TAORMINA 


AORMINA  is  like  a  man  with  a  swollen  head, 


X  or  one  who  "  requires  a  shoe-horn  to  put  his  hat 
on  with,"  as  the  Yankees  would  say. 

There  are  only  three  good  hotels,  and  they  not  only 
disdain  to  answer  letters  or  promise  rooms,  but  don't 
even  take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge  reply-paid  tele- 
grams. The  place  is  being  spoilt,  and  it  is  the  innkeepers 
who  are  spoiling  it.  The  sooner  they  pick  up  the 
threads  of  politeness  again,  the  better  for  Taormina. 
We  met  people  in  Sicily  who  refused  to  go  there  because 
of  the  discourtesy  with  which  their  letters  were  treated. 
One  man,  travelling  with  his  family,  a  valet,  and  a 
maid,  said--- 

"  We  are  a  party  of  six,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  any  place  and  find  there  are  no  rooms,  drive  about  in 
search  of  them,  and  perhaps  lose  the  last  train  to  the 
next  town.  That  sort  of  thing  isn't  good  enough,  so  we 
shall  stay  at  Catania  and  Messina  instead." 

In  other  ways  Taormina  is  unspoilt.  Its  natural  beauty 
could  never  be  marred.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  earth. 

Although  the  hotel  proprietors  are  rude  and  grasping, 
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they  are  not  yet  so  unprincipled  and  foolish  as  their 
brethren  in  the  Riviera,  who  bribe  the  maids  and  valets 
to  belaud  their  houses  with  wine,  black  coffee,  and 
cigarettes,  even  adding  champagne  to  these  luxuries 
on  Sunday. 

One  hotel  in  Taormina  prides  itself  on  having  only 
two  or  three  single-bedded  rooms.  A  gentleman  who 
had  been  put  into  a  double  room  remonstrated  at  his  bill. 

"  Well,"  said  the  proprietor,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
"  we  can  put  two  people  into  this  room,  and  if  you  take 
it  you  must  pay  the  double  price." 

"  Good  heavens,  man,  even  if  I  occupied  two  beds 
I  could  not  eat  two  dinners  !  " 

But  the  landlord  was  inexorable,  so  the  gentleman 
had  to  pay  for  double  lodging  and  double  fare  in  order 
to  see  the  Greek  theatre,  and  departed  the  next  day 
in  indignation.  The  hotels  at  Taormina  are  a  blot  on 
the  escutcheon  of  its  loveliness. 

The  influx  of  English  people  from  London,  and 
Americans  from  New  York,  is  ruining  Taormina,  where 
"  Dressmaking  done  here "  is  actually  written  up  in 
English  ;  likewise,  "  Italian  taught  here,"  "  Lodgings 
to  let,"  etc.  The  natives  have  lost  their  own  nice 
ways,  and  are  grasping  and  disobliging.  The  healthy, 
well-to-do  beggars  swarming  on  all  sides  are  the  outcome 
of  visitors'  misdirected  generosity,  for  these  rich  vagrants 
find  it  more  profitable  and  less  fatiguing  to  beg  than 
to  work,  encouraged  by  English,  American,  and  German 
so-called  "  charity," 

There  seem  to  be  poorer  folk  in  Taormina  than  in 
any  other  town  in  Sicily.    They  have  learnt  to  beg  as 
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an  art,  and  be  lazy  as  a  pleasure.  In  no  town  in  Sicily 
did  I  see  so  many  bootless,  untidy,  ragged  people. 

The  first  view  of  Taormina  (the  Tauromenium  of 
old)  on  a  fine  evening  is  truly  beautiful.  The  town 
is  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  high.  The  drive  from 
the  Giardini  Station  is  zigzag  uphill  for  700  feet,  each 
bend  of  the  three-mile  road  being  more  beautiful  than 
the  last,  with  the  Strait  of  Messina  below,  and  a  volcano 
above,  -flitna  seems  so  near,  the  blossom  so  lovely, 
and  the  old  Castello,  standing  on  the  rock  behind,  so 
imposing.  But  somehow  the  scene  never  looks  quite 
real.  The  foreground,  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
distance  itself  seem  to  have  been  arranged  by  an  artist 
according  to  academic  rules  :  every  detail  is  in  the 
right  place  so  as  to  give  value  to  the  whole.  This  same 
feeling  that  the  scene  had  been  prearranged  pervaded  my 
whole  visit  to  Taormina.  Something  seemed  to  have 
interfered  with  Nature.  There  was  a  certain  air  of 
artificiality  about  the  whole  thing.  Nature  seemed 
robbed  of  her  naturalness,  as  the  people  were  robbed 
of  their  simplicity.  Every  visitor  to  Sicily  rushes  to 
Taormina,  yet  it  is  the  last  place  I  should  care  to  revisit 
in  that  most  interesting  island.  Nature  is  infinitely 
more  beautiful  when  left  to  herself  than  when  sullied 
by  modern  hotels,  modern  villas,  and  modern  manners. 

This  modern  spoliation  is  distressing.  Even  in  the 
Greek  theatre — which  is  really  Roman,  as  the  Romans 
completely  altered  it,  and  certainly  built  the  present 
stage — modern  philistines  have  erected  the  most  awful 
flagstaff  that  man's  bad  taste  could  contrive.  They  have 
put  the  most  hideous  little  modern  house  on  the  edge 
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of  the  theatre — and  yet,  why  not  ?  Have  we,  with  all 
our  boasted  artistic  feeling,  not  placed  an  eyesore,  an 
ulcer  of  red  brick  within  the  walls  of  the  dear  old  Tower 
of  London,  to  our  shame  ? 

Nevertheless,  Taormina  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
natural  beauty,  even  if  its  hotel-keepers  are  rudely  in- 
dependent, its  people  impoverished  and  beggared,  its 
modern  erections  eyesores,  for  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  lovely  on  God's  earth — only  is  it 
not  just  a  shade  unnaturally  lovely  ? 

In  April,  when  we  were  there,  the  blossom  was  over 
and  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf. 

What  is  the  chief  charm  of  Sicily  ?  Surely  its  varied 
colouring.  It  is  an  artist's  paradise.  Again  and  again 
we  revelled  in  the  soft  greys  of  the  olive,  prickly- 
pear,  aloe,  cactus,  and  fig, — the  pink  of  the  peach  and 
almond  blossom, — the  yellow  of  the  orange,  lemon, 
broom,  and  gorse, — the  green  of  the  palm  and  date, 
banana  and  wheat, — the  carpet  of  wild  flowers  of  every 
hue,  and  then  the  colours  of  sea  and  sky,  the  bright 
shawls  of  the  women,  the  red  scarves  and  blue  capes 
of  the  men,  the  scarlet  cotton  umbrellas  and  gay  donkey 
harness,  the  smartly  painted  carts  of  Palermo,  the  vivid 
uniforms  of  the  gendarmes, — colour,  colour,  colour 
everywhere.  It  is  this  colouring,  with  quickly  changing 
sky  effects,  that  constitutes  the  charm.  One  may  stay 
for  days  in  a  place,  and  yet  every  day  that  place  looks 
different ;  every  hour  it  seems  to  change.  Nature  has 
many  moods,  and  each  has  its  fascination.  Sometimes 
the  sky  is  of  oriental  blue  and  the  heat  tropical,  then 
everything  reminds  one  of  hotter  climes  ;  sometimes 
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grey  mists  and  dull  haze  overspread  everything,  and  we 
fancy  ourselves  back  in  northern  Europe  ;  or,  again,  a 
windy  sky,  with  quickly  chasing  clouds  passing  over  a 
rough,  wild  sea,  makes  us  forget  we  are  in  Sunny  Sicily 
at  all.  Yes  ;  its  colour  and  its  climate — those  are  its 
greatest  charms. 

Sicily  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  beautiful  pictures. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  of  all  is  Taormina, 
especially  as  seen  from  the  sea,,  set  in  God's  stupendous 
frame  of  beauty  ;  but,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  Taormina 
jars. 

Like  everything  else  in  the  place — except  its  great 
natural  beauties,  which  nothing  can  spoil — the  Greek 
theatre  disappointed  me.  It  was  so  much  restored  by 
the  Romans  that  there  is  hardly  anything  Greek  about 
it  at  all.  From  the  combined  remains  of  it,  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  and  those  of  Orange  (France) 
and  Aspendus  (Asia  Minor),  a  conjectural  restoration  of 
the  Roman  theatre  can  be  made.  The  tiers  and  tiers 
of  white  seats  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  so  imposing  at 
Segesta  or  Syracuse,  are  absent.  These  seats  are  merely 
mossy  banks,  and  the  one  really  interesting  feature 
about  this  Greek  theatre  is  its  Roman  stage,  which  is 
almost  perfect.  The  place  where  the  orchestra  sat  is 
115  feet  in  diameter  :  at  the  back  of  the  stage  are  three 
doors,  with  niches  for  statues  between.  It  is  said  that 
the  actors  came  out  through  these  various  doors  to  per- 
form their  parts  in  pantomime,  while  the  voice  that  read 
the  play  was  under  the  vaulted  drain-like-looking  place 
below  the  stage,  from  which  a  word  spoken  to-day  can 
be  heard  all  over  the  theatre.    Its  acoustic  properties 
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are  excellent,  in  spite  of  its  being  in  the  open  air. 
What  a  pity  we  do  not  follow  more  closely  in  our 
modern  playhouses  the  lines  on  which  the  ancient  Greek 
theatres  were  built ;  seats  where  the  audience  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  are  not  unknown  to-day  ! 

The  Greeks  certainly  chose  beautiful  sites  for  their 
places  of  entertainment  and  worship.  At  Segesta  there 
is  a  precipice  behind  the  stage,  so  that  from  the 
auditorium  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained.  The  ancient 
city  of  Syracuse,  with  the  sea  and  the  harbour,  formed 
a  back-drop  more  beautiful  than  anything  man's  hand 
could  paint,  and  the  greatest  charm  of  the  red  brick, 
moss  -  grown  theatre  at  Taormina  is  its  magnificent 
position  and  wonderful  views  of  bay  and  glorious 
iEtna  on  either  side.  These  are  pictures,  both  perfect 
in  their  way,  and  both  unique. 

The  stage  is,  as  usual,  narrow.  Behind  it  runs  a 
large  and  imposing  passage,  bigger  than  the  stage  itself ; 
possibly  used  as  the  green-room  :  the  property-rooms 
were  apparently  on  either  side.  The  three  doors  spoken 
of  above  are  high  up,  for  those  ancient  people  had  a 
way  of  playing  comedy  or  tragedy  on  different  levels, 
therefore  the  stage  could  be  arranged  on  two  tiers  for 
this  purpose. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  the  production  of 
a  Greek  and  a  Roman  play.  There  are  apparently 
no  contemporary  descriptions  of  the  Greek  theatre. 
Vitruvius  was  probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
actors  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  the  audience. 
Moulton,  in  his  History  of  the  Classic  Drama,  says  that 
the  stage  was  a  narrow  platform  running  the  whole  length 
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of  the  scene,  having  two  entrances,  the  one  on  the 
left  used  when  the  actor  was  supposed  to  have  come 
from  a  distance,  and  that  on  the  right,  when  he  appeared 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mantzius  contends  that  the  upper  stage  was  only 
used  when  the  gods  were  swung  on  by  the  machina. 

All  the  spectators  in  the  rows  of  the  amphitheatre  had 
an  equal  view,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
the  elevated  platform  been  used. 

The  Chorus  was  made  up  of  free  citizens  whose 
expenses  (dress,  training,  etc.),  were  defrayed  by  the 
Choregus.  Gradually  the  Chorus  were  drawn  into  the 
dramatic  action — first  as  secondary,  and  later  as  primary 
actors. 

In  the  Grecian  days  the  women  did  not  act,  and  the 
men  often  wore  masks  during  the  performance.  As 
they  did  not  always  speak  themselves  either,  they  were 
as  much  puppets  as  the  marionettes  are  to-day. 

Under  the  Romans  the  Chorus  was  abolished  or  merely 
retained  as  a  Greek  survival.  Part  of  the  orchestra 
was  now  used  by  the  spectators,  and  was  lowered  to 
make  a  further  separation  between  players  and  people, 
the  stage  thus  assuming  its  modern  form  and  methods  ; 
but  all  the  descriptions  of  procedure  are  so  bewildering, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  what  actually  did 
take  place. 

There  are  several  villas  in  Taormina,  mostly  modern 
and  uninteresting,  but  one  Englishwoman  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  turn  an  ancient  monastery  into  her 
home.  Lady  Hill  cultivates  flowers — which  is  unusual 
in  Sicily — and  her  garden  is  delightful.    She  is  quite  an 
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institution  in  Taormina,  and  has  founded  a  technical 
school,  where  small  boys  from  six  years  old  upwards  are 
taught  wood-carving,  and  small  girls  of  the  same  age 
drawn  thread  work.  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how 
well  their  tiny  ringers  master  these  by  no  means  easy 
arts.  Lady  Hill  lends  her  garden  for  parties  in  the 
season,  to  collect  francs  for  the  technical  school,  and 
then  the  delightful  old  cloisters  are  utilised  for  afternoon 
tea.  These  cloisters  are  small,  but  charming.  The 
papyrus  plant  grows  in  the  middle,  tall  tea-roses  cluster 
round  the  pillars,  bougainvillaea  and  geranium  climb  up 
them,  while  maidenhair  and  other  ferns  carpet  the 
ground. 

It  was  quite  a  treat  to  see  a  garden  of  this  kind  : 
there  are  so  few  in  Sicily,  where  there  are  more  possi- 
bilities and  fewer  flowers  than  in  any  land  I  know. 
People  who  have  gardens  appear  content  with  palms  and 
foliage  plants.  Nature  has  made  up  for  this  lack  of 
cultivation  by  spreading  the  land  with  wild  flowers,  and 
either  Nature  or  man  must  manage  in  some  marvellous 
way  to  leave  the  blooms  and  obliterate  the  endless  weeds 
which  infest  other  countries,  for  one  is  particularly 
struck  with  the  lack  of  weeds  in  all  cultivated  places  ; 
perhaps  the  land  is  so  busy  with  its  two  crops  a  year 
and  constant  ploughing  that  it  has  no  time  to  allow 
weeds  to  grow. 

After  the  first  shock  of  modernised  Taormina,  the 
weather  cleared,  iEtna  emerged  from  the  clouds,  the 
sun  once  more  glistened  on  the  snow,  and  Taormina 
appeared  more  lovely  each  day.  No  wonder  artists  sat 
in  odd  corners  and  painted — the  very  ruggedness  of 
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those  rocks  with  their  towering  ruins  inspired  the  lover 
of  the  beautiful.  The  queer  old  stairways  leading  to 
the  streets,  the  fountains,  the  street  arches,  and  the 
women  with  their  pitchers  all  grouped  themselves  into 
pretty  scenes. 

When  Ruskin  was  an  old  man,  not  long  before  he 
died,  he  told  a  relative  of  his  who  chanced  to  be  at 
Taormina  when  we  were  there,  that  the  one  spot  on 
earth  he  would  like  to  revisit,  before  death  claimed  him 
for  its  own,  was  Taormina. 

There  are  endless  excursions  on  foot  or  on  donkeys, 
but  there  are  not  many  drives,  for  the  little  town  is 
perched  so  high  up  it  is  difficult  to  get  out  of  it.  One 
of  the  best  drives,  however,  is  to  the  Castello  di  S. 
Alessio,  which  lies  along  the  coast  towards  Messina. 
The  ruined  fortress  stands  on  a  wonderful  rock  pro- 
jecting from  the  sea,  and  through  the  arrow-slits  one 
gains  a  series  of  views.  On  a  fine  day  the  coast  of  Italy 
looks  quite  near.  The  water  on  the  rocks  below  reflects 
the  most  glorious  lights  and  shades.  It  is  really  the 
approach  to  the  castle,  however,  which  is  the  most 
imposing  and  grand.  It  is  like  a  Ruskin  picture.  This 
is  doubtless  where  he  found  inspiration. 

An  old  man  opened  the  door  of  the  great  stronghold 
and  immediately  aired  the  half-dozen  English  words  he 
knew,  for  although  he  spoke  like  a  parrot  he  did  not 
understand  when  himself  addressed  in  English.  We 
wandered  about  by  ourselves,  and  on  leaving  offered 
him  a  lira  for  having  unbolted  the  door. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  more,  more." 

« Why  ? "  we  inquired,  feeling  a  franc  was  ample 
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reward  for  unlocking  the  door  of  a  ruin,  whereupon  he 
produced  a  paper  on  which  was  written  in  English — 

"  The  charge  for  admission  is  ten  pence  per  person." 

He  had  evidently  had  this  extortionate  demand  pre- 
pared in  every  language,  as  he  showed  it  to  the  next 
comers  in  German,  who  likewise  indignantly  repudiated 
the  claim.  The  funny  thing  was  that  he  took  the  franc 
from  each  party  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  instead 
of  being  paid  seven  lire  between  them,  evidently 
knowing  he  was  in  the  wrong. 

Cakes  and  civilisation  generally  go  together — not  so 
in  Taormina.  Smart  folk  from  every  clime  infest  those 
hills,  potter  in  and  out  of  the  endless  curiosity  shops, 
bargain  and  haggle  for  days  over  their  purchases,  and 
yet  Taormina  does  not  possess  a  single  cake-shop.  The 
only  pretence  of  the  kind  was  a  wine  place  where  one 
could  buy  English  biscuits. 

"  Half  a  kilo  of  Marie  biscuits,  please,"  I  demanded 
one  day  at  this  emporium. 

The  half-kilo — or  about  one  pound — was  weighed 
out,  and  the  bill  came  to  half  a  crown. 

That  was  the  best  Taormina  could  do,  and  that  was 
the  price  of  the  luxury. 

Half  the  "  antiquities "  are  modern,  but  the  other 
half  are  real,  and,  with  a  little  bargaining,  can  be 
bought  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  the  fashion  to  bargain. 
One  meets  all  one's  friends  out  shopping,  and  day  by 
day  they  discuss  whether  they  have  gone  up,  or  the 
seller  come  down,  in  the  price  of  some  article  particularly 
coveted. 

Women  constantly  sit  at  their  doors  spinning  flax. 
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It  is  quite  a  business  in  Taormina,  and  very  quaint 
the  spinners  look  with  their  bright  shawls  ;  but  they 
could  not,  as  a  rule,  be  called  beautiful,  although 
they  have  pleasant  faces. 

What  is  one's  impression  after  travelling  through  so 
much  of  Sicily,  living  a  few  weeks  in  its  capital,  pene- 
trating into  valleys  and  mountains,  where  the  sound  of 
the  railway  train  is  unknown  ? 

It  is  that  the  Italian  Ministers  are  cutting  their  own 
throats.  They  have  one  of  the  best  spring  climates 
in  Europe  ;  they  have  beautiful  scenery,  safe  seaports, 
and  some  of  the  finest  historical  monuments  in  the 
world  ;  and  yet,  with  these  colossal  advantages,  they 
have  not  made  the  interior  of  the  country  safe  for 
travellers,  they  do  not  encourage  the  establishment  of 
good  hotels  ;  they  allow  the  most  awful  animals  to  draw 
their  public  conveyances,  so  that  shocking  scenes  of 
human  cruelty  to  dumb  creatures  are  every  day  ex- 
hibited before  the  stranger's  eyes  ;  and  their  roads  are 
in  such  a  disgraceful  condition  that  to  pass  over  them 
is  often  an  infliction  to  man  and  beast.  The  short- 
sightedness of  this  policy  seems  amazing  to  the  visitor  ; 
but  it  is  not  all.  Instead  of  employing  their  people  to 
improve  the  roads,  and  in  other  public  works,  instead 
of  encouraging  them  to  remain  in  Sicily  by  the  offer 
of  fair  wages,  just  laws,  and  less  taxation,  they  are 
depopulating  their  own  precious  island  at  the  rate  of 
thousands  and  thousands  a  year,  and  these  folk  are  going 
forth  with  their  agricultural  knowledge  to  enrich  them- 
selves in  the  United  States  of  America  or  Tunis. 

The  Italian  Government  are  indeed  blind  to  the  best 
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egg  in  their  basket.  The  fertility  of  the  land  is  un- 
bounded. It  yields  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  a 
year,  despite  the  lack  of  encouragement  given  to  agri- 
cultural labour.  Consequently  Sicily,  being  so  near  the 
great  markets  of  the  world,  might  grow  and  distribute 
vegetables  by  the  thousand  tons  for  export  to  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  with  a  properly  organised  refrigera- 
ting transport  system.  It  might  become  the  most  fashion- 
able winter  resort  in  Europe,  and  yet  these  opportunities 
are  being  missed — nay,  thrown  away — one  can  only 
imagine  because  the  Italian  Ministers  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  the  little  island  so  near  their  own  shore 
in  order  to  inspect  its  possibilities  for  themselves. 

Here  is  a  country  rich  in  everything  giving  its  labour 
away.  Other  countries  are  crying  for  labour,  and  in- 
viting immigrants  to  a  problematical  future.  Sicilians 
who  cannot  find  any  market  at  home  for  their  wares, 
who  cannot  obtain  employment  at  a  living  wage,  are 
leaving  their  country,  their  associations,  and  their  tradi- 
tions for  an  unknown  land,  because  officialism  is  too 
blind  to  make  Sicily  the  holiday  resort  of  Europe,  or 
turn  its  soil  to  greater  account. 

There  is  a  strong  stratum  of  barbarism  underlying 
all  civilised  observances,  and  one  has  not  to  scratch  far 
to  unearth  the  barbarism  of  Sicily.  Some  people  dis- 
like that :  it  rather  appeals  to  me.  Civilisation  makes  us 
all  as  alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  and  it  is  the  very  uncouth 
— uncivilised,  if  you  will — element  which  individualises 
nations. 

Common  comforts  are  a  necessity  to  most  travellers, 
however,  although  modern  civilisation  does  not  always 
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lead  to  much.  Bad  art,  mediocre  literature,  and  society- 
rotten  at  the  core  are  too  often  its  results  ;  so,  after 
all,  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  art  and  literature  and  enjoy  the  semi- 
barbarism  of  man,  instead  of  struggling  after  so-called 
"  modern  civilisation,"  which  brings  sugar-tongs  and 
salt-spoons  in  its  rear,  electric  light,  and  motor-cars, 
over-feeding,  and  bridge. 

In  summing  up  our  journey  round  Sicily,  mostly  by 
train,  but  including  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of 
carriage  driving,  I  found  the  following  : — 

The  most  imposing  standing  temple  is  Segesta  (Egesta). 

The  most  imposing  prostrate  temples  are  at  Selinunte. 

The  grandest  situation  for  a  town  is  Sciacca. 

The  most  beautiful  drives  are  from  Palermo  to  Piana 
dei  Greci,  and  from  Sciacca  to  the  hot  springs. 

The  warmest  sunshine  is  to  be  found  at  Girgenti 
(Akragas). 

The  queerest  old  streets  are  in  Palermo. 

The  finest  views  are  obtained  from  Taormina  and 
Castrogiovanni  (Enna). 

The  most  picturesque  town  is  Monte  S.  Giuliano, 
the  Eryx  of  antiquity. 

The  wildest  country  is  round  Ribera. 

The  most  delightful  railway  journey  is  the  little 
mountain  railway  from  Catania  round  to  Randazzo  and 
Taormina. 

The  newest  town  is  Messina. 

The  ugliest  town  is  modern  Syracuse. 

The  finest  mountain  is  iEtna. 

We  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  but  a  visit  of  six  or 
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eight  weeks  would  be  enough  for  most  people.  To 
"  do  the  island,"  as  some  Americans  do  it,  in  a  week 
or  ten  days  is  ridiculous.  Sicily  teems  with  historical 
interest,  and  in  many  parts  is  really  beautiful  ;  not  so 
much  in  the  interior,  which  is  too  highly  cultivated  with 
corn  and  vines  to  be  anything  but  monotonous. 

But  this  is  anticipating,  and  I  must  go  back  to  a  visit 
to  Lord  Nelson's  Bronte  and  one  of  the  most  delightful 
experiences  I  had  in  the  island. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


WHO  WOULD  BE  A  FARM  HAND? 

ONE  never  knows  the  real  miseries  of  foreign  hotels 
until  a  wet  day  comes,  and  then  those  doubtful 
joys  are  showered  down  as  thickly  as  the  rain  from 
heaven. 

One  rises  to  open  the  French  window  and  look  out, 
but  unexpectedly  steps  into  a  puddle  of  water  which  has 
crept  in  below  the  window-frame  in  the  night,  and 
seductively  found  its  way  across  the  marble  floor.  Even 
the  bit  of  mat  beside  the  bed  is  wet,  the  floor  is  wet, 
everything  is  wet.  Cold  damp  mist  and  rain  enter  the 
room,  and  chilled  to  the  bone,  with  cold,  wet  toes,  one 
hops  back  into  bed  again. 

What  is  the  good  of  getting  up  on  a  day  like  that  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  see,  nothing  to  read,  nothing  to  do, 
and  nowhere  to  sit.  Even  the  rolls  at  breakfast  feel 
damp,  the  smart  fringed  serviette  feels  damp,  the  waiter 
looks  damp  ;  but  the  inevitable  has  to  be  faced,  so  about 
eleven  o'clock  we  sally  forth  to  the  drawing-room — 
heaven  help  the  name  ! — in  pursuit  of  amusing  litera- 
ture. Elderly  ladies  have  appropriated  every  p^per  less 
than  three  weeks  old.  Every  man  is  grumbling  in  the 
smoking-room.    Somehow  the  drawing-room,  with  its 
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marble  floor  and  scanty  matting,  its  high-backed  red- 
velvet  sofas  and  large  centre  table,  appears  more  dreary 
than  usual.  Back  to  our  room  we  go,  our  spirits  more 
damped  than  ever,  and  long  for  a  fire — a  real,  decent, 
smoky  old  coal  fire,  a  thick  carpet,  a  warm  curtain,  and, 
above  all,  a  comfortable  armchair. 

Abroad  for  sunshine,  indeed  !  Where  is  King  Sol  ? 
Abroad  for  discomfort  and  misery  seems  the  theme  of 
the  moment.  We  write  letters,  grumble  at  the  common 
purple  hotel  ink — our  own  supply  being  exhausted — 
smudge  our  fingers  with  the  ridiculous  inkstand,  and 
having  managed  to  accomplish  a  little  correspondence, 
we  joyfully  discover  it  is  time  for  luncheon. 

Everyone  looks  cross  at  that  meal  ;  everyone  is  cross  ; 
even  the  lunch  seems  out  of  tune.  The  minute  it  is 
over  most  of  the  visitors  retire  to  their  rooms — let  us 
hope  to  sleep  away  the  dreary  hours.  We,  however, 
look  out  of  the  window  again,  and  wonder  why  we  ever 
left  the  comforts  of  home.  Down,  down,  down  pours 
the  ruthless  rain,  and  surely  when  the  mist  clears  for 
a  moment  we  see  snow  or  hail,  or  something  equally 
horrible,  falling  in  sheets  over  iEtna.  We  turn  away 
bored  and  dreary,  re-read  an  ancient  paper,  once  more 
study  the  pictures  of  an  antiquated  illustrated  weekly, 
mend  a  dress,  tidy  up  generally,  and  then  make  tea. 

Oh  the  joys  of  a  tea-basket  abroad  ! 

Still  the  day  drags  on.  We  make  up  our  minds  to  go 
out  after  tea,  but  Jupiter  Pluvius  arbitrarily  decides 
otherwise  :  down  comes  the  rain  in  veritable  torrents, 
and  in  rattles  the  wind. 

We  dress  for  dinner :  the  towels  are  damp,  our  clothes 
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are  damp.  We  descend  to  the  dining-room  :  everyone 
is  damp  in  spirit,  the  meal  is  partaken  of  in  chilly 
silence,  the  expletives  that  do  escape  from  time  to  time 
are  of  a  nature  not  altogether  complimentary  to  the 
weather. 

Everyone  is  cross,  everyone  eats  too  much,  everyone 
wished  himself  elsewhere  and  his  neighbour  drowned. 
But  there  are  exceptions — there  always  are  exceptions. 

I  was  in  the  hall  after  dinner,  a  friend  was  talking 
to  me,  when  I  heard  a  well-known  sound  a  little  way 
off. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ? "  he  asked.  "  It  has  been  going 
on  for  five  minutes  at  least." 

I  listened — yes,  there  was  no  mistake  about  it  :  the 
sound  was  the  sound  of  a  kiss. 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  a  young  man  and  a  maiden, 
she  with  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  he  with  his  around 
her  waist,  came  past  us. 

We  were  standing  in  full  view,  but  they  stopped 
before  the  window,  looked  out,  and — kissed  again. 
Who  can  guess  their  nationality  ? 

They  disappeared  from  view.    We  laughed. 

"  At  all  events,  they  are  not  bored,"  I  said. 

"  No,  but  they  bore  others,"  he  growled. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
took  up  a  time-table  with  coloured  pictures,  hoping  to 
amuse  myself.  The  train-plan  provided  no  food  for 
thought  or  entertainment,  but  the  following  conversa- 
tion did.  A  letter  was  being  read  aloud  in  a  foreign 
tongue — a  pleasant,  fresh-looking  girl  was  standing 
leaning  over  a  pale,  spectacled  young  man. 
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"  It  has  rained  all  day,  but  Mitchen  is  so  sweet  and 
captivating  I  have  blessed  even  the  rain.  Ah,  my  dearest 
mother,  you  were  right,  every  man  ought  to  marry 
young,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  find  a  HerzpUpchen, 
although  there  can  be  no  other  such  sweetheart's  joy  as 
mine.  We  walk  and  talk,  but  we  never  have  time  to 
read  ;  it  is  all  like  a  dream,  a  beautiful  dream." 

Then  another  huge  smack  resounded,  and  a  girl's 
voice  said — 

"  Du  bist  zu  lieb." 

Really  I  seemed  to  be  playing  eavesdropper  again,  so  I 
put  down  the  paper  and  fled.  They  had  not  heard  me 
come,  they  did  not  hear  me  go — a  wet  day  or  fine  day 
was  to  them  equally  heaven.  Happy  young  folk  enjoy- 
ing love's  sweet  dream. 

Even  the  earthquake  did  not  disturb  the  embrace  that 
followed  as  I  was  leaving  the  room  :  she  leant  over  him 
— yes,  hugged  him  in  a  public  place,  and  he  quickly 
smothered  her  fair  young  lips  with  kisses. 

It  was  only  a  little  earthquake,  but  it  was  a  real  one, 
felt  more  in  Palermo  than  at  Taormina,  and  bad  enough 
at  Vesuvius,  when  "  loud  explosions  were  heard  all  day, 
and  streams  of  lava  rolled  down  the  eastern  slope  " — so 
said  the  newspaper  report. 

Earthquakes  are  mild  affairs  in  Sicily  ;  rattling 
crockery,  shaking  beds,  or  jingling  inkpots  are  about  all 
they  amount  to  nowadays  ;  but  those  earthquakes 
hundreds  of  years  ago  which  buried  towns  and  laid 
temples  low  must  have  been  terrific  affairs. 

To  while  away  the  time — for  everyone  was  not  enjoy- 
ing "  love's  young  dream  " — men  and  women  sat  down  to 
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play  patience  on  that  dreary  evening  ;  husbands  and 
wives  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms,  parents  and 
children  were  at  cross  purposes,  even  old  friends  quar- 
relled. The  weather  was  responsible  for  it  all.  The 
very  sheets  seemed  damp  as  we  tucked  our  dispirited 
selves  up  in  bed,  and  prayed  for  better  things  on  the 
morrow. 

The  charm  of  life  is  its  uncertainty. 

Next  day  sunshine — and  all  was  changed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning.  Twenty-four  hours' 
steady  rain,  mist,  fog,  or  snow  had  entirely  obscured 
Mount  iEtna,  and  the  wind  had  turned  the  blue-green 
sea  into  liquid  mud.  But  these  storms  go  as  quickly  as 
they  come  ;  the  windows  ceased  to  rattle  and  the  doors 
to  bang — peace  and  tranquillity  dawned  with  the  day. 

I  was  going  alone — quite  on  my  own — to  see  Lord 
Nelson's  old  possession  the  Castello  di  Maniace. 

It  was  too  much  of  an  expedition  for  even  the  intre- 
pidity of  dear  old  Granny  to  undertake,  so  I  left  her  and 
her  maid  at  Taormina  to  await  my  return,  my  sister 
having  already  started  for  England. 

Unfortunately  the  owner,  Lord  Bridport,  and  his  son 
the  Hon.  Alex.  Nelson  Hood — private  secretary  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales — were  not  expected  till  later,  but  they 
kindly  invited  me  to  visit  the  historic  spot.  As  the 
whole  district  is  associated  with  the  life  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  sailors,  I  decided  to  go. 

In  a  landau  and  pair — the  hotel  being  ridiculous 
enough  to  provide  me  with  such  an  equipage,  though 
I  had  no  luggage  beyond  a  handbag  and  a  kodak — off  I 
drove.    One  always  goes  downhill  to  get  anywhere  from 
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Taormina,  and  this  expedition  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  passed  the  station  near  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  coachman  kept  cheering  me  up  by  saying — 

"  Have  courage,  it  will  be  a  lovely  day.  The  sun  is 
getting  warmer,  it  will  not  rain.    Be  comforted,  signora" 

I  suppose  he  thought  I  looked  rather  dejected,  for  he 
told  me  stories  to  amuse  me  throughout  the  whole  drive 
of  two  and  a  half  hours.  His  face  itself  was  amusing, 
for  the  features  were  as  irregular  as  the  timber  of  an 
American  snake  fence. 

"  This  is  Giardini,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  dirty  town,  and 
it  is  poor.  No  one  ever  comes  here,  except  to  get  out 
of  the  train  to  visit  Taormina." 

"Taormina  is  very  full,"  I  remarked,  knowing  some 
unfortunate  strangers  had  spent  the  night  before  in  that 
dreary  little  station  devoid  of  every  necessary. 

"  Ah  yes,  too  full  ;  the  forestieri  are  not  comfortable, 
the  horses  and  coachmen  work  too  hard.  Taormina  is 
too  full,  signora'' 

"  You  want  more  hotels." 

"  Yes,  perhaps,  but  we  only  have  strangers  for  three 
months  of  the  year,  then  we  get  no  sleep.  For  the 
other  nine  months  we  get  too  much  sleep  and  too  few 
strangers." 

"  Which  time  do  you  like  best  ? " 

"  The  sleeping  part " — and  he  laughed  a  merry  laugh 
— "  I  am  Sicilian,  signora." 

This  was  really  rather  amusing,  but  a  true  character- 
istic remark  of  the  people. 

"  We  shall  come  to  the  vineyards  presently,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Do  you  have  many  vineyards  in  England  ? " 
2  A 
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"  No — you  see  the  people  drink  beer." 

"  Beer  ? — I  have  never  tasted  beer.  Is  it  good  ?  Is 
it  red  like  wine  ? "  and  so  on. 

When  we  came  to  the  vineyards  which  creep  up  the 
sides  of  Mount  iEtna  and  give  the  particular  wine  its 
name,  he  proudly  exclaimed — 

"This  is  the  best  wine  in  the  world."  He  smacked 
his  lips  and  raised  his  expressive  black  eyes  to  heaven. 
He  was  a  regular  Sicilian  type,  bronzed  to  nut-brown, 
with  languishing  eyes  and  nice  white  teeth.  When  not 
talking  to  me  he  sang  those  melancholy  bars  of  song  so 
peculiar  to  the  country,  but  he  never  used  his  whip 
except  to  crack  it,  being  one  of  the  few  humane  drivers 
I  met  during  the  months  I  spent  in  Sicily. 

He  informed  me  he  had  four  children,  but  "  that 
is  very  few  ;  my  brother  has  fourteen,  and  he  is  only 
thirty-four."    At  this  I  expressed  some  horror. 

"  Children  don't  matter,"  he  said,  "  they  just  work." 
This,  at  any  rate,  was  philosophical.  "But,"  he  con- 
fessed, "  they  kept  his  wife  busy  mending." 

We  passed  quantities  of  orange  and  lemon  groves 
where  the  fruit  was  being  picked  for  export.  Suddenly 
the  gentleman  on  the  box  turned  round  exclaiming 
exultantly — 

"  There  is  j£tna— all  ^Etna  !  " 

He  was  right,  the  clouds  had  completely  vanished  by 
midday,  and  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  freshly  fallen 
snow.  Somehow  JEtna  often  reminded  me  of  Orizaba 
in  Mexico.  The  Sicilian  mountain  is  not  nearly  so 
high  or  so  pointed,  although,  like  Orizaba,  it  stands 
alone  ;  but  still  there  is  a  great  resemblance  to  Orizaba 
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as  seen  from  the  magnificent  line  of  railway  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City. 

"Would  the  signora  please  to  look  at  those  statues 
on  the  house  yonder  ?  They  were  the  father,  mother, 
and  brother  of  the  survivor  of  the  family  who  lives 
inside.  This  villa  belonged  to  a  lady,  and  did  the 
signora  see  the  figure  cut  out  in  the  tree  ?  Was  it  not 
wonderful  ;  no  one  round  the  neighbourhood  had  ever 
seen  a  figure  cut  out  like  that  before."  And  so  on 
he  chatted,  on  every  conceivable  subject — about  pigs 
and  babies,  women  washing  clothes,  mules  with  loads, 
the  hand-loom  weavers,  whose  busy  shuttles  we  heard 
as  we  passed,  or  the  old  women  spinning  at  the  cottage 
doors.  He  was  really  quite  an  amusing  companion, 
and  I  was  rather  sorry  when  we  arrived  at  Piedimonte 
Etnea  Station,  and  I  had  to  bid  him  good-bye.  Every- 
one seemed  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  traveller  at  Piedi- 
monte Etnea,  so  surprised  that  they  did  not  even  offer 
to  carry  my  handbag,  but  just  stood  and  stared  as  though 
a  lone  woman  was  something  to  be  contemplated  in 
silent  awe.  As  we  had  arrived  much  too  early  I  thought  I 
might  employ  the  time  in  eating  my  luncheon,  consist- 
ing of  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  roll  and  butter,  and  an  orange. 
It  was  cold  and  stuffy  in  the  first-class  waiting-room — a 
chamber  opened  probably  about  once  a  year — so  I  took 
a  chjair  and  sat  in  the  sunshine  outside.  First,  a  little 
dog  appeared  to  join  the  festive  meal,  then  came  a  small 
boy,  a  larger  girl,  a  woman  and  a  baby.  By  the  time 
I  had  finished  my  frugal  repast  sitting  on  the  lava- 
cindered  platform  of  the  station,  I  discovered  that  forty- 
one  people  were  watching  the  spectacle  of  an  English- 
woman having  a  picnic  lunch. 
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At  last  the  little  narrow-gauge  train  arrived.  At  first 
sight  it  seemed  to  consist  solely  of  an  engine  and  several 
trucks  of  wine,  but  at  the  back  was  one  third-class 
coach,  and  another  one  divided  into  second  and  first- 
class.  The  latter,  all  glass  windows,  was  at  the  end, 
with  a  small  platform  beyond  like  an  American  observa- 
tion-car, which  was  very  pleasant,  as  the  road  to  Ran- 
dazzo  proved  most  beautiful.  It  is  a  slow  journey,  but 
one  of  the  most  lovely  in  Sicily.  The  train  ascends 
from  the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  3,810  feet  at  Maletto. 

As  we  ascended  we  saw  lava  everywhere  :  all  the 
walls  of  the  houses  were  of  lava,  the  supports  for  the 
vine  terraces  were  of  lava,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
Randazzo  even  the  church  steeples,  houses,  and  pillars 
were  of  black  lava. 

It  chanced  that  the  awful  storm  we  had  had  at  Taor- 
mina  the  previous  day  had  brought  down  several  inches 
of  snow  at  Lord  Nelson's  castle,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
the  road  was  impassable  with  snow  and  ice.  A  telegram 
had  consequently  been  sent  begging  me  to  defer  my 
visit  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  missive,  like  many 
others,  went  astray  for  so  long,  that  I  had  not  only  left 
Taormina,  but  had  actually  reached  my  destination  some 
hours  before  its  arrival. 

The  postal  arrangements  of  Sicily  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  A  telegram  takes  hours  to  reach  its  destination ; 
six  or  eight  hours,  in  fact,  from  one  side  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  and  two  days  or  more  for  a  letter  are  by 
no  means  uncommon.  Although  the  post  from  London 
to  Palermo  is  supposed  to  be  delivered  in  three 
days — crossing  by  boat  from  Naples — there  is  a  good 
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deal  of  supposition  about  the  matter.  I  once  met  a 
poor  man  who  was  in  an  agony  of  mind.  He  had 
received  a  cable  from  America  which  he  had  had  repeated 
three  times,  and  all  three  results  were  absolutely  dis- 
similar. As  they  were  in  code,  he  could  not  make  head 
or  tail  of  them.  Even  Smith,  apparently  the  signature, 
was  spelt  three  different  ways — Smuth,  Sweet,  Soiyhe — 
a  little  disconcerting  for  a  business  man. 

When  I  left  the  train,  expecting  to  shake  a  friendly 
English  hand,  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  one  to  welcome 
me.  Half  thinking  of  getting  back  into  the  car  I 
noticed  someone  in  livery  running  along  the  platform, 
and  while  I  paused  to  look  the  train  swept  away,  leaving 
me  in  the  highest  inhabited  town  up  the  volcano's  side 
— alone. 

The  man  in  livery  turned  out  to  be  a  campiere  from 
Bronte  sent  to  welcome  me.  There  are  six  of  these 
campieri  at  the  Castello  di  Maniace — they  form  a  sort 
of  estate  guard.  They  are  mounted  and  armed,  and 
look  after  the  good  behaviour  of  the  people  on  the 
property.  This  servant  had  been  despatched  to  Randazzo 
in  case  I  had  started  without  having  received  the  deter- 
ring telegram.  He  was  such  a  nice  man  ;  he  wore  a 
dark  blue  cloth  uniform  with  red  facings  and  silver 
buttons,  and  did  his  best  to  talk  Italian,  a  language 
foreign  to  him  of  course,  as  he  was  a  Sicilian.  He  had 
ridden  in,  the  roads  being  impossible  for  a  carriage, 
covered  as  they  were  with  snow  and  ice  ;  but  he  would 
do  anything  I  liked.  I  thereupon  decided  to  go  to  the 
Albergo  for  the  night.  The  padrone  of  the  inn  at  once 
stepped  forward,  as  if  from  the  clouds,  to  receive  me — 
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metaphorically — with  open  arms.  Off  we  started  :  the 
smart  campiere  carried  my  kodak,  a  boy  the  handbag, 
and  the  padrone  my  fur  coat. 

The  town  of  Randazzo  is  the  highest  on  the  slopes  of 
iEtna,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  snow-line, 
and  after  a  storm  such  as  had  just  fallen  the  town  and 
the  snow  joined  company.  After  partaking  of  rolls  and 
butter,  and  coffee  in  a  basin  without  any  milk,  I  set  out 
with  my  two  new  friends  to  see  the  town.  The  padrone 
only  spoke  Sicilian,  so  he  was  not  much  good  at  explain- 
ing, but  the  Bronte  servant  translated  his  information 
into  Italian  for  my  benefit.  It  is  a  queer  enough  town 
with  quaint  mediaeval  windows,  arches,  and  doors  every- 
where :  at  one  time  it  was  a  Lombard  colony.  The  most 
interesting  feature  to  me  was  the  way  in  which  the  lava 
was  utilised  for  everything  :  the  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  where  service  was  going  on  —  the  women,  as 
customary  from  time  immemorial,  wearing  large  white 
hoods  over  their  heads  during  Mass — has  black  lava 
doorways  ;  the  church  of  San  Martino  has  a  fine  tower 
of  black  lava  and  white  stone,  the  walls  are  of  lava — in 
fact,  lava  is  everywhere.  People  make  the  ascent  of 
j£tna  from  Randazzo,  but  this  is  only  possible  in  July 
or  August,  and  even  then  guides  are  essential. 

A  nobleman — whose  card  bore  the  following,  "Nobile 
Paolo  Vagliasindi  Polizzi  dei  Baroni  del  Castello  di 
Randazzo,"  ornamented  with  the  family  crest  in  the 
corner — was  living  in  the  town,  and  had  been  asked  to 
show  me  his  little  private  museum,  so  accordingly  we 
made  our  way  to  his  palazzo.  So  many  antique  things 
were  constantly  turning  up  on  this  gentleman's  country 
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estates  near  by,  that  about  ten  years  ago  he  decided  to 
collect  them  together  and  form  a  little  museum.  He 
offered  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  every  bit  of  pottery, 
jewellery,  bead  or  metal  work  found  by  the  men 
when  ploughing,  if  taken  to  him  at  once,  and  extra  if 
any  article  was  found  whole.  The  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  His  labourers  find  these  curios  when 
ploughing  the  land,  or  digging  for  building  purposes. 
Really  Sicily  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  crammed 
with  ancient  treasures.  The  greatest  joy  of  this  par- 
ticular collector's  heart  is  a  set  of  three  gold  ornaments 
of  Greek  workmanship,  probably  dating  from  about  350 
b.c.  He  has  Greek  vases  by  the  dozen  :  one  specimen 
is  particularly  beautiful  and  perfect.  In  another  instance 
a  pair  were  found  side  by  side  :  they  are  not  so  richly 
ornamented  as  some,  but  they  are  a  perfect  pair.  There 
was  nothing  which  could  be  identified  as  the  work  of 
Polygnotus,  the  greatest  painter  of  his  day,  and  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  any  age,  who  lived  in 
Athens,  where  the  Greeks,  having  found  the  perfect  in 
art,  adhered  to  it.  Nevertheless,  some  charming  bits  of 
pottery  were  unearthed. 

The  Barone's  son  spoke  a  little  French,  but  really 
these  Sicilian  aristocrats  who  speak  Sicilian  as  their  own 
language  look  upon  Italian  even  in  the  light  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  They  were  charming,  courteous  people,  and 
invited  me  to  prolong  my  visit ;  but  after  seeing  their 
museum  I  thanked  them  and  departed,  followed  by  my 
two  faithful  companions. 

What  a  funny  meal  it  was  that  night — in  a  great 
gaunt  room  with  a  long  table  capable  of  seating  thirty  or 
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forty  people,  and  only  poor  me  and  one  spluttering 
candle  at  the  end  of  it.  I  was,  however,  not  alone. 
The  padrone^  who  served  the  meal,  stood  and  watched. 
The  padrone  s  wife,  who  had  cooked  the  macaroni,  also 
wanted  to  see  how  I  ate  it;  the  maidservant,  who  dusted 
the  plates,  did  not  want  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  so 
she  came  too  ;  and  as  endless  children  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  could  not  be  allowed  to  squabble  in  the  kitchen, 
they  arrived  to  swell  the  throng  of  onlookers.  It  was  a 
queer  enough  repast.  First,  of  course,  came  an  enor- 
mous soup-plate  piled  inches  high  with  macaroni  : 
there  was  enough  on  that  plate  to  feed  half  a  dozen 
people,  and  the  slight  impression  I  made  on  it  called 
forth  a  rebuke  from  the  padrone^  who  said,  "English 
people  never  eat  anything."  Then  came  a  veal  cutlet 
with  fried  potatoes,  followed  by  cheese  and  oranges. 

What  a  strange  dining-room  it  was.  The  ceiling 
seemed  as  far  away  as  the  sky,  and  right  up  at  the  top  of 
the  walls,  almost  pushing  their  ugly  cheap  frames  through 
the  cornice,  hung  weird  oleographs,  in  gaudy  hue,  of 
popes  and  bishops.  Why  they  were  hung  so  high  up 
was  an  unfathomable  mystery,  as  acres  of  whitewashed 
walls  glared  below ;  but  there  they  were,  and  every  one 
of  them  was  hanging  crooked  :  my  last  vision  before 
kind  sleep  overtook  me  that  night  was  of  cardinals  and 
popes  awry  in  the  heavens. 

That  Randazzo  ceiling  was  something  to  be  remem- 
bered. It  was  about  twenty  feet  from  the  floor  ;  it 
seemed  even  more  when  I  sat  beneath  it  with  the 
brilliant  illumination  of  one  tallow  dip  !  Of  course,  it 
was  painted  with  some  gorgeous  atrocity,  almost  too 
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far  off  to  see  with  the  light  of  that  one  candle — a  good 
thing,  perhaps. 

Feeling  tired,  I  begged  some  hot  water  for  a  wash, 
and  went  off  to  bed.  And  so  I  spent  the  night  alone 
in  one  of  the  least-frequented  towns  in  Sicily.  Did 
I  like  it  ?  No  !  Even  the  "  elderly  scribe "  hates 
doing  this  sort  of  thing,  although  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured.  The  halls  of  the  old  palazzo — for 
the  inn  had  once  been  a  nobleman's  house — resounded 
with  the  cries  of  children  far  into  the  night,  and  the 
noise  of  rough  men.  The  brick  floors  and  gaunt, 
empty  rooms  echoed  the  sounds,  and  the  whole  place 
felt  cold  and  dreary.  There  was  no  kind  old  Pizzoli 
to  wake  me,  no  sister  beside  me — I  was  just  a  lone 
woman  in  a  lonely  Sicilian  town.  I  never  felt  more 
solitary  in  my  life,  not  even  in  Mexico,  for  some  kind 
person  always  turned  up  there,  and  generally  numbers 
of  people,  whereas  here  even  the  old  campiere  had  taken 
himself  off  with  a  promise  to  return  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  He  had  left  me  before  dinner,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  had  returned  with  a  parcel  rolled  up  in  a 
towel.  He  smiled  as  he  undid  what  was  evidently 
a  treasure.  Roll  by  roll  was  untwisted,  when  to  my 
surprise  I  beheld  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"  Signor  Beck  sent  it  from  Bronte  ;  it  is  a  bottle  of 
the  famous  Nelson  wine  for  the  signoraT 

Whereupon  he  nodded  encouragingly,  evidently  think- 
ing that  would  cheer  me  in  my  loneliness.  The  padrone 
smacked  his  lips  as  he  opened  the  bottle,  and  told  me 
how  excellent  the  Duke  of  Bronte's  Madeira  was.  It 
might  have  consoled  a  man,  but  women  are  not  made 
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that  way,  and  this  woman  doesn't  even  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  a  smoke,  so  she  sought  comfort  with  a  hot-water 
bottle  instead.  By  degrees  fatigue  overcame  nerves, 
and  sleep  obliterated  sound. 

Next  morning  was  beautifully  fine.  The  snow  had 
more  or  less  melted,  and  the  sun's  rays  gained  in 
intensity  every  hour.  After  a  further  wash  in  some 
hot  water,  specially  cooked  for  the  purpose,  and  break- 
fast consisting  of  coffee  and  milk,  rolls  and  butter,  I 
departed.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  paid  the  bill, 
which,  for  the  first  basin  of  coffee,  dinner,  bed,  and 
breakfast,  and  two  lots  of  hot  water,  amounted  to  the 
modest  sum  of  six  lire.  This  time  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing purposes  was  provided  gratis,  and  not  charged  for 
at  the  rate  of  one  franc  per  jug. 

We  set  off  soon  after  eight  o'clock.  I,  right  glad  to 
be  wearing  a  fur-lined  coat,  was  sitting  alone  in  a  little 
victoria  with  my  bag  and  kodak,  while  the  nice  old 
campiere  rode  behind.  We  passed  through  the  gate  of 
the  town,  with  its  four  crosses  painted  big  against  the 
evil  eye,  and  soon  left  Randazzo  behind  us  as  we 
ascended  the  lava  road  towards  Maniace.  "  S.  N."  in 
red  lettering  appeared  continually  on  stones  upon  the 
roadside,  so  I  asked  my  guard  what  it  meant. 

"It  is  the  'Strada  Nazionale'"  (national  road),  he 
replied,  "  but  we  shall  come  to  our  own  road  soon. 
We  have  a  stone  roller  made  of  lava,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  not,"  he  added,  with  pride. 

At  one  time  we  crossed  an  enormous  lava  bed. 
Everything  was  black,  truly  a  bit  of  black  country, 
real  black  country,  made  solely  by  the  hand  of  God, 
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and  not  by  the  hand  of  man.  For  a  time  it  represented 
utter  desolation  :  the  lava  was  worn  round  with  age 
and  the  constant  rubbing  of  stone  upon  stone.  Some- 
times the  pieces  were  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  sometimes 
a  dozen  times  that  size,  but  always  black  or  grey.  It 
reminded  me  of  part  of  the  lava  fields  of  Iceland  over 
which  I  had  ridden.  Here  and  there  we  passed  a  little 
hut  made  of  lava  blocks,  in  which  people  lived,  but 
the  door  was  of  wood  and  the  roof  of  red  tiles,  while 
windows  there  were  none.  They  were  miserable  little 
hovels,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  labourers'  cots  on  some  of 
the  farms  round  iEtna. 

These  farms  are  remarkable.  On  one  occasion  I 
happened  to  have  a  chat  with  a  landed  proprietor,  and 
from  what  I  gathered  from  him  it  appeared  that  the 
land  is  let  at  such  high  rates  it  is  very  difficult  for 
farmers  to  make  it  pay. 

"  Why  do  they  take  it,  then  ? "  I  asked. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  They  positively 
outbid  one  another  for  the  farms  and  fields.  I  have  let 
all  my  land  on  six-year  leases,  averaging  from  twenty  to 
forty  lire  an  acre.  Of  course,  the  higher  price  means 
that  there  is  natural  irrigation."  This  seemed  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  the  heart  of  Sicily,  and  yet  he  con- 
tinued— 

"  I  have  several  farmers  on  my  property  who  pay  me 
from  ^300  to  ^400  a  year  in  rent.  These  big  people 
pay  in  money,  and  there  is  one  man  who  comes  to  hand 
me  over  nearly  ^400  in  cash  every  Christmas,  although 
his  rent  is  not  due  till  the  following  August. 

"  I  prefer  to  get  rid  of  the  money,"  he  says,  "  then 
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I  know  I  am  all  right ;  whereas  if  I  kept  it,  it  might  be 
stolen. 

"The  smaller  people  pay  in  wheat,"  he  continued; 
"  no  money  passes  between  us.  I  have  two  tenants 
who  have  only  one  acre  apiece,  but  eight  acres  is  a 
very  usual  area.  Only  to-day  I  was  chatting  with  an 
eight -acre  tenant.  He  pays  me  the  equivalent  of 
^"8  sterling  in  grain.  I  have  just  given  him  materials, 
such  as  woodwork  and  tiles,  to  build  a  house  ;  he  will 
collect  stones  from  the  land  and  build  it  himself." 

A  man  of  this  class  pays  his  rent  only  in  wheat. 
When  he  has  collected  his  crop  he  brings  it  in  sacks  to 
the  granary,  where  the  landlord  sits  at  a  table  with  his 
measures  beside  him,  and  the  wheat  is  counted  out  by 
a  measure  which  when  filled  has  a  stick  passed  over  the 
top  to  make  the  contents  even  with  the  edge.  One 
would  think  that  cheating  by  such  a  process  would  be 
impossible ;  nothing  of  the  sort — a  freshly  filled  measure 
and  one  that  has  been  shaken  are  very  different,  and 
when  a  man  is  buying  he  will  often  try  to  give  a  tip 
or  accidental  knock,  so  as  to  get  more  wheat  into  the 
wooden  pot. 

All  the  corn  is  gathered  by  hand.  An  Englishman 
once  introduced  a  reaper  and  binder,  but  this  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicious  dread  by  the  people,  who 
believed  it  represented  the  devil,  and  were  continually 
trying  to  destroy  it  ;  to  such  an  extent  were  they 
prejudiced  that  the  reaper  had  to  be  guarded  by  soldiers, 
and  finally  given  up  altogether. 

But  to  return  to  the  rents.  The  reason  farms  are 
let  on  a  six  years'  lease  is  on  account  of  the  rotation 
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of  crops  being  every  three  years  in  Sicily.  During  the 
six  years  the  land  is  thrice  sown  with  wheat,  once  with 
beans,  once  with  hay,  and  one  year  it  lies  fallow.  The 
hay  is  not  sown,  it  is  merely  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  soil.  The  leases  are  properly  drawn  up  and  read 
to  the  tenant  in  front  of  a  notary  ;  the  tenant  signs  the 
document,  if  he  can  write,  or  makes  his  mark  if  he 
cannot  do  so. 

On  these  six-year  leases  the  general  idea  is  that  one- 
third  of  the  profit  should  go  to  the  landlord,  one-third 
to  the  tenant,  and  one-third  to  the  expenses  of  tillage. 
There  is  another  way  of  letting  land  known  as  the 
fnezzadria,  by  which  half  the  profit  is  taken  by  the 
landlord  and  half  by  the  tenant. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  one  of  the  many 
typical  Sicilian  farms  I  saw.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stone  house  was  used  for  storage  purposes  ;  an  outside 
staircase  led  to  the  upper  floor,  where  the  family  dwelt. 
This  house  took  up  one  side  of  a  square  yard  in  which 
the  cattle  and  pigs  were  confined  when  necessary,  so 
that  the  odours  of  the  farmyard,  though  possibly 
healthy,  were  hardly  pleasant.  On  one  side  was  the 
common-room  of  the  farm  hands.  There  was  a  big 
oven  at  the  end,  where  general  baking  was  done,  water 
being  boiled  in  a  cauldron  suspended  from  the  roof, 
the  fire  beneath  being  lit  on  Mother  Earth,  and  the 
smoke  escaping  by  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  common-room  was  absolutely  black, 
and  there  being  no  windows  it  was  most  difficult  for  the 
uninitiated  to  see  anything.  Round  three  sides  of  the 
wall  ran  a  wooden  table  and  benches.    The  unmarried 
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men  slept  at  night  on  the  tables  or  floor  ;  the  married 
folk  had  homes  of  their  own,  which  were  supposed  to 
be  more  comfortable. 

"  Where  ? "  I  inquired,  as  we  returned  to  the  light 
of  day. 

"  There,"  replied  the  farmer,  pointing  to  what  I  took 
to  be  pigstyes  round  the  yard.  There  were  six  little 
doors  in  a  wall  on  one  side,  and  four  on  the  other. 
The  walls  were  boulders  of  lava,  the  roofs  of  thatch, 
and  that  only  lightly  put  together  so  that  the  smoke 
might  escape. 

That  a  house  ?  Why,  a  self-respecting  Berkshire  pig 
would  turn  up  his  inelegant  little  nose  at  such  a  hovel, 
but  it  is  in  such  places  that  the  Sicilian  farm  hands 
sleep.  Their  pig,  goat,  or  chickens  are  allowed  to 
join  them  or  remain  outside  on  the  manure  heap  at 
their  own  sweet  will. 

Near  the  farmyard  I  had  noticed  a  set  of  wigwams 
by  the  roadside,  and  had  thought  they  were  for  storing 
farm  goods.  Nothing  of  the  sort;  they  were  the 
village. 

Heaven  help  these  people  !  Nothing  but  the  purity 
of  sun  and  air  could  keep  them  alive  at  all.  These 
wigwams  were  inhabited  by  whole  families.  Lava  walls 
were  made  in  a  rounded  form  standing  about  four  feet 
high,  and  wooden  poles  went  from  the  walls  to  the  top, 
tent-fashion,  the  highest  point  being  about  ten,  or 
perhaps  eleven,  feet.  These  poles  were  then  lightly 
thatched  over,  as,  of  course,  the  smoke  had  to  escape 
somehow  through  the  reeds.  I  looked  into  two  of 
these  hovels,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  see  in  the  darkness, 
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after  bobbing  down  to  get  through  a  doorway  three 
feet  high,  there  was  a  wooden  trestle  bed,  a  sort  of 
chair  made  like  a  packing-case,  a  few  pots  and  pans, 
and  nothing  else. 

In  these  huts  families  live,  and  in  one  of  them  eight 
human  beings  slept  huddled  together.  After  that  one 
cannot  say  there  is  not  awful  poverty  in  Sicily,  but 
fortunately  such  poverty  only  exists  in  the  wildest 
country  districts.  On  properly  managed  Sicilian  estates, 
such  as  Bronte,  there  are  better  farm-buildings,  although 
even  there  the  peasants  often  prefer  to  erect  their  own 
huts  and  live  in  them  rather  than  occupy  the  main 
building.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  not  a  large  country 
population  in  Sicily  ;  the  people  are  agriculturists 
living  in  towns.  Want  of  security  and  the  prevalence 
of  malaria  compel  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs, 
though  the  former  cause  is  now  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  low  state  of  civilisation  is  perhaps  more  remark- 
able than  the  poverty  in  Sicily.  The  status  of  a  people 
may  be  gauged  by  their  requirements.  If  judged  from 
a  Northern  standpoint,  the  lot  of  a  Sicilian  is  indeed  a 
miserable  one.  But  as  his  requirements  are  few,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  amenities  of  life  still  more 
limited,  his  sufferings  are  frequently  exaggerated.  The 
Sicilian  peasant  is  only  now  awakening  to  what  he 
might  be,  but  as  yet  has  not  attained. 

If  the  Sicilian  labourer  is  lucky,  he  works  for  wages, 
money  wages,  in  which  case  he  receives  \od.  a  day, 
and  on  a  big  property  bread  and  wine  are  thrown  in, 
which  is  equivalent  to  2%d.  more. 
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What  can  be  the  moral  condition  of  such  people  ?  one 
asks  with  a  shudder. 

Nil.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  two  ways  of  being 
married — by  the  Church  or  by  the  State,  although  both 
are ,  considered  necessary  for  a  proper  marriage — the 
Church  for  its  blessing,  the  State  for  its  legality.  To  be 
married  by  both,  however  is  the  exception ;  consequently 
most  of  these  people  have  been  married  only  in  church. 
The  priest  tells  them  this  is  essential,  and  they  give  him 
a  chicken  or  a  dozen  eggs  as  fee  for  the  ceremony. 
These  Church  marriages  have  led  to  so  many  evasions 
and  elopements  that  the  State  is  now  trying  to  make 
a  law  by  which  any  priest  may  be  arrested  who  marries  a 
couple  not  bound  by  law.  Of  course,  the  children  of 
these  Church  marriages  are  not  legitimate  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  ;  and  here  again  misery  ensues. 

At  Messina  there  is  a  big  hospital,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  building  there  is  a  small  door  or  window.  A  man 
or  woman  rings  the  bell,  the  small  door  (which  is  a  sort 
of  revolving  iron  affair)  turns  round,  and  in  this  species 
of  box  he  places  his  bundle.  The  arrangement  revolves 
again,  the  door  shuts,  and  away  goes  the  man  or  woman. 

That  bundle  contained  a  baby. 

The  child  may  be  any  age,  from  one  day  to  a  year. 
It  is  christened,  given  a  fictitious  name  and  number, 
and  brought  up  by  the  State.  So  many  babies  are  now 
deposited  in  this  way  that  the  State  farms  them  out. 
A  poor  woman  wants  to  make  a  little  money.  Her  own 
infant  is  just  dead  ;  so  she  goes  to  a  foundling  hospital 
and  arranges  to  take  a  child  and  nurse  it.  She  under- 
takes to  keep  it  till  it  is  ten  years  old,  during  which 
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time  she  is  paid  10  lire  a  month  (js.  yd.)  for  it,  if  it  is  a 
girl,  and  15  lire  if  it  is  a  boy.  It  is  called  the  child  of 
the  ignoti  ("  unknown  ").  At  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age 
it  is  expected  to  earn  its  own  living.  The  number  of 
such  parentless  children  in  Sicily  is  remarkable.  The 
woman  is  registered  ;  so  is  the  child  she  chooses  ;  and 
every  month  she  is  paid  by  the  State  towards  its  main- 
tenance. By  this  means  she  earns  a  little  money,  and 
baby-farming  is  a  regular  business.  The  matron  at 
Messina  told  me  that  two  or  three  babies  are  sometimes 
left  in  one  day,  and  at  this  particular  hospital  the  average 
is  about  four  hundred  a  year. 

Truly,  after  seeing  a  farmer's  house  and  the  dwellings 
of  his  labourers  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  one 
ceases  to  wonder  at  the  emigration  of  the  people  :  poor 
souls,  they  have  a  bad  time  of  it.  Squalor  and  filth 
surround  them,  and  they  have  barely  enough  to  eat. 
They  practically  live  on  herbs.  They  eat  the  broccoli 
right  down  to  the  stalk,  with  a  little  bread,  and  only 
drink  water.  They  cut  one  another's  throats,  literally 
as  well  as  in  theory,  to  get  the  land  for  which  they  pay 
more  than  the  soil  yields  with  a  fair  profit  to  them- 
selves, and  they  are  so  heavily  taxed  they  have  no 
chance  to  better  their  condition.  Although  Sicily  on 
the  whole  is  not  poor,  there  are  districts  in  which  the 
poverty  is  indescribable. 

Adversity  is  the  touchstone  of  character  :  it  is  not  in 
success  but  in  misfortune  that  hidden  powers  bear  fruit. 
Not  in  such  poverty  as  this,  however,  which  but  stunts 
the  growth,  and  blunts  senses  and  morals  alike. 

2  B 
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WEATHER  changes  with  lightning  rapidity  in 
Sicily,  and  by  the  morning,  as  mentioned  in 
the  former  chapter,  the  sunshine  burst  forth  on  the 
glistening  snow,  which  melted  visibly  in  its  radiance. 

All  the  party  from  the  hotel  saw  me  off  at  Randazzo, 
where,  delightful  to  relate,  the  children  have  not  yet 
learned  to  beg. 

After  passing  the  lava  field,  where  a  huge  snowball 
made  by  some  children  looked  particularly  white  against 
the  surrounding  black,  we  came  to  a  district  which 
might  have  been  Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  was  wild  and 
rugged,  interspersed  by  watercourses,  where  the  streams 
dashed  over  boulders,  where  wild  purple  iris,  primroses, 
and  snowdrops  clustered  by  the  roadside  ;  where  human 
life  was  absent,  and  animal  life,  too,  for  the  most  part. 

iEtna  was  looking  stupendous  in  the  sunshine.  The 
snow  was  lying  far  into  the  valley,  and  was  so  white 
and  fresh,  it  glistened  with  intensity.  Although  at  such 
a  height  snow  falls  every  winter,  this  was  an  unusually 
severe  storm  for  April,  and  late  for  four  or  five  inches 
of  snow  to  cover  the  ground  in  a  few  hours.  That 
snow  broke  huge  boughs  covered  with  blossom  off  the 
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trees,  and  buried  the  flowers.  At  this  height  (over 
3,000  feet)  the  trees  were  still  in  bloom,  whereas  in 
Taormina  it  was  quite  over.  It  seemed  strange  to  see 
pink  almond  blossom  peeping  through  the  white  snow, 
and  heart-breaking  to  notice  huge  branches  of  this 
lovely  bloom  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  frozen 
drops. 

It  was  a  weird,  wild  drive,  the  only  houses  were 
gruesome-looking  lava  huts,  as  black  as  the  ground  on 
which  they  stood.  There  was  no  pasture  even  for  goats 
in  that  God-forsaken  corner  of  the  earth,  where  lava  has 
been  poured  forth  in  fiery  fury  at  different  times  till  it 
completely  covers  the  land. 

At  a  certain  bridge  we  met  the  Bronte  carriage.  It 
was  delightful  to  creep  under  the  thick  sheepskin  rug 
it  contained,  and  get  one's  toes  warm  again  ;  for  it  was 
cold,  although  the  sun  was  so  hot  it  scorched  my  ear  on 
the  sunny  side.  Very  bleak,  yet  very  grand  was  the 
scene. 

On  leaving  the  wilder  land  behind,  we  suddenly 
turned  the  corner  of  a  hill,  and  there  in  the  valley  below 
lay  the  home  of  the  Dukes  of  Bronte,  the  first  of  whom 
was  our  famous  Admiral  Nelson.  How  peaceful  it  all 
looked  in  that  brilliant  sunshine,  which  sparkled  in 
millions  of  prisms  on  the  newly  fallen  snow. 

Lord  Nelson  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting figures  in  the  world  of  history,  courage,  and 
romance.  The  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  was  early  put 
into  the  Navy  ;  he  voyaged  toward  the  North  Pole, 
hated  the  sea  which  he  almost  relinquished  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  showed  heroism  and  pluck,  lost  the  sight 
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of  one  eye  and  the  use  of  one  arm,  loved  and  married  a 
widow  to  whom  he  was  devoted  until  the  divinely 
beautiful  Lady  Hamilton  crossed  his  path.  It  was  this 
widow's  son,  his  stepson,  who  saved  Nelson's  life  by  his 
presence  of  mind  in  binding  up  the  wound  when  the 
Admiral's  right  arm  was  so  badly  shot  in  the  West 
Indies.  Nelson,  the  little  man  with  a  great  mind,  con- 
quered nations. 

It  was  he  who  delivered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples 
from  the  French,  and  that  was  why  the  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Ferdinand  IV.,  presented  him  with  the  dukedom 
of  Bronte  and  its  domain  as  a  token  of  gratitude.  In 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  we  read  that  "  it  was  some  days 
before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  it ;  the  argument 
which  finally  prevailed  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  urged,  at  her  request,  by  Lady 
Hamilton  upon  her  knees.  c  He  considered  his  own 
honour  too  much/  she  said,  c  if  he  persisted  in  refusing 
what  the  king  and  queen  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  theirs.'  "  The  king  himself,  also, 
is  said  to  have  addressed  him  in  words,  which  show  that 
the  sense  of  rank  will  sometimes  confer  a  virtue  upon 
those  who  seem  to  be  most  unworthy  of  the  lot  to  which 
they  have  been  born  :  "  Lord  Nelson,  do  you  wish  that 
your  name  alone  should  pass  with  honour  to  posterity  ; 
and  that  I,  Ferdinand  Bourbon,  should  appear  ungrate- 
ful ? "  He  gave  him  also,  when  the  dukedom  was 
accepted,  a  diamond-hilted  sword,  which  his  father, 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  had  given  him  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Nelson  said  :  "  The 
reward  was  magnificent,  and  worthy  of  a  king,  and  he 
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was  determined  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  domain 
should  be  the  happiest  in  all  his  Sicilian  Majesty's 
dominions.  Yet,"  said  he,  speaking  of  these  and  other 
remunerations  which  were  made  him  for  his  services, 
"these  presents,  rich  as  they  are,  do  not  elevate  me. 
My  pride  is,  that  at  Constantinople,  from  the  grand 
Seignior  to  the  lowest  Turk,  the  name  of  Nelson  is 
in  their  mouths  ;  and  in  this  country  I  am  everything 
which  a  grateful  monarch  and  people  can  call  me." 
Nelson,  however,  had  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  honour,  which  he  had  so  fairly  won. 
He  was  fond  of  his  Sicilian  title  ;  its  signification,  per- 
haps, pleased  ;  Duke  of  Thunder  was  what  in  Dahomey 
would  be  called  a  strong  name^  it  was  to  a  sailor's  taste  ; 
and,  certainly,  to  no  man  could  it  ever  be  more  appli- 
cable. 

Lord  Nelson  wrote  of  himself  and  his  receipt  of  the 
dukedom  of  Bronte  in  the  following  simple  manner  : — 

"On  the  13th  August,  1799,  his  Sicilian  Majesty 
presented  me  with  a  sword  magnificently  enriched  with 
diamonds,  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Bronte,  and  annexed 
to  it  the  fief  of  Bronte,  supposed  to  be  worth  ^3,000 
per  annum."    (It  is  not  nearly  worth  that  sum  to-day.) 

Eucalyptus,  cypress,  oak  and  miscellaneous  trees  form 
a  carriage  drive  to  the  old  monastery,  which  one 
approaches  under  a  portico,  and  driving  through  a  cor- 
ridor of  pillars,  one  arrives  in  a  big  square  yard.  The 
portico  is  wide,  for  part  of  the  house  goes  over  it  ;  on 
one  side  is  the  church,  with  offices  and  oil-houses,  on 
the  other,  the  house  proper. 

Immediately  inside  the  front  door  is  the  gunroom, 
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where  many  rifles  still  stand,  which,  until  lately,  were 
always  kept  loaded  for  the  sake  of  safety.  Even  now, 
single-handed  brigandage  is  not  unknown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, hence  the  guard  of  carnpieri.  Upstairs,  one 
feels  at  once  that  this  is  the  house  of  an  English  noble- 
man— English,  because  of  its  comfort ;  its  fireplaces,  its 
Turkey  carpets  :  noble,  because  of  its  size.  There  are 
many  interesting  things  at  Maniace — old  cabinets  and 
books,  Greek  heads  and  vases  found  near  by,  old  apothe- 
caries' jars,  priests'  vestments,  sacred  pictures,  and  above 
all,  endless  portraits,  charts,  diplomas,  and  odds  and 
ends  belonging  to  Lord  Nelson. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  one  enters  the  library,  a 
delightful  room  well  stored  with  books  ;  but  thoroughly 
English  in  appearance.  Beyond  this  is  a  very  wide 
passage,  out  of  which  the  chief  bedrooms  open.  This 
great  corridor  is  lined  on  either  side  with  mementoes  of 
Lord  Nelson. 

At  the  end  of  the  corridor  one  notices — when  one  has 
paused  long  enough  to  look  at  Nelson's  pictures,  charts, 
and  maps — a  window,  and  from  that  window  there  is  a 
lovely  view.  The  watercourse  swirls  and  rushes  below, 
a  little  rain  gauge  and  other  meteorological  gear  kindly 
kept  for  the  Government  are  there,  and  beyond  rise  the 
mountains,  up  the  sides  of  which  climbs  a  forest  of  oaks. 
It  was  here  that  Marion  Crawford  derived  that  part 
of  his  romance,  Corkone,  which  describes  so  admir- 
ably that  watercourse  and  the  older  part  of  the  monas- 
tery. 

Maniace  is  almost  monastic  to-day.  For  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  year  no  woman's  foot  treads  within 
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its  walls.  The  agent  and  his  assistant,  the  cbefy  the 
soldiers  and  servants  are  all  men.  Everything  is  in 
quite  the  old-world  style.  On  Sunday  the  priest  from 
Bronte  rides  over  on  his  donkey  and  celebrates  Mass  in 
the  ancient  church,  in  which  congregate  all  the  farmers 
and  goat-herds,  mustering  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so 
in  number.  After  the  service,  followed  by  the  con- 
fessional, or  baptism,  the  nice  old  priest  takes  a  walk 
round  the  garden,  has  his  dinner,  and  then  jogs  home 
again. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  place  is  the  garden, 
literally  tangled  with  roses,  cyclamen,  and  passion 
flowers.  That  garden  is  merely  a  series  of  paths  cut  in 
the  hillside,  but  the  trees  are  so  well  grouped,  the 
masses  of  violets,  iris,  daffodils,  jonquils,  and  other 
blossoms  so  well  arranged — although  practically  wild — 
that  it  becomes  a  wilderness  of  loveliness.  Box  hedges 
and  ivy  remind  one  of  England,  and  yet  they  have  taken 
root  here  right  up  the  lava  sides  of  -^Etna,  far  away  from 
modern  civilisation. 

The  history  of  Maniace  in  a  few  words  is  as  follows. 
The  old  Castello  di  Maniace,  a  royal  fortress  and 
residence,  near  which  sprung  up  subsequently  a  hamlet, 
was  built  by  George  Maniaces  about  900  a.d.  :  he 
was  first  swordbearer  and  master  of  the  palace  to  the 
Emperor  Michael  of  Constantinople,  and  Prefect  of 
Sicily.  He  gained  a  victory  over  the  Saracens  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  1032.  There  is  a  place  called 
Sconfitta  near  by  where  the  battle  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place,  and  there  is  also  a  rock  known  as  "The 
Saracens*  Rock." 
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A  Benedictine  monastery  was  built  as  early  as  1 1 73 
by  Queen  Margaret,  then  the  widow  of  William  the 
Bad,  for  the  better  protection  of  a  sacred  picture  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  brought  from  Constantinople  by 
the  famous  General  and  attributed  by  repute  as  the 
work  of  no  less  a  painter  than  St.  Luke  himself,  and 
was  dedicated  by  her  to  Santa  Maria.  After  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  was  ordained  it  was  dedicated  to 
"  la  Madre  di  Dio." 

Margaret's  son,  William  the  Good,  who  built  Mon- 
reale  above  Palermo,  gave  that  cathedral  temporary 
jurisdiction  over  Maniace.  Theobald,  first  Abbot  and 
Bishop  of  Monreale,  granted  parochial  rights  to  the 
church  of  Maniace,  and  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of  Mes- 
sina, again  made  it  exempt  with  a  new  diploma. 

The  first  Abbot  of  Maniace  was  William  Blesensis, 
"the  Blessed,"  brother  of  the  famous  Pierre  du  Blois, 
who  is  buried  in  the  church  under  the  altar.  Another 
abbot  was  Roger  Borgia,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
A  small  vineyard  in  the  neighbourhood  is  still  called 
Vigna  Borgia. 

In  1497  the  revenue  of  the  lands  of  Bronte  was  trans- 
ferred by  the  king  to  the  Grand  Hospital  of  Palermo. 
In  1669  much  of  the  building  and  the  monastery, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  In  1693  the  Basilian  monks  then  resident 
retired  to  the  town  of  Bronte,  owing  to  its  ruined  con- 
dition. King  Ferdinand,  asserting  the  royal  prerogative, 
afterwards  acquired  the  whole  estate  from  the  hospital 
in  Palermo,  which  he  duly  compensated  and  gave  it 
to  Lord  Nelson,  creating  him  Duke  of  Bronte  after  his 
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victory  over  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The 
dear  old  place  descended  to  Viscount  Bridport,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety  a  week  or  two  after  my  visit, 
deeply  mourned  by  all  his  friends.  He  inherited  it 
through  his  mother,  Lady  Charlotte  Nelson,  Baroness 
Bridport,  sole  heiress  and  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Admiral,  and  the  dukedom  of  Bronte  has  passed  to  Lord 
Bridport's  younger  son,  the  Hon.  Alexander  Nelson 
Hood. 

In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  of  Maniace  stands  a 
grey  granite  cross,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  famous 
Admiral,  worked  out  on  the  premises  from  a  drawing 
made  by  the  present  owner,  who  is  well  known  as  a  writer, 
and  dearly  loves  his  Sicilian  property.  This  cross  re- 
sembles the  crosses  in  Iona,  and  looks  quite  imposing  in 
its  grave  solemnity.  At  Maniace  the  old  monks'  kitchen, 
their  cells,  and  the  church,  as  before  stated,  now  remain 
of  the  original  buildings  ;  for  once  those  ancient  brethren 
seem  to  have  erred,  for  they  put  all  the  best  rooms  facing 
north-west  —  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  monks  of 
old,  who  generally  knew  how  to  get  the  best  of  every- 
thing, including  the  sunshine. 

In  one  of  the  big  vaulted  chambers  of  Maniace  I  saw 
jars  almost  as  big  as  myself — huge  brown  earthenware 
jars  of  Egyptian  shape. 

"  What  are  these  ? "  I  naturally  inquired. 

"  They  are  full  of  oil,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  oil  for  food." 

Each  jar  was  big  enough  to  hold  the  contents  of  a 
large  bath,  consequently  the  amount  of  salad  oil  they 
represented  was  stupendous. 

On  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bronte  a  quantity  of  oil 
2  c 
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is  made  and  stored  away  in  a  large  cellar  near  the  house. 
In  November  and  December  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  ready 
to  be  shaken  from  the  trees.  Men,  women,  and  boys 
are  employed  for  the  olive  crop,  which  is  a  big  business. 
The  olives  are  carried  in  baskets  to  the  olive  house, 
where  they  are  washed  in  tepid  water  to  free  them  from 
dirt.  They  are  then  put  under  a  large  edge-stone 
crusher,  worked  by  a  mule  going  round  and  round,  which 
squeezes  the  oil  out  of  the  green  fruit.  If  the  crushing 
is  not  done  within  a  few  days  of  picking  the  fruit,  the 
oil  becomes  rancid,  and  in  Sicily  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  sufficiently  particular  about  this.  From  the  crusher 
the  bruised  olives  are  put  into  a  press  and  squeezed, 
when  the  pure  oil  runs  out  into  a  tub  below.  The 
natural  water  of  the  fruit  soon  settles  at  the  bottom,  the 
best-quality  oil  floating  on  the  surface.  This  is  mixed 
with  fresh  tepid  water  and  beaten  or  whipped  to  get  rid 
of  any  dirt  or  impurity  which  may  have  arisen,  so  when 
the  oil  is  finally  run  off  it  is  a  beautiful  clear  yellow 
colour,  and  is  known  as  the  best  Bronte  oil.  This  is 
poured  into  large  galvanised  tins,  each  holding  about 
£12  worth  of  pure  oil.  After  four  months,  when  it 
has  settled,  it  is  drawn  off,  being  strained  through  sieves 
and  muslin,  and  is  sold  in  straw-bound  glass  jars  to  the 
big  Sicilian  hotels. 

Then  there  is  oil  of  a  second  quality.  The  refuse  in 
the  baskets  is  mixed  with  boiling  water,  which  helps  to 
extract  the  remaining  oil  ;  the  process  of  squeezing  and 
cleaning  is  repeated,  and  the  second-quality  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  kept  in  those  huge  earthenware  jars,  resem- 
bling those  used  by  Ali  Baba,  beloved  of  children.  The 
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natives  eat  this  oil  with  bread,  or  burn  it  in  lamps. 
Oil  has  to  be  most  carefully  stored,  and  when  the 
weather  freezes,  fires  are  lighted  in  the  cellar  to  keep  it 
from  too  heavy  coagulation. 

The  final  residue  from  oil-making  looks  like  tan,  and 
is  used  for  feeding  pigs  or  as  manure. 

Everything  at  Maniace  is  done  in  truly  feudal  style. 
Not  only  is  oil  an  important  business,  but  much  wine  is 
made  :  then  the  orange  and  lemon  crops  are  consider- 
able, and  the  farms  that  are  let  on  lease  grow  wheat,  the 
farmers  paying  their  rents  in  grain,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter. 

What  an  old-world  spot  it  is.  There  are  no  houses 
near,  except  those  of  the  tenants.  iEtna  smokes  over- 
head, and  the  scene  constantly  changes  with  the  mood  of 
that  fine  volcano.  It  is  a  place  wherein  to  moralise, 
lonely  with  the  kind  of  loneliness  that  makes  one  pause 
and  think  ;  for  here  the  power  of  God's  hand  is  manifest. 
He  let  that  volcano  burst  in  fury  so  that  lava  covered 
the  land  and  desolation  reigned.  He  holds  it  back  so 
that  vegetation  springs  from  every  nook  and  cranny,  and 
peace  abides.  The  whistle  of  the  engine  is  never  heard  ; 
the  rattle  and  smell  of  the  motor-car  is  unknown ;  here 
is  Nature  in  all  her  solemn,  silent  grandeur,  undisturbed 
by  so-called  modern  civilisation. 

Yet  Nelson  never  went  to  Maniace,  he  never  visited 
the  Bronte  whose  name  King  Ferdinand  persuaded  him 
to  take. 

ft*  W  W  W 

And  so  the  days  wore  on  while  January  turned  to 
February,  and  February  to  March,  and  March  to  April 
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ere  we  turned  our  faces  home.  This  has  been  no  guide- 
book— who  would  dare  to  compete  with  our  old  friend 
Baedeker  on  that  score  ? — it  is  just  an  account  of  the 
rustics  and  ruins  of  the  Sicily  of  to-day.  It  describes 
a  land  of  sunshine  where  travellers  may  bask,  far  away 
from  London  fog  or  New  York  blizzard,  wearing  their 
winter  clothes,  and  yet  beneath  the  sun  of  spring. 
Details  are  useful  to  those  who  want  them,  but  apt  to 
be  tedious  to  those  who  don't,  therefore  an  appendix 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  now  drawing 
to  the  close  of  its  last  chapter. 

Yes,  Sicily  has  a  charm.  Her  colour  delights  the 
artist,  her  history  attracts  the  historian,  the  antiquarian 
is  enchanted  with  her  ruins,  while  the  ordinary  mortal 
enjoys  a  little  of  all  three,  and  revels  in  her  warmth  and 
vegetation. 

We  left  Sicily  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  afternoons 
I  ever  remember.  It  was  all  too  perfect,  the  scene  almost 
too  clear.  It  hardly  seemed  real  as  we  drove  along  the 
Marina  at  Messina  behind  quite  a  nice  fat  horse  smartly 
harnessed  with  white  leather  reins  and  headpieces — such 
stylish  trappings — and  above  its  head  three  pheasant's 
feathers  stuck  straight  up,  branching  outwards  at  the 
top.  But  we  hardly  had  time  to  admire  the  horse  or  its 
decorations,  the  purple  effects  everywhere  were  so 
lovely. 

Messina  is  one  of  the  busiest  towns  in  Sicily,  indeed 
the  harbour  is  said  to  rival  the  best  in  Italy.  It  has  fine 
wide  streets,  finer  and  wider  than  those  of  Palermo,  and 
so  well  kept  that  bicycles  are  actually  much  used.  Its 
fish  market  is  particularly  attractive,  because  of  the  great 
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variety  of  fish.  Those  tiny  little  eels  one  sees  so  often 
in  Spain,  only  about  two  inches  long,  cuttlefish,  cockles, 
mussels,  octopus,  oysters,  mullet,  sardines,  eels,  sharks — 
in  fact,  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  fish  were  there.  There 
was  also  an  inviting-looking  English  Sailors'  Rest  full 
of  papers  on  that  most  interesting  Marina,  where  large 
steamers  were  being  coaled  by  means  of  small  baskets 
of  coal  carried  on  men's  heads — a  never-ending  process 
it  seemed  to  me.  Oxen  were  dragging  loads  of  wine 
and  oil — it  was  quite  a  change  to  see  them,  for  oxen  are 
so  seldom  used  in  Sicily,  where  they  do  not  draw  from 
the  horns  as  in  Spain,  but  from  behind  the  neck.  The 
process  looked  queer,  but  they  seemed  to  get  along  all 
right. 

We  had  arrived  at  Messina  many  weeks  before  on  a 
beautiful  day  when  iEtna  was  looking  magnificent;  we 
left  it  on  a  day  in  a  thousand,  a  day  when  all  the  world 
assumed  a  purple  haze.  The  mountains  of  Italy,  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  looked  so  close  we  felt  we  could  throw 
a  ball  across  to  Calabria,  and  those  mountains  were  still 
capped  with  sufficient  snow  to  add  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  citadel  walls  shone  out  white  and  clear,  the  water 
was  purple,  the  sky  was  heliotrope,  and  the  red-bottomed 
ships  and  brown-sailed  craft  all  seemed  softened  with  a 
misty  violet  haze.  It  was  all  radiant :  a  day  to  dream 
of,  a  day  for  the  poet  and  the  artist,  a  day  too  beautiful, 
too  soul-thrilling  for  work  or  even  worry.  In  such  a 
light  we  bade  farewell  to  Sicily. 

Swish,  swish,  swish,  sang  the  water — a  lullaby  of 
sound. 

As  the  steamer  neared  Reggio  the  shadows  of  evening 
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were  just  beginning  to  fall,  and  as  we  steamed  out  of  the 
station  Messina,  across  the  water,  was  disappearing  in 
the  deepening  mists,  amid  clouds  of  soft  smoke  un- 
stirred by  wind. 

We  left  Sicily  behind  in  the  delicate  lights  of  an  even- 
ing veil.  The  haze  deepened,  the  cloudy  gossamer 
thickened  as  the  warm  reds  and  yellows  of  daylight 
melted  into  the  grey  opalescent  gauze  of  evening,  which, 
4n  its  turn,  gave  place  to  the  dark  blue-black  of  night. 

Night — mysterious  enthralling  night. 

As  we  gazed  for  the  last  time  on  Trinacria  a  star 
blazed  forth  in  the  heavens.  We  went  off  to  sleep  feel- 
ing with  the  children  that  this  star  which  was  watching 
over  us  must  be  the  spirit  of  some  beloved  one.  Sicilian 
children  believe  that  all  the  stars  are  souls  and  good 
spirits — a  pretty  idea  ;  but  a  yet  more  touching  one  is  the 
faith  that  the  most  brilliant  star  of  all  that  hovers  over 
their  own  home  is  that  of  their  father,  mother,  or  nearest 
relative.  Shooting-stars  are  said  to  be  the  communica- 
tions between  the  spirits,  and  as  such  are  watched  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  the  people,  who  build  up  wonder- 
ful romances  of  the  intervention  in  family  affairs  by  the 
departed  spirits  as  they  flit  across  the  heavens. 

Ah !  there  was  the  Milky  Way — thought  by  the  older 
folk  of  Sicily  to  be  the  Jacob's  Ladder  up  which  the 
souls  of  the  dead  climb  on  their  way  to  Paradise. 

The  stars  —  those  brilliant  jewels  of  the  night  — 
twinkled,  and  we  slept. 
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CABS. — These  are  cheap  and  generally  bad  in  Sicily.  The 
vehicles  are  better  than  the  horses,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  Syracuse,  Catania,  and  Taormina,  are  everywhere  skin 
and  bone.    Some  of  the  worst  are  in  Palermo. 

FOOD. — All  right  at  the  best  hotels,  passable  at  others,  where 
anyway  macaroni  is  always  to  be  had,  and  good.  It  is  well  to 
take  cake,  biscuits,  and  chocolate  when  travelling,  as  trains  are 
often  late  and  meals  sometimes  difficult  to  procure. 

GUIDES. — Couriers  are  the  greatest  comfort  for  those  who 
do  not  speak  Sicilian,  and  can  be  procured  through  Hans  von 
Pernull,  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Via,  Palermo,  who  is  a  fund  of 
universal  information,  and  provides  tickets  for  everywhere. 

HOTELS. — Of  course  these  vary,  but  on  the  whole  they  are 
reasonable,  from  eight  to  twelve  francs  per  day  being  the  average 
cost,  Sometimes  wine  is  included.  They  are  more  or  less 
primitive,  and  the  ones  which  aspire  least  are,  as  a  rule,  best. 

KODAKS. — Photographs  can  be  developed  in  most  of  the 
big  towns,  and  requirements  purchased. 

MEN. — Will  not  care  for  Sicilian  tobacco.  Dress  suits  only 
necessary  in  Palermo  and  Taormina.  Soft  hats  invaluable  in  the 
wind. 

PASSPORT. — Not  necessary,  but  often  a  convenience,  and 
for  registered  letters  indispensable. 

ROADS. — Too  bad  for  motors  or  bicycles  outside  the  towns, 
but  they  are  being  improved  in  the  more  important  centres. 

SEASON. — November  often  beautiful.  The  best  weather 
begins  early  in  February  and  steadily  improves  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  it  becomes  very  hot. 
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SHOPS. — Outside  Palermo  and  Messina  there  are  practically 
none  :  even  a  veil  or  a  bootlace  is  not  procurable.  In  the  smaller 
places  one  has  to  bargain  for  every  trifle. 

TRAINS. — -Slow,  but  carriages  are  comfortable,  with  all  con- 
veniences, and  often  restaurant  -  cars  attached.  No  luggage 
allowed  free,  except  handbags. 

"WATER. — Should  not  be  taken  unless  previously  boiled ;  a 
tea-basket  is  a  most  useful  adjunct,  as  are  also  a  rubber  bath  and 
a  hot-water  bottle. 

WOMEN. — Will  appreciate  thick  veils  and  smoked  glasses, 
short  skirts  and  strong  boots.  Low  dresses  are  only  worn  at 
balls  or  big  dinners  in  Palermo.  Smart  light  silks  for  luncheons 
or  calling.  Parasols  required  and  also  furs  !  Small  hats  essential 
because  of  the  wind. 

WRAPS. — Warm  wraps  are  absolutely  necessary ;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wind,  and  after  sundown  the  air  is  cold.  The  sun 
is  hot  and  bright  in  the  daytime. 
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HPHERE  are  many  ways  of  travelling  from  London  to  Sicily, 
the  direct  routes  taking  from  three  to  five  days. 

There  is  a  train  de  luxe  once  a  week  from  Paris  right  through 
to  Palermo,  which  is  the  quickest,  by  far  the  most  comfortable, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  expensive.  The  through  ticket  costs 
£20  \y.  6d.,  and  the  journey  takes  56  hours.  The  train  is 
composed  exclusively  of  sleeping-cars  and  a  restaurant.  Early 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  rolls  costs  two  francs,  lunch  five  francs, 
and  dinner  seven  francs.  Everything  is  dear,  but  everything  is 
good.  The  whole  train  is  put  on  board  the  boat,  and  is  con- 
veyed from  Reggio  to  Messina  in  twenty-five  minutes.  This 
train  leaves  Paris  every  Thursday  morning  at  1 1. 20  a.m.  during 
the  winter  season ;  but  of  course  all  train  and  boat  services  vary 
somewhat  each  month. 

Another  plan,  and  a  cheaper  one,  is  to  leave  London  at  eleven 
o'clock  one  morning,  reserving  seats  in  a  lavatory  carriage,  travel 
second-class,  and  at  Calais  get  into  a  Turin  carriage,  in  which 
seats  can  be  booked  for  2s.  extra.  There  is  a  wait  of  a  couple 
of  hours  for  dinner  at  the  Buffet  of  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in  Paris, 
which  one  reaches  nowadays  without  driving  across  the  town, 
and  a  restaurant-car  joins  the  train  at  ten  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing. With  a  tea-basket  to  supplement  meals,  the  question  of  food 
becomes  easy.  All  luggage  for  Italy  is  now  examined  in  the 
train,  and  conductors  speak  French  or  English.  At  Genoa  there 
is  an  hour's  wait  for  dinner  about  six,  and  Rome  is  reached  twelve 
hours  later.  After  some  hours'  rest  the  train  can  be  caught 
from  here  for  Naples  and  Palermo.  From  London  to  Palermo 
this  ticket  costs  £lo  9/.  lid.  second-class  (£15  ox.  3 d.  first-class). 

By  ordinary  sleeping-car  one  can  leave  Paris  any  morning  for 
Naples  (49J  hours),  and  catch  the  night  mail  boat  direct  to 
Palermo.  Time,  Naples  to  Palermo,  about  12  hours.  First- 
class  from  Paris,  £l$  os.  %d. ;  second-class,  ;£lo  9/.  lid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  luggage  has  to  be  paid  for  in 
Italy,  £2  to  £3  per  passenger  from  Modane  to  Palermo  being  no 
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unusual  charge,  which,  of  course,  adds  considerably  to  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

By  Marseilles  :  train,  via  Calais  or  Boulogne,  Paris,  Marseilles  ; 
thence  by  French  boat  via  Tunis  to  Palermo.  First-class, 
£11  I%s.  5^.;  second-class,  £8  6s.  $d. 

London,  Dover,  Ostend,  Bale,  the  St.  Gothard,  Milan,  Genoa ; 
from  Genoa  either  by  Italian  steamers  straight  to  Palermo  once  a 
week,  or  twice  a  week  Genoa  to  Naples ;  thence  same  company's 
mail  boat  to  Palermo,  or  twice  a  week  by  the  North  German  Lloyd 
from  Genoa  to  Naples ;  thence  Italian  Royal  mail  boat  as  above. 

An  advantage  from  Ostend  to  Bale  is  that  the  second-class 
passengers  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  sleeping-car  at  the  small 
supplement  of  l%s. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo  by  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Navi- 
gazione  Generale  Italiana  costs  34  frs.  20  c,  exclusive  of  meals, 
and  takes  12  hours. 

Some  people  travel  by  P.  O.  and  steamers  from  Tilbury 
weekly  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  by  French  boat  to  Palermo  via 
Tunis,  or  by  the  Orient-Pacific  line  fortnightly  from  Tilbury  to 
Naples,  thence  by  Italian  Royal  (nightly)  mail  boat  to  Palermo. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  times  and  prices  of  tours  round  Sicily 
are  as  follows  : — 

First-class  tour  round  the  island  is  75  lire  ;  second-class,  52.50. 
Tour  A.    Independent  Travelling.    Palermo  to  Segesta  day's  ex- 
cursion scale  of  railway  and  carriage  fares  combined. 

Per  passenger   1st  class  by  rail,  small  vehicle  and  one  horse  on 

road  .  .        ..    frs.   19  ...  2nd  class  rail  15 

Per    passenger    1st   class    by    rail,   landau    and    two   horses  on 

road  .  ...    frs.   32  ...  2nd  class  rail  28 

Per  two  passengers,  travelling  together,  1st  class  by  rail,  landau  and 

two  horses  on  road  .  .  .  frs.  43  ...  2nd  class  rail  36 
Per  three  passengers,  travelling  together,  1st  class  by  rail,  landau 

and  two  horses  on  road  .  .  .  frs.  54  ...  2nd  class  rail  45 
Per  four  passengers,  travelling  together,  1st  class  by  rail,  landau  and  two 

horses  on  road  frs.  65  ...  2nd  class  rail  53 

Competent  courier,  16  frs.  a  day. 

Every  Thursday,  excursion  to  Segesta  by  special  train,  saloon  cars, 
starting  nine  a.m.,  returning  seven  p.m.,  fare  28  frs. 
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Tour  B.    Independent   Travelling.     Palermo,   Segesta,  Selinunte 
(ancient  Selinus),  a  two-days'  tour. 

Fares  inclusive  1st  class  railway  ticket,  carriages,  and  one  day  full 
hotel  accommodation  : — 


For  one  passenger  frs.  5 1 
„   two  passengers    „  97 


For  three  passengers  frs.  1 3  1 
„  four         „  „I75 


Second-class  railway,  hotel  as  above  :- 


For  one  passenger  frs.  46 
„    two  passengers    „  86 


For  three  passengers  frs.  1 1 5 
»   four        „  ,,153 
N.B. — This  tour  can  be  extended  to  Marsala,  Trapani,  for  the 
ancient  Eryx,  and  can  also  be  reversed,  or  run  in  connection  with  the 
Thursday  Special  to  Segesta. 

If  thirty  passengers  are  booked,  a  special  train  can  be  run  to 
Selinunte,  starting  at  8.30  a.m.,  returning  at  seven  p.m. ;  fare,  50  frs. 

Tour  D.    Palermo,  Girgenti,  Palermo.     A  two-days'  tour  to 
ancient  Akragas,  once  the  most  beautiful  city  of  mortals. 

Fares,  including  1st  class  railway  travelling,  and  1st  class  hotel 
at  Girgenti,  carriages,  etc.  : — 

1st  class  rail  for  1,  57  frs. ;  for  2,  98  frs. ;  for  3,  1 39  frs. ;  for  4,  185  frs. 
2nd  „       „      1,  50  „  ;    „  2,  84  4,  156 

Tour  E.    An  eleven  days'  conducted  tour  through  Sicily  to  the 
principal  towns  and  sights. 

PALERMO,  GIRGENTI,  SYRACUSE,  CATANIA, 
TAORMINA,  MESSINA,  PALERMO. 

Fares,  1st  class  railway  travelling  and  ten  days'  1st  class  hotel 

accommodation  .  .  ...  frs.  240 

Fares,  2nd  class  railway  travelling  and  ten  days'  1st  class  hotel 

accommodation  .  „  220 

N.B. — This  tour  can  be  carried  out  independently ;  passengers  can 
be  met  at  every  town  by  Mr.  Von  Pernull's  representative,  and  assisted 
in  sightseeing  ;  fares  as  above. 

Excursions  can  be  made  to  Cefalii ;  special  steamers  to  the  Lipari 
Islands,  Stromboli,  Tunis,  etc. 
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a  Beckett,  Thomas,  227 
Acropolis  of  Selinus,  236,  240 
yEgadian  Islands,  the,  218,  220 
JEtna,  Mount,  2,  4,  330,  336,  341,  346, 

352,  354,  37o,  379 
Agathokles,  156 

Agriculture  in  Sicily,  17,  246,  252,  345, 
363 

Agrigentum.    See  Girgenti 

Akragas.    See  Girgenti 

Albanian  settlement  in  Sicily.  See 

Piana  dei  Greci 
Albergo,  357 
Albinos,  193 

Animals  in  Sicily,  cruelty  to,  48,  49, 

194,  249,  285,  344 
Anjou,  Charles,  Count  of,  93 
Aphrodite,  statue  of,  at  Syracuse,  300 
Apollo,  temple  to,  at  Selinus,  237 ; 

statue  of,  found  at  Selinus,  237,  244 
Arabian  architecture,  115 
Aragon,  Constance  of,  89 ;  Peter  of, 

36,  93 
Aragona  Caldare,  289 
Archias,  293 
Archimedes,  94 
Architecture,  115 
Aristhomacus,  25 

Ash  Wednesday,  at  church  on,  224 
Assyrian  clay  records,  159 

Bagheria,  121,  127 ;  peasants'  cottage 
at,  122 ;  description  of  a  palace  at, 
128 

Balconies,  284 

Ball,  at  the  Tailors',  41 ;  society,  96, 

98,  105  ;  masked,  at  Trapani,  214 
Baths,  sulphur,  at  Sciacca,  253-5. 
Beds  in  Sicily,  122 
Boni,  Professor,  3,  156,  283 
Bread  in  Sicily,  71 
Bridport,  Lord,  352,  377 
Brigands,  26,  134  et  seqq.,  221 
Bronte,  357  et  seqq.,  371  et  seqq. 


Byzantine  architecture,  115 

Cabs,  383 

Cab-drivers,  114 

Capella  Palatina,  La,  53 

Carabinieri,  262  et  seqq. 

Carnival-time  in  Sicily,  30 

Carts,  painted,  46 

Castelvetrano,  233,  244 

Castrogiovanni  (Enna),  346 ;  its  his- 
tory, 314;  visit  to  a  nobleman's 
house  at,  315  et  seqq. ;  the  cathedral, 
320 ;  relics  at  the  cathedral,  322 ; 
the  Madonna's  crown,  323  ;  dinner 
at  the  Palazzo,  324 ;  sunrise,  329  ; 
antiquities  at,  331 

Catacombs  at  San  Giovanni,  301 

Cave-dwellers,  314,  331 

Cefalu,  115 

Cellini,    Benvenuto,   a  dish    by,  at 

Trapani,  213 
Ceres,  330 

Charles  III.  (Don  Carlos),  93 
Charles  V. ,  Emperor,  93 
Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  93 
Chianti,  31 

Chronology  of  Sicilian  history,  79 
Cicero,  307,  319 
Climate  of  Sicily,  2,  24,  31 
Clothes  for  women  tourists,  384 
Columbarium,  Roman,  at  Girgenti,  282 
Concord,  the  Temple  of,  at  Girgenti, 
277 

Coral  works  at  Trapani,  220 
Crime  in  Sicily,  27 
Crispi,  60,  262,  264 

Damocles,  94 
Damon,  94 

Dancing,  42,  98,  104,  265 
Dante,  92 

d'Arenberg,  Prince  Auguste,  147 
d'Ayala,  Mario  dei  Conti,  315 
Demosthenes,  87,  294 
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Dicearchus,  94 
Diodorous,  94,  283 
Dillon,  John,  m.p.,  146 
Dionysius  I.  and  II.,  88,  94,  306 
Donkeys,  47 
Drama,  the,  109 
Dress  of  the  peasants,  180 
Dugdale's  Coventry  Mysteries  quoted, 
164 

Earthquake,  an,  351 
Egesta.  See  Segesta 
Emigration  of  Sicilians  to  America,  21, 

133,  193 

Empedocles,  94,  283 
Enna.    See  Castrogiovanni 
Epicharmus,  94 
Eryx.    See  San  Giuliano 
Euripides,  298 
Evans,  Sir  John,  299 
Evil  eye,  the,  63 
Evil  spirits,  130 

Favignana  Island,  220 

Fennel,  67 

Ferdinand  II.,  177 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  54,  372 

Fete  des  Flenrs,  32 

Fish,  68 

Fish-spearing  in  Palermo  Bay,  114 

Fishing  for  tunny,  219 

Florio,  Prince,  102 

Flowers,  32 

Foggia,  92 

Folklore,  130 

Food,  Sicilian,  36,  383 

Francis  II.,  93 

Frederic  II.,  89  et  seqq. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  9,  78 

Funeral  described,  a,  35 

Fussen,  78 

Gardens  in  Sicily,  32 
Garibaldi,  64,  93,  155 
Gelon,  294 
Giardini,  353 

Girgenti  (Roman — Agrigentum,  Greek 
— Akragas),  85,  132,  153,  242,  245, 
346 ;  a  soldier-escort,  262  ;  a  large 
family,  263  ;  the  approach  to,  272  ; 
its  situation  and  appearance,  274 ;  a 
good  hotel,  276  ;  Greek  temples  at, 
276  et  seqq. ;  a  poisonous  weed,  282  ; 
the  cathedral  at,  284 ;  sulphur  springs 
at,  285  ;  hospitable  farm  folks,  288 

Goat-rearing,  18,  29 


Goodbody,    Mrs.    Francis    W.  (the 

author's  sister),  41,  234  and  passim 
Goethe  on  Sicily,  2 
Gorgias,  94 
Gray,  Charles  F.,  227 
Greek  architecture,  151  ;  church,  182; 

religious  ceremonial,  278  et  seqq.  ; 

temple  at  Girgenti,  276  et  seqq. ; 

temple  at  Segesta,   146  et  seqq.  ; 

temple  at  Selinus,  236  et  seqq. ;  vases, 

pottery,  and  coins,  299 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  78,  79,  84  et  seqq.,  176 
Grote's  History  of  Greece  cited,  8,  78, 

85,  284,  295,  297 
Guides  for  travellers,  the  necessity  of, 

216,  383 
Guiscard,  Robert,  88 
Gylippus,  295 

Hamilton,  Lady,  372 
Hannibal,  240 
Henry  II.  of  England,  89 
Henry  III.  of  England,  91 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  89 
Hercules,  Temple  of,  at  Selinus,  238 
Highway  robbers,  179 
Hill,  Lady,  340 
Himera,  283,  294 
Hints  to  travellers,  383 
History  of  Sicily  in  a  nutshell,  77  et  seqq 
Hood,  Hon.  Alex.  Nelson,  352,  377 
Hotels  in  Sicily,  16,  216,  383 
Houses  in  Sicily,  102 
Hunt's,  Leigh,  "Jar  of  honey  from 
Mount  Hybla,"  cited,  283 

Ices,  Sicilian,  99 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  89 

Isabella  of  England,  Queen  of  Frederic 

IL,  9i 
Italian  porters,  7 

Juno,  the  Temple  of,  at  Girgenti,  277 
Kington,  89 
Laertes,  283 

Latomia  dei  Cappucini,  31 1 
Latomia  del  Paradiso,  306 
Lava  fields,  362  et  seqq.,  370 
Lemonade,  51 
Lemons,  21,  195,  311 
Leone,  the  Sicilian  brigand,  134 
Lercara,  134 

Letter-writers,  public,  1 13 
Libya,  85,  284 
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Lipari  Islands,  4 
Literature,  39 
Lotteries,  193,  197  et  seqq. 
Louis  IX.,  88 

Louis-Philippe,  King,  54,  93 
Lourdes,  57 
Lucera,  91,  92 
Lucifer,  130 

Macaroni,  30,  31,  36,  69,  360 
Mafia,  the,  204  et  seqq.,  265 
Mainon,  154 
Man,  Isle  of,  78 
Manfred,  92 

Maniace,  Castello  di,  352,  357,  372 
et  seqq. 

Margaret,  Queen  of  William  the  Bad, 

Marie  Amelia,  Princess,  54,  93 

Marino,  Signor,  212 

Marionettes  at  Palermo,  157 

Marmalade,  31 1 

Marriages  and  morality,  368 

Marsala  (Lilybseum),  22.1,  227  et  seqq. 

Marsala  wine,  228 

Mary  Caroline,  Queen  of  Sicily,  121 

Medusa  at  Syracuse,  the,  307 

Menfi,  245 

Messina,  21,  84,  115,  346,  380;  found- 
ling hospital  at,  368 ;  the  Straits  of, 
4»  5>  366 

Metopes  from  Selinus  at  Palermo, 
238 

Mexico  as  I  Saw  It,  147 

Miracle  plays.    See  Plays,  religious 

Monreale,  49,  54,  1 15  ;  mummies  in  the 

Capuchin  catacombs  at,  59 
Montallegro,  269 
Monte  Pellegrino,  10,  56,  194 
Moorish  influence  in  Sicily,  9,  107 
Morley,  Professor  Henry,  171 
Mosaics,  53  et  seqq.,  60 
Moschus,  93 

Mummies  at  the  Capuchin  catacombs, 

Naples,  3 
Naxos,  87 

Nelson,  Lord,  309,  352,  356,  371  et 

seqq.    See  also  Bronte 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  religious  plays  at, 

170 

Nikias,  87,  295 

Nisceni,  Princess  di,  the  ball  in  aid  of 

her  soup-kitchens,  96 
Norman  architecture,  115 


Norman  occupation  of  Sicily,  88,  116 
Notarbartolo,  Baron,  the  murder  of,  208 

Oil,  231 

Olives,  67,  284,  378 
Oranges,  51,  195,  260,  274,  311 
Orsi,  Professor,  299 
Oxen  used  for  draught,  51 

Palermo  (Panormus),  its  former  import- 
ance and  history,  3,  9 ;  first  im- 
pressions, 8  et  seqq.  ;  the  carnival  at, 
30 ;  tailors'  ball,  40 ;  street  scenes, 
46;  pavements,  51;  Royal  Palace, 
53;  LaCappellaPalatina,53;  churches 
of  San  Giovanni  and  Santo  Spirito, 
55 ;  Bay  of  Palermo,  $6 ;  market, 
62  et  seqq.  ;  the  evil  eye,  63  ;  fried 
fish,  65  ;  shops,  66 ;  the  people  at 
dinner,  69;  free  meals,  73;  the  foun- 
dation of  Palermo  by  the  Phoenicians, 
84;  society  at  Palermo,  95  et  seqq., 
102 ;  a  society  ball,  96,  98,  105 ; 
clubs,  104  ;  English  tea-rooms,  107  ; 
a  wedding,  108;  public  letter-writers, 
113 ;  architecture,  115;  present  status 
of  the  town,  116;  a  puppet  show, 
157  ;  metopes  at  the  museum,  238  ; 
old  streets,  346 

Papyrus  grass,  309 

Parco,  176,  194 

Paris,  1,  3,  5 

Paris,  Matthew,  171 

Passports,  383 

Payne,  John,  125 

Peasants,  122 

Pedlars,  52 

Pellegrino,  Monte,  10,  86 
Peloponnesian  War,  the,  84 
Pergusa,  330 
Pernull,  Hans  von,  216 
Philistus,  94 
Philoxenus,  94 

Phoenician  temple  to  Venus  at  San 

Giuliano,  217 
Phoenicians,  84 
Photography,  290,  383 
Piana  dei  Greci,  176  et  seqq.,  189  et 

seqq.,  346;  Greek  church  at,  183 
Pitre,  Professor,  130 
Pius  X.,  183 
Pizzoli,  Signor,  244 
Plato,  94,  307 

Plays,  religious,  in  England,  158,  170 
Pliny,  25,  314 
Plutarch,  8 
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Pluto  and  Proserpine,  321,  330 
Porto  Empedocle,  271 
Poultry,  288 

Poverty  of  the  nobility,  128 
Prickly-pear,  28,  274 
Preece,  Sir  William,  78 
Proserpine,  the  abduction  of,  321,  330 
Proverbs  of  the  Sicilians,  271 
Public  letter-writers,  1 13 
Puppet  show  at  Palermo,  157 
Pythias,  94 

Railway  travelling  in  Sicily,  291,  384 
Randazzo,  356;  a  nobleman's  museum, 
358 

Reggio,  4,  85 

Rhodes,  Major  (and  Captain),  96,  114 

Richmond,  Sir  William,  60 

Ribera,  60,  262,  264,  346 

"  Rinaldo  "  at  the  Puppet  Theatre,  160 

Roads  in  Sicily,  247,  287,  383 

Roger  L,  de  Hauteville,  88,  171 

Roger  II.,  King,  53,  88 

Rome,  Professor  Boni's  excavations  at 
the  Forum,  3,  156  ;  the  British  am- 
bassador at,  6 ;  Pius  X.  grants  an 
audience  to  the  Greek  Church,  183 

Royal  Palace  at  Palermo,  53 

Ruskin,  342 

S.  Alessio,  Castello  di,  342 
San  Calogero,  Monte,  252  et  seqq. 
San  Giovanni,  Palermo,  55 ;  Syracuse, 
300 

San  Giuliano  (Eryx),  115,  216,  346 
San  Pantales  (Motya),  227 
Santo  Spirito,  Palermo,  55 
St.  Rosalia,  56 

Salinas,  Professor  Antonio,  227,  240 

Saracens,  the,  88 

Sciacca,  115,  252  et  seqq.,  346 

Scirocco,  the,  24,  25 

Secret  societies.    See  Mafia 

Selinus  (Selinunte),  84,  234  et  seqq., 
242,  244,  346 

Segesta  (Egesta),  84,  241,  346 ;  the 
Greek  temple  at,  146  et  seqq. ;  ford- 
ing the  river  at,  147  ;  Greek  theatre, 
155 

Shops  in  Palermo,.  66  ;  in  Sicily,  384 

Sicilian  Vespers,  the,  55,  93 

Sicilian  ices,  99;  dialect,  216;  interior 
of  cottages,  225,  332  ;  proverbs,  273  ; 
nobleman's  palazzo,  visit  to,  314  et 
seqq. ;  marriages  and  morality,  368 

Sicilians,  their  characteristics,  2,  13, 


193  ;  their  devotion  to  religion,  10 ; 
superstitions  of,  14;  laziness  of,  25; 
poverty  of,  27,  270  ;  love  of  driving, 
30;  naturally  poets,  39;  their  cruelty 
to  animals,  48,  49,  194,  249,  285, 
344  ;  chronology  of  their  history,  79 ; 
their  love  of  gambling,  100;  hospi- 
tality, 101,  103,  314  et  seqq.;  liking 
for  outward  display,  102 ;  social  cus- 
toms, 108  ;  their  idea  of  cleanliness, 
259 

Sicily,  the  journey  to,  I,  3  et  seqq.  ; 
climate  of,  2,  24,  31  ;  general  de- 
scription of,  2,  11  ;  history  of,  3,  11, 
77  et  seqq.  ;  life  in  the  countryside, 
13  et  seqq.,  363  et  seqq.  ;  travelling 
in,  16,  246,  247,  260,  344 ;  the 
scirocco,  24 ;  time  of  year  to  visit 
Sicily,  25,  383 ;  brigandage  and 
thieving  in,  26,  127,  179,  246,  265; 
crime  in,  27;  carnival-time,  30;  arms 
of,  77  ;  Spaniards  in,  93  ;  society  in, 
95  et  seqq.  ;  drama  in,  109  ;  poverty 
of  the  nobility,  128  ;  poverty  of  the 
people,  367  passim;  folklore,  130; 
scarcity  of  fine  trees  in,  132;  emi- 
gration and  its  evils,  133 ;  some 
characteristics  of  the  people,  2,  13, 
193  ;  roads,  247  ;  industries  of,  269  ; 
children's  games  in,  270  ;  spring  in, 
275 ;  absence  of  chimneys,  285  ; 
women  of,  308,  344;  the  charm  of 
Sicily,  337 ;  chief  attractions  of,  346 ; 
postal  arrangements,  356 ;  rents  of 
farms  in,  363  et  seqq.  ;  farm  hands 
in,  365  et  seqq.  ;  the  season  in,  383 

Signboards  in  England,  159 

Signs,  shop,  at  Girgenti,  284 

Sikels,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  84 

Social  customs  in  Sicily,  108 

Socialists'  procession  at  Trapani,  215 

Society  in  Sicily,  95  et  seqq. 

Solanto  (Soluntum),  84,  118  et  seqq.  ; 
its  situation,  118;  ruins  at,  119 

Soldier-escort,  a,  262 

Soluntum.    See  Solanto 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson  cited,  372 

Spaniards  in  Sicily,  93 

Sulphur  industry,  286 ;  springs,  254, 
286 

Superstition  in  Sicily,  63,  124 

Sutherland,  Sir  Thomas,  6 

Syracuse  founded  by  the  Greeks,  84  ; 
early  wars,  87,  293  ;  absence  of  trees 
near,  132 ;  and  Girgenti,  rivalry 
between,  183;  its  former  importance, 
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293 ;  history  of,  293  et  seqq.  ;  be- 
sieged by  the  Athenians,  295  et  seqq. ; 
Grecian  remains  at,  298 ;  San  Gio- 
vanni, 300 ;  St.  Paul  at,  302 ;  theatre 
at,  299,  302 ;  Greek  cemetery  at, 
305  ;  fortifications  of  Euryalus,  306 ; 
the  cathedral  at,  307  ;  Greek  temple 
to  Minerva,  307 ;  Arethusa's  fountain, 
309 

Taormina,  316,  346;  description  of, 
334 ;  hotels  at,  335  ;  Greek  theatre 
at,  336,  338  ;  a  wet  day  at,  348  et 
seqq. 

Taxes  in  Sicily,  72,  223 

Temple,  Greek, at  Segesta,  146  et  seqq.; 

Syracuse,  307 
Temples,  Greek,  at  Selinus,  236  et  seqq. 
Theatre,  Greek,  at   Segesta,  155-6 ; 

Syracuse,  299,  302 ;  Taormina,  336, 

338  ;  Roman,  at  Syracuse,  299,  302 ; 

modern  at  Palermo,  no 
Theocritus,  94 
Thieves,  26,  127,  246 
"Tipping"  in  Italy,  7,  8 
Tobacco,  383 

Tourists,  English  and  American,  com- 
pared, 106 

Trapani ,  171,2116/  seqq. ;  the  Madonna 
of,  211  et  seqq. ;  tunny  fishing  at,  218 

Travelling  in  Sicily,  16,  246,  247,  260, 
344 


Trees  in  Sicily,  scarcity  of,  132 
Trinacria,  the  ancient  name  of  Sicily, 
123 

Tunny  fishing,  218 

University  at  Palermo,  the,  39 

Vatican,  the  author's  visit  to  the,  183 

Vegetables  ,  66  et  seqq. 

Venus,  Temple  of,  at  San  Giuliano,  217 ; 

well  of,  at  San  Giuliano,  225 
Victor  Emmanuel,  93 
Victoria,  Queen,  54 
Vine  in  Sicily,  the,  284 
Vineyards  at  Marsala,  229 
Vitruvius,  339 

Water,  384 

Whitaker,  Mr.  Joshua,  95,  174,  227, 
233 

Whitaker,  Ingham,  wine  business,  228 
et  seqq. 

William  I.  (the  Bad),  88,  376 
William  II.  (the  Good)^  57,  89,  1 77, 
376 

Wine,  31,  37,  289  ;   Marsala,  228 ; 
Madeira,  Lord  Nelson's,  361 

Xenophon,  94 

Zeno,  94 

Zeus,  the  Temple  of,  at  Girgenti,  277 
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